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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE MORALITY. 


I was led lately, in the course of lecturing at the Royal Institution 
on what I ventured to call Comparative Politics, into a somewhat 
full examination, and into a still further course of reflexion, as to the 
different ideas of the State, as entertained in the small common- 
wealths of old Greece and in the large countries of modern Europe. 
In what the main difference consists is obvious. In the one case, 
the State of which a man is a member, and to which his public 
duties are owing, is conceived as being a city; in the other 
case it is conceived as being a nation or country of large extent, 
whether kingdom or commonwealth matters not. The train of 
thought into which that inquiry led made me think whether it 
was not closely connected with another which had been for some time 
in my mind, but which would have been quite unfit for discussion in 
what was meant to be a scientific comparison of various forms of 
government and their origin. Many things, both great and small, 
forcibly bring before the mind the thought that there is a sense in 
which we who live in the great kingdoms and commonwealths of 
modern Europe, are less patriotic than the citizens of the ancient 
city-communities. There are many points in which our political life 
is far more healthy than theirs was ; but it certainly seems that we 
have not, asa rule, that living feeling of the State, as something ever 
present to our thoughts, as something demanding of us constant 
efforts and constant sacrifices, which the loyal citizens of an ancient 
or medieval commonwealth certainly had. Modern European nations 
are certainly not lacking in national feeling, nor are they lacking in 
readiness to do their duty to their country to the full under the 
pressure and excitement of actual warfare. The last great war has 
fully shown this; no one can charge either the French or the 
German army with any failure either in professional courage or in 
patriotic feeling of a higher kind. The very cry of “nous sommes 
trahis” on every occasion of defeat, utterly unreasonable as it is, 
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and fatal to all energetic action, is itself a sign of strong national 
feeling. Still, the idea of the State as almost a personal being, as a 
living parent whose welfare should be present to every man’s thoughts 
at every moment of his life, the feeling which reached its height when 
the personified City of Rome became an object of worship and sacri- 
fice, is certainly felt in modern Europe in a much lower degree than 
it was in Athens or Florence. The difference is, I think, one of 
the unavoidable differences between large and small states; for we 
must remember that, in contrast to the city-communities of Greece 
and Italy, the smallest European kingdom must be counted as a 
large state. Of small states on the ancient or mediwval scale, 
modern Europe can no longer show any examples. Andorre and 
San Marino are rather curious survivals of a past state of things 
than practical members of the European body. The smaller Cantons 
of Switzerland, the few surviving Free Cities of Germany, still 
keep much in common with the ancient commonwealths; but the 
restrictions of the Federal tie hinder them from showing forth their 
political life in all its fulness. And Switzerland, as a whole, 
undoubtedly ranks as a large state compared with Athens or Sparta. 
I insist on this question of size, because I feel sure that the 
difference of which I speak has more to do with the size of 
the state than with the form of its government, shutting out, of 
course, mere anarchy and mere tyranny, as not worthy to be called 
forms of government at all. In a large state, in our sense, be it of 
the size of Denmark or of the size of Russia, it is impossible that 
the existence of the State can be brought home to every man as 
something in which he is personally and daily concerned, in the 
same way in which it can in a state composed only of a single city. 
The average citizen cannot have the same constant personal know- 
ledge of public affairs, the same personal share in them, which he 
may have in a city-commonwealth. Be the constitution of the 
State never so free, the ordinary citizen hears more of a government 
which is set over him than of a commonwealth of which he forms 
apart. The natural, the unavoidable, result is a comparative dead- 
ness of public feeling. On a great emergency, a war for instance, 
when the keing of the State and his personal duties towards it are 
strongly brought home to him, the citizen of a large state will be as 
ready for patriotic action as the citizen of a small state. But he 
needs to have the existence of the State, and his duties towards it, 
brought home to him in this special way. He is not, like the 
citizen of the small commonwealth, brought face to face with them 
every moment of his life. 

It must, of course, not be forgotten, in comparing the two systems 
and their different results, that, if we reap the fruits of the worse 
side of the difference, we reap the fruits of the good side also. If 
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the patriotism of a small state is ardent and active, it is also apt to 
be turbulent and aggressive. Men who are ready to give their 
goods and their lives for their own commonwealth are also apt to 
forget that other commonwealths have equal rights with their own. 
The ideal Roman, in whose eyes Rome was so precious that himself 
and all that he had seemed as nothing when compared with her 
interests, was, from the very same cause, ready to sacrifice truth and 
justice whenever it seemed that.by the sacrifice of truth and justice 
the interests of Rome could be furthered. The vice and the virtue, 
the heroic sacrifice of self and the contemptuous disregard for the 
rights of others, are here so closely connected, the two spring so 
directly from the same source, that it is hardly possible to draw the 
line between them. And, following the law which seems to have 
decreed that the same soil should be fertile in fruits of opposite 
kinds, where we find the most abundant supply of the most ardent 
patriotism, we may also look for a corresponding supply of its oppo- 
site. As an ascetic age is commonly also a profligate age, so, where 
patriots are thickest on the ground, we not uncommonly find traitors 
thickest also. We may be sure that the number of men in England 
who would willingly die for their country is—putting the case of 
exposure in warfare out of sight in both cases—relatively smaller 
than it was at Athens in the great days of her democracy. But we 
may be also sure that the number of men -who would betray their 
country for their own gain, the number of men who would seek 
to win party ends by surrendering or jeoparding the independence 
. of their country, is relatively smaller in a yet higher degree. 
The patriot and the traitor in truth sprang from the same root; the 
traitor was perhaps very often a patriot in his own eyes. We must 
not think that every oligarch who thought to overthrow the 
democracy, or even every oligarch who was ready to purchase the 
destruction of the democracy at the cost of receiving a Spartan gar- 
rison, was in his own eyes an enemy of his country. His argu- 
ment would rather be that he loved Athens so well that he would 
give her what he deemed the best form of government at any 
hazard and at any sacrifice. Traitors of this kind, traitors who 
thus pushed their zeal for a party within their country to such a 
pitch as to become treason to their country itself, are as natural a 
growth of a small commonwealth as are the patriots of a more 
enlightened kind. In a large state party spirit does not run so 
high; it does not get so easily mixed up with personal enmities. 
And again, in modern times the political parties in any state for 
the most part begin and end within that state. Kings have indeed 
sometimes banded together to destroy popular rights everywhere, 
and republican propagandists have less commonly preached the over- 
throw of kings everywhere; but, as a rule, no purely political party 
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in a modern European state would seek to overthrow its political 
rivals by the help of a foreign force. This again is one of the results of 
the difference between large and small states. A political party in a 
modern state may sympathize with the corresponding party in any 
other state; but it seldom happens that their communications with 
each other are so easy, or their objects so exactly the same, that they 
can do much more than sympathize. The feeling of nationality, the 
difference of language and the like, steps in, and a man feels that he 
has really more in common with his own countrymen of an opposite 
political party, than he has with foreigners of a party answering to 
his own. But the oligarchic or the democratic party in any Greek 
city was something more than an oligarchic or a democratic party in 
that particular city. It was a branch of a party that was spread 
through all the cities of Greece, and the citizens of one Greek city 
were not absolute foreigners to one another in the way that men of 
different nations in modern Europe are. It was possible that the 
Greek who wrought treason against his own city might flatter himself 
with the belief that he was working for the common good of Hellas. 
It is hardly possible that any man in modern Europe who should try 
to bring about a political change in his own country by the help of a 
foreign force could ever persuade himself that he was working for 
the common good of Europe. 

The difference then between small states and great has two sides 
to it. Each has in some points the advantage of the other. I 
speak of all this because, in the matter which I have taken in hand, 
I think that the small states of the old time have the advantage 
over the great states of our own day. . I think that the circumstances 
of the small commonwealth lead in some respects to a higher and 
purer tone of political morality; but I am fully aware that this 
advantage, and the other advantages of a small commonwealth, had 
to be purchased by great disadvantages the other way. If therefore 
I point out some things in which I think that we might improve our- 
selves by the model of a far distant state of things, I would not be 
understood as striving after, or even as sighing after, a state of 
things which is beyond our reach, a state of things which, if it were 
to be had, would most likely not be on the whole any improvement 
on the state of things in which we find ourselves. 

My main point then is that, in the large states of modern Europe, 
the State, and the duty which each citizen owes to the State, is not, 
perhaps cannot be, constantly present to men’s minds in the same 
way in which it was present to a patriotic citizen of one of the small 
commonwealths of past times. It seems to be taken for granted on 
a great many. subjects that the individual is to be dearer than the 
State, that. public interests, public feelings, and the like, are to be 
made of less account than private interests and feelings, Except 
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perhaps in such cases as betrayal of military duty, it seems to be 
commonly taken for granted that an offence, great or small, against 
the State, is to be looked on as lighter than an offence of the same 
kind against an individual. Even perhaps in the exception which 
I have made, the betrayal of military duty, I suspect that in many 
minds the notion of a breach of a man’s personal engagements, of a 
stain on his professional “honour,” would come before the simple 
notion of crime against the State of which he is a member. It is, I 
think, certain that a crime against the State, simply as a crime 
against the State, is not commonly felt to be in the same sense a 
crime, that it is not visited with the same social penalties, as a 
purely private crime of the same kind. 

Let us take some instances of all kinds, from the smallest up to 
the greatest. An old Roman held that all private feelings should be 
sacrificed to public duty of any kind. Lucius milius Paullus 
celebrated his triumph all the same, although, of the two sons who 
were left to keep up the succession of his house, one had died a few 
days before, and the other was seemingly on his death-bed.' In our 
time a “domestic affliction” is always held to be reason enough to 
account for the absence of any public man from any kind of public 
duty. There no doubt are cases where the “domestic affliction”’ is 
so real that nothing short of the iron discipline of old Rome could 
enable a man to discharge public duties while the blow is still fresh 
upon him. But we hear the same phrase when we may be sure 
that the “affliction” and the consequent mourning are purely 
ceremonial, A man is expected to stay away, not only because his 
own feelings prompt him to stay away, but because conventional 
rules require him. Not only would the sacrifice of private feeling to 
public be looked on as a social indecency; it would be looked on 
as a social indecency if a man did not pretend sorrow and consequent 
incapacity for business, even when none is really felt. Now we 
may perhaps debate whether the Roman or the English feeling on 
this matter is the more healthy; but there can be no doubt as to 
the principles from which the two feelings severally start. The 
Roman feeling takes for granted that the State should come before 
everything else in the minds of all its citizens. The modern feeling 
takes for granted that the domestic relations come first, and that the 
State must get what it can after the domestic relations have been 
satisfied. 

Again, everybody will remember how, in the time of the Crimean 
war, a number of men were allowed to come home from the scene of 
warfare on the ground of “urgent private business.” ,It would seem 
indeed that it was only the favoured grandees who were thus highly 


(1) See the story in Livy, xlv. 40. He had two other sons, but they had been 
adopted into other families, the younger Scipio for one cf them. 
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privileged; we may doubt whether the private business of a 
drummer-boy, or even that of an ensign without interest, would have 
been thought urgent enough to allow his public duties to be left 
behind. But whether the plea was urged in good faith or in bad, 
the fact that it could be publicly urged at all shows a state of 
feeling which a Roman or a Spartan commander would not have 
understood. lLednidas or Manius Curius would have made short 
work of a lochagos or a centurion who talked of urgent private 
business at Thermopylai or at Beneventum. Justly or unjustly, 
the public opinion of Sparta would have put those noble and gal- 
lant officers in the same limbo with Aristodémos the Trembler. . 
Such public opinion would have been unjust; it was unjust in 
the case of Aristodémos. The officers who came home were certainly 
not cowards in the vulgar sense. They had proved their animal 
courage amid the excitement of actual fighting; they seem to have 
disliked the hard, dull, wearing, work which followed the fighting. 
But the point is, that “urgent private business” could in any case 
be allowed as an excuse for forsaking public business of any kind. 
It could have been allowed only in a state of society which habi- 
tually accepts the principle that private interests should come 
before public interests. 

It is a bold thing to say, but it strikes me that the same feeling 
lurks under a great deal of the talk which we nowadays hear about 
“vested interests.” In any public reform it is taken for granted that 
the reform is to be left imperfect, if any man’s private interest would 
suffer by carrying it out thoroughly. That is to say, in this as in 
other matters, public interest must give way to private. This 
worship of vested interests is, I believe, held to be conservative, but 
it very often is in practice destructive. It often happens that an 
institution which has become very corrupt might be reformed and 
might again do good service, if only the particular men who profit 
by its abuse were turned out, and better men put in their stead. 
Reformers of almost any age before our own would have preserved 
the institution, but would have turned out the men who had made it 
useless or mischievous. The modern fashion is to destroy the institu- 
tion itself, but to spare those whose faults have brought about its 
destruction. The sinecurist, the pluralist, the shameless neglecter of 
all duty, is allowed to keep his ill-gotten gains for life; his vested 
interests must be tenderly dealt with ; but when he dies, the institu- 
tion which, but for him, might have been reformed is condemned to 
perish for his fault. 

All these ways of looking at things show a very different state 
of feeling with regard to the State from that which lighted up the 


patriotism of the citizens of the ancient commonwealths. The thing 
to be noticed is the way in which, in all cases of these kinds, it is 
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taken for granted, as a matter of course, that the private interest 
must prevail over the public. The thing is never argued about; 
it is taken for granted, as an axiom that cannot be doubted. If it 
were proposed in any case to make vested interests yield to the 
common good, the cry of “ confiscation” would at once be raised. 
The use of the word itself illustrates the state of feeling of which I 
speak. In the dialect of Mr. Disraeli and the penny-a-liners 
“confiscation” always means something wicked. It seems to be 
high-polite for stealing. But “confiscation” is in itself a word purely 
colourless ; it means the taking of anything for the public treasury. 
When the estates of a felon or traitor were forfeited to the Crown, 
and when a magistrate fines a man for an assault or a trespass, the 
process in both cases is confiscation. The vulgar use of the word 
is doubtless owing to the love of using a big, vague, Latin-sounding 
word, instead of a short English word about whose meaning there 
can be no doubt. But the misuse could have arisen only in a 
state of things in which people had learned to look on confiscation to 
the State as the same thing with unjust scizure by a private person. 
When Mr. Disraeli and other people, in the Irish Church debates, 
- talked big about “confiscation,”*the implied sentiment, though most 
likely they did not know it, was the same as that of one of Mr. 
Dickens’s characters—“ Rates is a robbery.” 

All these cases are instances, in different ways, of the feeling, a feel- 
ing all the more important because it is calmly and unconsciously taken 
for granted, that private interests shouldcome first, and public interests 
second. Here, I do not hesitate to say, is a wide difference between 
the point of view of great states and that of small ones. In a small 
state, no less than in a great one, the citizen may practically put his 
private interest before the interest of the commonwealth; he may 
betray the commonwealth, or he may enrich himself at its expense; but 
if he does so, he is universally understood to be a bad citizen, one who 
directly tramples on his duties towards the commonwealth of which he 
isamember. Conduct of this kind may even be quite as common in a 
small state as in a great one; the difference is that, in the small state, 
a line of conduct is always held to be contrary to the duties of a 
citizen which, in a large state, is, in a slightly modified form, taken 
for granted even by the most respectable men of all parties. We 
see the same difference of feeling in another form, in the diffi- 
culty, to put it broadly, which people nowadays seem to feel in 
understanding that a crime against the State is any crime at all. 
This comes out both in the greatest matters and in the smallest, and, 
as in all such cases, the smallest class of instances are really the 
most instructive. To many people, the notion of la@ as law, the 
doctrine that it is a conscientious duty to obey the law, simply 
because it is the law, seems to be something wholly unknown. 
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Take, for instance, such a case as that of smoking in any rail- 
way carriage under the old rules, or the worse case of smoking in a 
carriage not set apart for smoking under the new rules. The act of 
smoking in either case is a distinct breach of the law; for, though it 
is not directly forbidden by Act of Parliament, yet the bye-law of 
& company empowered by Parliament to make bye-laws is un- 
doubtedly law within its own range. And the act of smoking in a 
carriage set apart for those who dislike smoking is a specially gross 
and selfish breach of the law. The obvious way of dealing with 
such an offender is simply to hand him over to the guard, just as one 
would call in a policeman to one guilty of theft or other breach of 
the law. But this kind of treatment seems never to be understood 
by the offender himself. Sometimes a man will ask if his fellow- 
passengers have any objection to his smoking, just as he might ask 
for any trifling favour; he does not see that he might as reasonably 
ask whether his fellow-passengers have any objection to have their 
pockets picked. And whether he asks or not, he always seems to 
hold that the appeal to the guard—that is, then and there, the appeal 
to law—is a personal incivility to himself. He seems to think that he 
ought to be dealt with in some tender and delicate fashion, and not 
as the public’offender which he really is. That is to say, he cannot 
understand the public, but only the personal, view of things. But to 
one who understands the duty of obedience to law, the smoker in a 
non-smoking carriage seems no more entitled to delicacy or civility 
than a thief is. If any one should here bring in the difference 
between moral and positive offences, the answer is that the positive 
offence, while the law which creates it is in force, is a moral offence. 
And men act on this principle whenever it is convenient to them. The 
offence of the poacher is at least as much the arbitrary creation 
of positive law as the offence of the smoker; yet game-keepers 
and game-preservers do not commonly feel themselves called upon 
to show much delicacy or civility to the poacher. Much the same 
may be said about the common breach of the wholesome rule 
which forbids railway servants to receive gifts——that is to say, 
bribes—from passengers. This is something more than a breach of 
law on the part of the giver; it is the worse offence of tempting 
another to a breach of law. Yet every one must have often heard 
both these practices unblushingly avowed and justified, and that 
often by men who certainly would not wilfully sin against anything 
which they looked on as either a moral or a social precept. That is 
to say, men fail to see that obedience to law, as law, is a moral duty ; 
they fail to see that the commonwealth ought to come first, and the 
individual on® to come after it. 

We see the same feeling at work in other small cases, which iauiie e 
not only breach of law, but distinct dishonesty towards the common- 
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wealth. The necessity of taxation and the right of taxation are 
involved in the very idea of civil government. The payments which 
each member of the State has to pay to the State as a whole are as much 
the lawful right of the State as any payment which one man has to 
make to another. To defraud the State in any way is surely as dis- 
honest as to defraud any particular member of the State. To any one 
who has a real conviction of what the State is, or ought to be, to all 
its members, it seems a greater crime than to defraud any particular 
person. Yet it is certain that many people who are true and just in 
their dealings with their neighbours cease to be true and just in their 
dealings with the commonwealth. People who would not only scru- 
pulously discharge every real debt, but who would even be fantasti- 
cally exact about paying their share, or more than their share, of 
everything, will often have no scruple against practising some petty 
fraud on the public revenue, the pettiness of which is often the most 
wonderful thing about it. Here again, in another way, private interest 
is even scrupulously regarded, while public interest is set at nought. 
Indeed men get so thoroughly into the habit of dealing with the 
State in a way in which they would not deal with one another that 
they will do what is really an act of dishonesty towards an indi- 
vidual, if it only bears the likeness of being an act of dishonesty 
towards the State. Very decent people will, to save a halfpenny, 
put something into a book-parcel which they ought to write on 
a separate post-card. This looks like cheating the revenue, and 
so it is. But the minds of those who do so are so bent on the 
thought of cheating the revenue that they forget that they are also 
exposing the person to whom the parcel is sent to the risk of paying 
extra postage, if the unlawful enclosure is found out. So again, 
people who would not cheat in a private dealing between man and 
man, will not scruple to bring in a pirated edition of a book. The 
thing looks so like cheating the revenue that they forget that it 
really is not the revenue that is cheated, but the author or publisher 
whose work is pirated. So, to turn to acts on a greater scale, we 
may be sure that many a man has turned smuggler who would have 
shrunk with horror from the thought of turning pirate. As lesser 
crime so often leads to greater, the smuggler often turns into some- 
thing worse. But many a man has taken to unlawful trading—that 
is, to robbery of the State—who certainly would not, at the beginning 
at least, have taken to piracy—that is, to robbery of individuals. 
All these are, in different ways, cases of the same incapacity to see 
that a real duty is owing to the commonwealth by its members, and 
that each man’s duty to the commonwealth itself is higher than his 
duty to any of his fellow-members of the commonwealth. 

These are small matters, such as any man may have done, or have 
been tempted to do, at some time of his life. But the same feeling, 
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the same incapacity fully to take in that a crime against the State is 
a crime, follows men into much higher regions. A few men only are 
called on to take part in their own persons in the great public events 
of history, but every man is called on to form his estimate of those 
who do take part in them. It is part of every man’s moral education to 
learn to apply the rule of right to public affairs, to give honour to 
worthy deeds, and to brand the unworthy as they deserve. Yet this 
is what hardly any one does. Very few people fully take in that a 
public crime is a crime; very few feel the same loathing for a public 
criminal which they feel for a private criminal ; very few would shrink 
from the presence of a tyrant as they certainly would shrink from 
the presence of a common murderer. Now, before I go on to illus- 
trate my position by examples, I must first draw one or two 
distinctions. We may be always certain that any popular instinct, 
any popular cry, any prevalent way of looking at things, has a 
certain amount of truth in it. The cry may be on the whole false, 
and therefore mischievous; but it is sure not to be wholly false. 
There is sure to be at the bottom some half truth,—some truth 
distorted, misapplied, put out of its right relation to other truths, 
but which still has enough of the character of truth about it to lead 
people wrong. I have just now bracketted the tyrant and the 
common murderer. Yet we all instinctively feel that there is a 
difference between them. We will put out of sight for the moment 
the question whether of the two is the greater criminal; my present 
point is that they are criminals of two different kinds. We all feel 
that, perhaps neither Dionysios, certainly neither Caesar and neither 
Buonaparte, was at all likely to pick a man’s pocket or to stab him in 
the dark. We feel that our lives would be safe in the private company 
of many a man who has ordered a massacre or begun an unrighteous 
war. We feel that our purses would be safe in the private company of 
many a man who has driven a land wild by military plunder or judicial 
confiscation. I have myself elsewhere made the remark that there 
are cases in which it needs the worse man to do the lesser crime.’ I 
am not now arguing which is the worse man; I only say that they 
are two different kinds of men. It is quite certain that many a man 
will do a great public crime who would shrink from doing a much 
smaller private crime. Two causes, not unconnected with one 
another, help to bring this about. Firstly, most men act less from a 
distinct conviction of abstract right and wrong than from a feeling 
of what is commonly looked at as right and wrong in their own age. 
A man will do a thing in one time or place which a really worse 
man would shrink from doing in another time or place. It follows 
that, in an age which is severe on private crimes but is disposed to 
look with indulgence on public crimes, men will often feel no 


(1) History of the Norman Conquest, iv. 606. 
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scruple about a crime against the commonwealth, while public 
opinion will make them shrink from a lesser crime against an 
individual. Secondly, in all moral inquiries we must always allow 
for the power of self-delusion. It often happens that the greater 
crime may be more easily glozed over by false excuses than the less. 
To take the three chief crimes which come together in the second 
table of the Decalogue, we hold that murder is a greater crime than 
adultery or theft. But there are many cases in which the murderer 
may, by some process of self-delusion, persuade himself that his 
crime is no crime; with the two lesser crimes this is hardly 
possible. And this power of self-delusion applies with special force 
to public crimes. A man who is really seeking nothing but his own 
selfish ends may, by processes of sophistry within his own breast, 
persuade himself that he is acting from high and patriotic motives ; 
he may persuade himself that his crimes are no crimes, or, at any rate, 
that they are means which the end will justify. Then too no cause is so 
bad but it will get some partisans, and the applause and flattery of his 
accomplices are thus added to the working of self-delusion within his 
own breast. Inall these ways it is quite possible that a man who has 
nothing about him which would make us shrink from him in private 
life, who would himself shrink from any ordinary crime in private 
life, may be guilty of public crimes of the deepest dye. We feel, 
instinctively and rightly, that the public criminal is something quite 
different from the private criminal, that the tyrant is not necessarily 
a man of the same mould as the vulgar cut-throat or cut-purse. 
But, because the public criminal is a criminal of another kind from 
the private one, because his crimes may be more easily glozed over, 
.because there is often something dazzling about their very greatness, 
men go on practically to infer that public crimes are no crimes at 
all. Because the tyrant is not to be confounded with the vulgar 
robber or murderer, men hastily infer that the vulgar robber 
or murderer is a criminal, but that the tyrant is not a criminal. 
Because a particular class of crimes is not inconsistent with much 
that is socially attractive—nay, we may fully admit, because it 
is not inconsistent with some real private virtues—men leap to the 
conclusion’ that crimes of this class are no crimes, or at least that 
they must be judged by another standard, and spoken of in another 
tone, from the every-day doings of criminals on a smaller scale. 

The line of thought which runs through all this is in this way per- 
fectly intelligible, but it is a line of thought which saps the founda- 
tions of all public virtue, and tends thoroughly to blunt the whole 
moral sense. We allow that the man who is guilty of a massacre or 
an unjust war may be a man of quite another stamp from a private 
murderer. But it does not follow that he is a better man than the 
private murderer ; still less does it follow that the crime and its doer 
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ought to be any the less branded with the abhorrence of mankind. 
To say indeed, as has often been said, that he who kills one man is 
condemned as a murderer, while he who kills thousands of men is 
honoured as a hero, is a sophism on the face of it; for he who 
kills the thousands may be a true hero, who has never struck a blow 
except in a righteous cause. And, supposing the slaughter to be done 
in open and regular warfare, even in an unrighteous cause, there is so 
much that is dazzling and delusive about war and its accompani- 
ments that we can hardly put the author of an unjust war, though 
the misery which he causes may be ten thousandfold greater, quite on 
the same moral level as a common murderer. We may be sure that 
Lewis the Fourteenth would never have ordered a personal enemy to 
be privately stabbed or poisoned. The unrighteous aggressor is a 
criminal, and he ought to be abhorred as a criminal; but we cannot 
abhor him in quite the same way as we do the ordinary murderer. 
We not only feel that he is a criminal of another kind, but we feel 
that, though his crime is actually far greater in amount, yet it does 
not imply the same thorough depravation of heart as the lesser 
crime. The moral instinct of our age, as of all other ages, is by no 
means so keen as it ought to be in seeing the wickedness of un- 
righteous warfare ; still, that is not the point in which the moral 
instinct of our time has shown itself most at fault. The fact which 
shows that we are less keen than we ought to be in taking in the 
moral wickedness of public crimes is that the greatest public criminal 
of our own age, one of the greatest public criminals of any age, 
has, both in our own country and elsewhere, met with far more of 
honour than of moral reprobation. The man who, by perjury and 
massacre, rose to power in the land which, if not his own by birth, 
had at least made him her own by adoption—the man who employed 
the power thus gained by wrong to the further working of wrong in 
every form—the man who for nineteen years laboured for the corrup- 
tion of his own people, and who filled two continents, sometimes with 
his unprovoked wars, sometimes with his secret conspiracies,—lived 
the object of far more admiration than abhorrence, and he has gone 
to his grave with something like the honours of a benefactor of man- 
kind. 

I had planned the article which I am now writing, though not a 
word of it was actually written, I had worked out the line of thought 
which I am now following, and I had in my own mind collected 
all my examples and illustrations of it, not only before Mr. Dicey had 
put forth his noble protest against the loathsome worship which men 
were pressing to pay to the carcase of a fallen tyrant, but while the 
tyrant himself was living, and, as far as I knew, likely to live. Of 
Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, living or dead, I have a right. to speak. 
If I had a right to speak of him when living, I have a right to speak 
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of him now he is dead. To the wicked saying, “‘ De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum,” I will never give in. It has no meaning except the falsifi- 
cation of history and the perversion of the moral sense. The fact 
that a man is dead cannot make his crimes less or his virtues greater ; 
it cannot bea reason for checking the voice of truth, or for stifling the 
moral instinct within us. The death of any man is a solemn thing; 
the peaceful death of a great criminal, the death of Sulla or of 
Buonaparte, is a specially solemn thing. But his death cannot change 
the character of the deeds which he did when he was living. Unless 
history is to become a record of lies, unless the voice of God within 
us is to pass unheard, our rule must be, not “‘ De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum,” but “‘ De viventibus et de mortuis nil nisi verum.” And of 
Louis Napoleon Buonaparte I have a right to speak which some have 
not. Those who cringed to a man in his days of power have cer- 

tainly no right to speak harshly of him in his days of overthrow. 
But we who never bowed the knee to Baal—we who have seen the 
tide of popular feeling again and again come to us and go away from 
us—we who have never used flattering words, but who have spoken 
of crime as crime alike in 1851 and in 1855, in 1870 and in 1873— 
we to whom the “man of blood” ‘of December was none the less a 
man of blood because he beguiled us into an unrighteous war against 
a people who had never wronged us—to us it is all one whether the 
tyrant is seated on his throne of power or seeking shelter in the land 
of exile—it is all one, as far as the moral estimate of his deeds is con- 
cerned, whether he is gone to a judgement beyond that of man or 
whether he is still upon earth with the chance of working further evil. 
For my own part, I know nothing more loathsome than the flood of 
posthumous flattery which burst forth at once on the death of the tyrant. 
Those who told us that, because he was dead, we should think of his 
good deeds and not of his bad showed an uneasy feeling that the un- 
perverted moral instinct would naturally seize on the bad. We were 


(1) I quote from some vigorous lines which appeared in the Spectator for December 

20th, 1851, beginning— 
“ Let loose thy hell hounds, man of blood.” 

The leading articles too were in the same strain on December 6th, 13th, 20th. The 
first was headed ‘‘ Louis Napoleon’s Last Crime.’’ We there read— High treason in its 
grossest and most criminal form is the crime which Louis Napoleon has perpetrated— 
the high treason of a low-minded adventurer.” And presently— The ‘ attentat’ of the 
2nd December belongs not to political but to criminal history.” It is curious to con- 
trast this language with the way in which this same paper wrote in the articles headed 
“The Visit,” April 2Ist, 1855, and “The Kiss,” August 25th, 1855—‘ Nothing that 
we said of Louis Napoleon in 1851 was untrue of that personage,’’ but—this, that, and the 
other. The man whose doings had once belonged, not to political, but to criminal history 
was now stirring up warfare throughout Europe, and was admitted to the company of 
the Queen and the Lord Mayor. In those days I often wrote letters in the Spectator. 
But one which I wrote then, in much the same spirit as the language of the paper itself 
in 1851, was refused admittance on the ground that it would most likely lead to an 
action for libel. 
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told to forget—as if history could forget, as if the same claim to 
forgetfulness might not be equally urged on behalf of Nero or 
Bernabos Visconti. We were asked to show sympathy and respect. 
It is doubtless well to show sympathy and respect wherever one can ; 
but to show sympathy and respect for a criminal, or for the abettors of 
a criminal, is to become his abettors ourselves. There are, I believe, 
those who hold the crimes of Louis Napoleon Buonaparte to be no 
crimes. They, of course, were at least consistent in using this kind of 
language. But the same kind of language was used also by others, 
who thought—who at least had once spoken—of the crimes of 1851 
and of Buonaparte’s later crimes pretty much as I think myself. 
This whole kind of thing is thoroughly immoral; it weakens the 
sense of right and wrong; it teaches those who talk in this way to 
trifle with truth and falsehood. A great public criminal does not 
become an object of sympathy or respect, either because he is unlucky 
or because he is dead. To speak as if he did, to call evil good 
because the doer of evil can do no more, is so far to quench that light 
within our souls which is given us to teach us to avoid the evil and 
choose the good. | 
It is plain that the kind of language which has lately been used 
about Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, just like the language which was 
used about him in 1855, could be possible only in an age in which 
the moral sense had become very dull and dim with regard to public 
erimes. No one would have in this way claimed sympathy and 
respect for a private criminal. The feeling of times when the 
feeling of public duty came more closely home to men was some- 
thing quite different. Take the highest effort of the ancient Hebrew 
poetry. I care not whether the hymn of triumph over the fall of 
Babylon and her despot be prophecy or history, the work of Isaiah 
in the days of Ahaz or of some later poet in the days of Cyrus; 
the moral of the song is the same in either case. There is not a word 
of sympathy or respect for the fallen tyrant, either because he is fallen 
or because he is dead. The indignant triumph of the man who at 
last saw the righteous vengeance for which he had so long waited 
knew no such paltering with evil. His whole soul was poured 
forth, all the stores of the gorgeous imagery of the East were drawn 
upon, to set forth the joy of liberated nations at the fall of their 
oppressor. Turn from the courtly twaddle of our own time, the talk 
about “ illustrious guests’ and “imperial visitors,” and see how the 
fall of a tyrant was looked on by one whom some deem to have been 
the very mouthpiece of his Creator, and who at least was one who 
put no restraint on the outpourings of a heart which had not learned 
to call evil good or good evil. ‘ De mortuis nil nisi bonum ” would 
have sounded a strange doctrine indeed either in the ears of Isaiah. 
or in the ears of Dante. 
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What again was the feeling of the citizens of the ancient common- 
wealths of Greece towards the tyrant? towards the man who had 
trampled the laws and freedom of his country under foot, who had 
seized by force or fraud on a power which the law did not give 
him? It was surely a healthy moral instinct which declared that 
the man who had not only broken the law, but had overthrown it, 
had thereby forfeited all right to the protection of law in his own 
person. Through his own act, the appeal to law was no longer pos- 
sible; he had enthroned force in the room of lew. Those therefore 
whom he had deprived of the protection of law might rightly use 
against him the arms which he had used against them. The act of 
the tyrant destroyed the whole political and social system; it broke 
through all human ties, and left men to defend themselves as they 
could, just as in the times before human society began. The 
tyrant then had forfeited all claim to appeal to the rights of a 
system which he had trampled under foot; he had of his own act 
put himself in the position of a wild beast; to rid the world of 
him was therefore as worthy an act as the exploits of the heroes who 
slew lions or dragons for the common good. That this reasoning is 
sound, from the principle from which it starts, can hardly be denied ; 
that it is inapplicable to our times is agreed on all hands. But the 
causes which make it applicable to one state of things and not to 
the other again depend almost wholly upon the difference between 
large and small states. In a commonwealth formed of a single 
city, to drive out or to slay—and to slay was commonly easier 
than to drive out—the personal tyrant might often really bring 
back the lawful government of the city. In a large state experience 
shows that tyrannicide may get rid of the personal tyrant, but that it 
seldom or never gets rid of the tyranny. In the old commonwealths 
again the doctrine of tyrannicide was much less liable to abuse than 
it is now. How easily it is liable to abuse is shown in the famous 
argument of Jean Petit in the fifteenth century, where the right to 
kill a tyrant is carried so far as to become the right of killing almost 
anybody." But in an old Greek commonwealth there could be no 
question who was the tyrant, and who was not. The supporters of 
any form of lawful government agreed in denouncing the man who 
had seized on the powers of the State without any lawful commis- 
sion, and the tyrant had then no way of throwing dust into people’s 
eyes by calling himself Consul, President, Emperor, or any other 
lawful-sounding title. Then again, it is certain that the practical 
evils of tyranny become less in proportion to the size of the state 
over which the tyrant rules. In a single city-commonwealth the 


(1) See Monstrelet, c. xxxix. p. 35, ed. 1595. Cf. Jean Juvenal des Ursins, A. 1407, 
p- 191, ed. 1653. I have said something on this head in my History of Federal Go- 
vechaneit, i i, 381. 
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tyrant is the personal enemy of every dweller in his city. Every 
one is personally exposed to his cruelty, avarice, or lust. If we turn 
from the cities of Greece to the Empire of Rome, we shall find that few, 
if any, recorded Greek tyrants were quite so bad as some of the worst 
of the Emperors ; but then the personal crimes of the Emperors touched 
only a very few among their subjects. In the provinces Tiberius 
and Nero were not unpopular, and in the city the tyrant might safely 
stain himself with the blood of the Lami, so long as he did not 
make himself an object of fear to cobblers." But modern tyrants 
have gone further than this: they have found out that the stealthy 
degradation and corruption of a nation better answers their purpose 
than its open oppression. They have found that it pays to put some 
check on their own passions, and to let law take its ordinary course 
whenever their own power is not directly threatened. All this does, 
in truth, make tyranny now a greater evil than it was of old; but it dis- 
guises its blackness ; it makes it more easy to hide it under the mask 
of lawful government. That is tosay, the modern tyrant is the public 
enemy of the commonwealth ; he is not necessarily, like the ancient 
tyrant, the personal enemy of every one of its citizens. We are 
thus again brought round to the distinction with which we started. 
The commonwealth, its interests and the duties which are owing to 
it, do not come home to men’s minds in the large state in the same 
way in which they doin the small. The tyrant who sins against 
the commonwealth has, when his power is once established, very 
little temptation to sin against its individual citizens. He is there- 
fore hardly felt to be a tyrant at all. 

The abstract right of tyrannicide is hardly worth discussing i In 
any modern state. It is so universally condemned, it is so likely to 
cause worse evils than any which it takes away, that, even if ab- 
stractly right, it is so inexpedient as to be practically wrong. 
Still it is hard to speak of the tyrannicide as if he were a greater 
sinner than the tyrant himself. Let it be granted that Orsini was a 
criminal; he was surely not so great a criminal as Buonaparte. Let 
us look at the rebellion and massacre of 1851, not as we look at it, 
but as it would have been defended by Buonaparte himself or any of 
his admirers. It was an act irregular and unlawful in itself, but 
which was justified by the great objects to which it was to lead. 
From the point of view of Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, the indis- 
criminate slaughter of innocent and guilty was needful for the public 
good, and was therefore justifiable. From the point of view of Orsini, 
the slaughter of a single guilty man was needful for the public 
good, and was therefore justifiable. So far the two cases are exactly 


(1) Juvenal, iv. 153. 
“Periit, postquam cerdonibus esse timendus 
Coeperat: hov nocuit Lamiarum cede madenti.”’ 
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parallel. And it would be much harder to show that Buonaparte 
acted for the public good, even according to his own idea of it, than 
to show that Orsini did. There is nothing to make us suspect that 
Orsini acted otherwise than with perfect single-mindedness, nothing 
to make us suspect that he was in any way seeking his own power or 
pelf. It must be a wide charity indeed which can say as much for 
Louis Napoleon Buonaparte. Orsini too showed personal courage 
in risking his own life ; Buonaparte simply sat by the fire and said 
“tirez, tirez.” Yet public opinion condemned Orsini and con- 
doned Buonaparte. At any rate, it condemned Orsini much more 
strongly than it condemned Buonaparte. Had Orsini escaped from 
his prison, as Buonaparte had once escaped from his, he would hardly 
have made his way into the same social circles into which Buona- 
parte made his way. The English House of Commons, while protest- 
ing against Buonaparte’s insolent dictation, could not do so without 
pronouncing a condemnation on Orsini, while it never pronounced 
any condemnation on Buonaparte. Yet, if Orsini had used England 
as a place in which to lay plots against a friendly government, 
Buonaparte had done the like. Why these somewhat unfair dis- 
tinctions? The whole thing is another instance of the same law. 
Buonaparte’s murders were done on a large scale, on so large a 
scale that they looked like lawful war or like the suppression of a 
rebellion by lawful authority. Orsini’s attempt to murder was done 
on so small a scale that it looked like a mere private crime. The crime 
of Buonaparte, the murder of many, was so palpably a crime against 
the commonwealth that it might pass for no crime at all. The 
crime of Orsini, the attempted murder of one, simply because it 
was the lesser crime, seemed in the eyes of most men to be the 
greater. 

Of course, in speaking of the doings of Louis Napoleon Buona- 
parte by their right names, we are at every step met by the difficulty 
that so few people know what his doings really were. I was once in 
a roomful of people, one of whom thought himself a great scholar 
and another thought himself fit to be a member of Parliament, 
where I was looked on as grossly ignorant because I maintained 
that the coup d’ état happened, not in 1848, but in 1851. It is easy to 
see what such a confusion as this means. These were not the only 
people whom I have found jumbling together Cavaignac’s sup- 
pression of the Reds in June, 1848, with Buonaparte’s rebellion and 
massacre in December, 1851. They fancied that Buonaparte was a 
ruler putting down a rebellion against an established government, 
instead of being himself a rebel overturning an established government. 
I have found others who could not understand what I meant by 
applying the word “rebellion” to Buonaparte’s doings; they did 
not understand that there could be such a thing as rebellion against 
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a republic. In their eyes, obedience and allegiance were due to a 
king only. Some people, I believe, fancy that Napoleon the Third 
succeeded in regular course to Napoleon the Something, whether the 
First or the Second I will not presume to guess. In all these ways 
people fail to understand that the doings of Buonaparte in 1851 
were as distinctly revolutionary as anything that was done by 
moderate or by extreme republicans in 1848 or in 1871. Many 
people would stare if they were told that the deeds of the illustrious 
Emperor were exactly on a level with the deeds of the wicked Com- 
munists, that the murder of the Archbishop and the hostages, 
though a monstrous crime, was in no way a greater crime than the 
massacres of December. In fact, if personal single-mindedness is to 
be taken as an excuse for crime, there was doubtless far more of that 
in the murderers of 1871 than in the murderer of 1851. The 
Communists were many, while Buonaparte was but one. The Com- 
munists were defeated, while Buonaparte was successful. But if 
some particular Communist had got to the head and had called him- 
self Emperor, and had got Kings to call him brother, and had made 
wars and annexed provinces and betrayed nations, and done all the 
things which an Emperor sprung of a massacre and a piébiscite 
ought to do, the hero of 1871 might by this time be getting as 
illustrious as the hero of 1851. 

The way in which Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, living and dead, 
has been flattered and glorified in this country and elsewhere is the 
greatest case of all of the way in which so many people seem to be 
unable to understand the guilt of a public crime, while they are keen 
enough to the guilt of a private crime. That is to say, the great 
ideas of Law and Commonwealth, which were ever present to the 
mind of a virtuous Greek, are not in the like way present to the 
minds of many among ourselves against whose conduct and: way of 
thinking in the common affairs of life there is nothing to be said. 
But there are other glaring instances as well. Take the case of the 
Alabama and the Geneva Arbitration. The whole nation has been 
defendant in a suit; the verdict has gone against us, and we have a 
sum to pay as damages. We have to pay for wrong-doing whick 
was in no sort the wrong-doing of the English nation, but simply 
the wrong-doing of particular men. It is perfectly right that the 
Americans should receive compensation for the damage done by the 
Alabama; but, in all reason, that compensation ought not to be paid 
by the guiltless English nation, but by those guilty men who, in 
spite of national and international law, fitted out a pirate ship to 
prey on the commerce of a friendly nation. Theirs is the guilt, and 
theirs ought to be the punishment. There have been times when men 
who had done such a crime against their own country and against 
mankind would, when they saw what had come of their act, have 
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stepped forward and offered to bear the punishment of their own 
deeds, instead of standing silently by and throwing the punishment 
on their country. There have been times when the State would 
have taken the matter into its own hands, and would have confiscated 
the lands and goods of the offenders, instead of throwing the burthen on 
the innocent tax-payers of the whole country. I have not heard that 
either of these courses has been proposed. It is quite possible that 
neither of them may have come into any man’s head but my own. I 
have not heard that the men who have done this great crime, the men 
who have disturbed the relations between two kindred nations, who have 
brought us to the brink of the most unnatural of wars, have been 
visited by any kind of penalty, judicial or social. I have not heard 
that they shrink from showing themselves among honest men, or 
that honest men shrink from their company. But, if they had 
committed a crime of a millionth part the amount, not against two 
nations, but against a single man, they certainly would have been 
visited with punishment of some kind, judicial or social. Here 
again is an instance of the same moral failing of which I have been 
speaking throughout. Crime is no longer dealt with as crime when 
it is done against whole commonwealths and nations. The immunity 
which such men have enjoyed is the natural consequence of our way 
of looking at such matters. But it would have been hard to make 
our way of looking at such matters understood among the country- 
men of Spurius Postumius and Marcus Regulus. 

Another case which illustrates the feeling of which we have been 
speaking, though mixed up with some other feelings, is to be found 
in the applause with which so many people greeted the doings of 
Governor Eyre and his accomplices in Jamaica. To put the matter 
in its mildest form, a man who may have been guilty or innocent, 
but who was not proved to be guilty, was put to death by an unlawful 
tribunal at the bidding of a governor who was his political, if not his 
personal, enemy, and who rejoiced over his death in language which 
one would have called brutal, if it had not been so grotesquely absurd. 
Gordon, according to the man who slew him, was a liar and an 
adulterer. I neither know nor care whether he was either; but I do 
know that there is no law to hang men either for lying or for 
adultery. The tribunal before which Gordon was tried was unlaw- 
ful in every way; the evidence on which he was condemned and 
hanged was evidence on which no honest magistrate would fine a 
man five shillings for a trifling assault. There was not even the 
tyrant’s plea of necessity; for Gordon was safe on board a ship, and he 
might have been kept there till he could be tried by a lawful court. 
To my mind, all this makes a much blacker story than when a 
private man kills his private enemy; but it is plain that many 
people do not think so. A Middlesex grand jury threw out the 
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bill against Eyre; a bench of Shropshire magistrates refused to 
commit him for trial. He has received no punishment beyond the 
mere loss of his governorship ; the innocent tax-payers of the United 
Kingdom have been made to pay for his legal expenses; men of some 
name and rank welcomed his return with a banquet; he is received 
into decent society ; he appears at Court, and, whenever he appears, 
he is described as “late Governor of Jamaica.” I am told that Mr. 
Eyre has all manner of agreeable personal qualities; very likely he 
has; but he none the less put a man to death unjustly. Here again 
is a case, though not quite of the same kind as the others, in which 
a public crime is condoned, while a private crime of the same kind 
would be looked on with horror. There is, of course, mixed up in all 
this a feeling of admiration for what we call energy. Eyre saved 
Jamaica, and so forth. Now energy, like other things, is in its own 
nature indifferent. It may be a virtue or it may be a crime, accord- 
ing to the way in which it is used. To my mind, the energy of the 
man whose feet are swift to shed blood is that kind of energy which 
is a crime, and not a virtue. There is again another notion mixed up 
with it, the notion that a crime is less of a crime because it is 2 person 
in authority who does it. This is the same as one of the confusions with 
regard to Louis Napoleon Buonaparte. Eyre was Governor of Jamaica, 
Buonaparte was President of the French Republic; therefore’ people 
think that either of them might do whatever he pleased. But, in 
truth, the magistrate who receives a limited authority to act accord- 
ing to the laws of the commonwealth, and who uses that authority to 
break the laws of the commonwealth, is far more guilty than the pri- 
vate man who breaks those laws. People would easily see this if 
it were brought close home to them; they would not at all like 
to be hanged by the arbitrary will of the Mayor or Sheriff of their 
own town or county. They might perhaps even think it a crime if 
Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli caused the chief men of the other 
side in politics to be hanged by a court-martial or shot down in the 
streets. But when the same kind of thing is done at a distance by a 
foreign President or a Colonial Governor, then it seems to be a praise- 
worthy example of energy. It is the righteous act of a ruler who, 
ruling only over Frenchmen or negroes, has a right to rule them in 
any way that he thinks good. No doubt, in the comparison between 
Eyre and Buonaparte there is a wide difference in favour of Eyre. 
Eyre at least was not striving to set up a tyranny in his own person. 
Eyre was striving, though by unlawful means, to preserve the society 
over which he was set; Buonaparte was striving to destroy it. But 
Eyre and Buonaparte agree in being magistrates who made an unlaw- 
ful use of their power as magistrates. The point to be understood is 
that a magistrate who acts in this way, whatever be his motive, is dis- 
tinctly sinning against the commonwealth. To kill a man with one’s 
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own hand is really a less crime than to kill him by sentence of an un- 
lawful court. To kill him with one’s own hand is simply a breach of 
law; to kill him by sentence of an unlawful court is that fouler thing a 
perversion of law. The oneact defies the law; the other dishonours it. 
But the one is the act of a common ruffian ; the other cannot be done 
except by one who is in some kind of authority. The one therefore’ 
is a private crime, the other is a public crime; and, as usual, modern 
opinion is more lenient to the public crime. The feeling of which I 
have been speaking throughout is at work in this case also, though in 
a somewhat different form from the others. 

It would not be hard to add other cases in which public opinion 
has condoned conduct on public occasions, which it would certainly 
have condemned on private occasions. Take, for instance, the 
slaughter of the Mogul princes at Delhi, an act sinning against every 
law, civil and military. This is the more remarkable, as it is 
quite certain that no man would have dared to do such a deed to 
European prisoners of any nation. Yet the slayer was never 
punished by any authority, civil or military, and he has received a 
kind of canonization in Lichfield minster. Then again, the present 
Earl of Derby, when Foreign Secretary, ordered our consuls and 
naval officers to leave off the good work which they had begun of 
saving Cretan women and children from Turkish cruelty. For this 
frightful crime against humanity, I am not aware that Lord Derby 
has received any censure of any kind. -Or, take a case which 
involves no blood-shedding, but simply the sacrifice of public interests 
to private. Purchase in the army has been happily abolished. Its 
abolition brought to light the existence of a system of bribery, 
delizately called “ over-regulation prices.” Every officer so offend- 
ing ought, by the laws of the service, to have been punished by the 
loss of his commission. The evil was so deeply rooted, it had been 
so long winked at by those in authority, that it would have been 
hard to have strictly carried out the letter of the law on men who 
had, many of them perhaps in ignorance, conformed to a vicious and 
unlawful custom. But it was monstrous, on some theory of “ vested 
interests,” to make the innocent public pay compensation for what 
particular men had spent on bribery and jobbery. So again, the 
crime of bribery at elections—a crime far more heinous in the 
briber than in the bribed— is very far from carrying with it the 
penalties, either legal or social, which it ought to carry with it. A 
more distinct sin against the commonwealth than the corruption of 
an elector can hardly be conceived. But its guilt is certainly not 
generally felt in the way in which it ought to be. In all these 
cases, in different ways, public opinion judges public acts by another 
and a lighter standard than that by which it judges private acts. 
In some cases there is an actual offence against the commonwealth 
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itself. In other cases, under pretence of the interests of the common- 
wealth, its laws are broken,'and justice and government are thus 
dishonoured. Inall, actions are applauded or condoned in public life 
which would certainly be condemned in private life. 

Lastly, though it may sound like a paradox, it seems to me that 
the popular notion of loyalty springs from the very feeble hold 
which the idea, of the State, and of the duty of the citizen to it, has on 
most men’s minds. Loyalty, according to the strict meaning of 
the word, can mean nothing but obedience to the law. From this 
the transition is easy to the idea of attachment to the commonwealth, 
to the idea of duty and respect to the officers of the commonwealth, 
according to their several degrees, in the lawful exercise of the power 
which the law gives them. In a state which is governed by a 
King, the King, as long as he rules according to law, will, as the 
head and representative of the commonwealth, rightly be the object 
of a feeling of loyalty second only to that which is due to the 
commonwealth itself. And I, who am no flatterer, am ready and 
willing to add that never, in later times, has a rational loyalty been 
better deserved than it has been by the present Sovereign of the 
United Kingdom. Queen Victoria will hold a high place in English 
history as the first English sovereign, since the present theory of the 
constitution has been fully understood, who has faithfully acted 
according to that theory. She has played no tricks with her people. 
She has frankly accepted and honestly supported whatever Ministers 
her Parliament or her people have given her. This is more than 
can be said of any other sovereign since the system of governing by 
Ministers began. And she has broken through a barbarous and 
mischievous prejudice by giving one of her children in marriage to 
one of her own people. This last is one of the many wholesome steps 
backward which England has been lately taking, and it is one of 
which the honour belongs personally to her Majesty. Indeed, I 
should be perfectly ready to accept the experience of the present 
reign as proving that for an office of a constitutional sovereign women 
are better fitted than men. An office which, if a pageant, is yet 
something more than a pageant, an office which needs not only upright- 
ness of purpose, but a large share of tact and good sense, one in which 
a genius and a fool would be equally out of place, seems to me to be 
exactly suited to a female holder. And the expressions and cere- 
monies of devotion which are ridiculous and degrading when done 
by one man to another, become in the case of a woman little more 
than ordinary politeness carried further than usual. If then by loyalty 
is meant a rational respect for the kingly office, as for anything 
else that is established by law, and a further rational respect for the 
present holder of that office, I believe that I am as loyal a subject as 
any man. But the cringing and crouching feeling which commonly 
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goes by the name of loyalty seems to me to be not only evil and 
degrading in itself, but to be inconsistent with any feeling of duty to 
the commonwealth, and indeed with any rational reverence for the 
kingly office itself. Because I respect, both officially and personally, 
a person to whom the law has given the chief place in the State, 
I cannot see that I am bound to fall down and worship all her kinsfolk 
and belongings, that I am bound to think and speak of them with bated 
breath as of beings of a different race from myself, to judge them bya 
different standard from other people, to admire in them what I 
should not admire in others—to act as if in their case the rule was, not - 
only abscondere flagitia, but laudare facinora. We had some specimens 
of this kind of thing in the amazing outburst of cringing flunkeyism 
which was drawn out by the sickness and recovery of the Prince of 
Wales. Whatever this feeling springs from, it certainly does not 
spring from reasonable respect to the kingly office as part of the law 
of the land. Indeed, by loyalty, even towards the actual sovereign, 
people often mean something which is quite inconsistent with true 
loyalty. Many people, I suspect, would think it disloyal to say that 
our only duty to the Queen arises from the fact of her holding an 
office which is conferred on her by an Act of Parliament. Yet if 
we give it any other origin, we are distinctly setting up something 
beyond and above the law; we are sinning against the common- 
wealth, and are in fact guilty of disloyalty. The old feeling of 
submission to the Lord’s Anointed, mischievous as it was, was com- 
paratively respectable, as it distinctly implied that the respect due 
to the King was due to him as the holder of an office. Now an 
office can be held only according to law in some shape or other. 
The people who worshipped Charles the First as a sort of Vicar of God 
upon earth were therefore not so far from rational and liberal views 
as those who worship they know not what or why, who fall down as 
soon as they come in sight of anything that is called “royal,” though 
the so-called “royalty”? may turn out to be a subject, a commoner, 
perhaps not so much as an elector. The slavish formule of the 
newspapers are absolutely inconsistent with any true loyalty to the 
commonwealth, and to the Sovereign as its head. When we read 
that the Duke of Edinburgh “ honoured ” Mr. Gladstone with his 
company, one would think that the putting of the cart before the 
horse must have been too grotesque even for the mind of a gen- 
tleman-usher. 

I come back to the point from which I started. To make too little 
of the commonwealth—to set the interests of the particular member 
of the body before the interests of the whole body—to think lightly 
of crimes against the State as compared with crimes against a parti- 
cular person—generally, to put what is private first and what is public 
second, is the temptation which besets our particular state of society 
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and form of government. It does not at all follow that that state of 
society and that form of government are in themselves bad. It does 
not follow that any other state, past or present, would be better. 
Every state of society and form of government has its own weak 
side, and there may be others, past or present, the weak side of which 
is weaker than the weak side of ours. I have already noticed some 
of the points in which we have the advantage over the state of things 
in most times and places. If we have fewer heroic patriots, we have 
fewer base traitors. If we are unduly tolerant to great and excep- 
‘tional public crimes, yet there has been no time in which the ordi- 
nary public business of a State has been carried on with less of petty 
every-day corruption. Our judges, our public men in general, stand 
above all suspicion of doing anything for unlawful gain. We are so 
used to this, we so naturally take it for granted, that we hardly under- 
stand how great and rare an advantage it is, how few times and places 
there have been which could say thesame. But, though we certainly 
have no reason to wish to exchange our actual state for that of any 
other time or place, we may still very usefully look about us to see 
what the faults of our existing state of things are, and whether 
other times or places may not sometimes give us hints for making 
things better. A state of things which should combine the active 
patriotism of a small community with the peace and order of a large 
one, is the ideal of human society. We may at least strive to get as 
near to it as the imperfection of all human things will let us. 
Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
































THE RELATION OF WITCHCRAFT TO NON-CHRISTIAN 
RELIGIONS. 





“Witchcraft is as the sin of rebellion.” 





To those who live in a country where the belief in witcheraft still 
pervades all classes, from highest to lowest (though of course the 
pressure of the superstition is far lighter upon the uppermost layers 
of society), the study of this delusion by autopsy of the living subject 
is most interesting. For we have all learnt the history of European 
witchcraft ; how the fear of it once overspread the whole land, and 
faith in it was a cardinal doctrine with church and state, with kings 
and judges ; how it gradually faded, until the notion of such a thing 
has at last become ridiculous to all but the most ignorant; and how 
this virulent mental disease was expelled, not by refutation or any 
special remedy, but by a gradual change in the conditions of existence 
which had engendered and fostered it. We know, in fact, the 
precise position of witchcraft under the Christian dispensation ; and 
we understand the view taken of it by our different churches in 
different ages; but this essay is meant to carry the inquiry further 
back, and to seek for more light upon the origin and development 
of the craft or practice of sorcery, by looking into its relations with 
the non-Christian religions, and by attempting to ascertain the place 
which it holds among those very superstitions with which Christians 
have constantly identified it. 

Witchcraft has been usually supposed to be a very low and 
degraded phase of religion. Now this is largely true of the art in 
Europe, where the great Christian churches for ages combined to 
stamp out the relics of ancient paganism, which they denounced and 
furiously branded with the opprobrium of hideous sorcery, until the 
wretched, half-heathen serfs did actually turn devil worshippers ; 
but the question is whether in a country that is altogether pagan, 
witchcraft is only one form of what we call Religion, or a different 
species altogether. Was there any plain distinction known among 
the ancient Greeks; for example, between the slaying of Iphigenia 
upon the altar at Aulis to obtain a fair wind, and a magical ceremony 
for the same object? Most people would agree that some distinc- 
tion has always been recognised, though they might not find it 
so easy to explain. I have tried to help the explanation by carefully 
looking at what goes on before my eyes in India; and I fancy that 
I perceive a radical separation, from the very outset, between witch- 
craft and the humblest form of what in India is called Religion. I 
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take witchcraft to be the aboriginal and inveterate antagonist of 
Religion or Theology, and hardly less so in the most primeval 
ages of barbarous superstition than it was in the days of our King 
James I. It seems to me to have arisen from an exceedingly dim and 
utterly confused glimpse of the secrets of Nature; to have begun 
with the first notion that such secrets exist and can be known, and 
thaé things which we do not comprehend may be brought to pass 
without the results being inseparately connected with Divine agency. 
In the rudest stage of religion, the line between the most abject 
Fetichism—perhaps only the worship of certain queer objects—and 
witchcraft is very difficult to be traced by us to whom from our 
great intervening intellectual distance both kinds of superstition 
seems indistinguishable in type and character; yet even in this 
lowest grade of primitive society I think their separation is decipher- 
able. For the difference between devotees and magicians, between 
those who propitiate gods visible or invisible, and those who use 
mysterious mummery addressed to no object or subject at all, exists 
and can be verified from the earliest times. AS a matter of fact, 
witchcraft is more feared and more practised by the lowest Indian 
tribes than by any other classes; and though one does not at first 
sight perceive how they can discern or point it out to themselves, 
amid all the monstrous rites and grotesque terrors of their lawful 
beliefs, yet they always lay their finger upon it without hesitation. 
There seem always to have been some faint sparks of doubt as to 
the efficacy of prayer and offerings, and so to the limits within which 
deities can or will interpose in human affairs—combined with 
embryonic conceptions of the possible capacity of man to control or 
guide Nature by knowledge and use of her ways, or with some primeval 
touch of that feeling which now rejects supernatural interference in 
the order and sequence of physical processes. Side by side with that 
universal conviction which ascribed to Divine volition all effects that 
could not be accounted for by the simplest experience, and which called 
them miracles, omens, or signs of the gods, there has always been a 
remote manifestation of that less submissive spirit which locates 
within man himself the power of influencing things, and which works 
vaguely toward the dependence of man on his own faculties for 
regulating his material surroundings. Those two antagonistic ideas, 
of dependence on supernatural will and of independence, can, I 
think, be found to demarcate Witchcraft and Religion, from the 
Alpha down to the Omega of their long history, which is a chronicle 
of one incessant war, growing fiercer and fiercer as the two forces 
developed and became organised, and as the two principles diverged 
and discovered their mutual antipathy. Science had also its Fetich 
stage, when it consisted of unreasoning observation, and at that stage 
it was very much like witchcraft. The man who first hit upon the 
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conditions under which fire can be invariably got by rubbing sticks, 
probably ceased to pray for fire, as he must have prayed when the 
result was very uncertain; or perhaps the more reverent minds 
continued to rub and pray; while the bolder and busier men gradu- 
ally discarded their vows as they became convinced that rubbing was 
alone effective. But this association of cause and effect, of rubbing 
sticks with fire, and the like, instead of suggesting the scientific 
method, only caused the undisciplined savage experimentalist to 
speculate rashly, to jump at most unwarrantable conclusions, and to 
connect together things which have no affinity whatever. The 
imagination of primitive man was limited or steadied by no true 
reasoning ; one consequence was to him just as likely as another. 
If rubbing a stick produced fire, an utterly amazing result, without 
the aid of any poogal, sacrifice, or other invocation of gods, why 
should not two knives laid crossways on a threshold, or a bit of red 
string over the lintel of a door, bring down or avert disease? or why 
should not certain charms carved on the door-post make the whole 
house collapse ? All these things are ouly questions of experiment, 
and one successful operation goes a long way to establish confidence 
in yourself. If disease has once been stopped by incantation, why 
not always, or at least usually? specially if a wise woman has 
cured an ulcer by applying a few simples, and muttering unknown 
words, or has averted a hailstorm by hanging up mystic rags and 
observing the wind, there are no limits to reasonable faith in her. 
In this manner the first person who picked up a little physical 
knowledge beyond his fellows was tempted to trade upon it enor- 
mously beyond his real capital, because the boundless credulity of his 
neighbours inspires equal belief in himself; and if he can do one 
inexplicable thing he may be able to do anything else—the pecu- 
liarity of his practice being that he does everything without the 
aid of the gods. And this it is that makes him a Witch as distin- 
guished from the successful propitiator of Fetich. 

Witchcraft is thus supposed by me to begin when a savage 
stumbles upon a few natural effects out of the common run of things, 
which he finds himself able to work by unvarying rule of thumb. 
He thence infers that he has in some wonderful way imbibed extra- 
natural power, while he has only picked up accidentally one or two 
of the roughest keys which open the outer lid of the physical world. 
He has hit upon a rudimentary materialism ; and, while he fancies 
himself to be entering upon a mysterious department, in which he can 
do without the popular Fetich, he in fact becomes a Fetich unto him- 
self; for he thinks that the virtue lies in his own self (which is partly 
true), not in the essential conditions of the things which he sees and 
handles. His characteristic must have been always this, that he has 
some real knowledge, or faint tincture of it; and that while the 
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vulgar crowd round him ascribe all strange coincidences to the spite 
or favour of idols and demons, the witch makes bold to dispense 
with Divine intervention, and to rely on his own arbitrary tricks for 
producing not only a few simple effects, which he has verified, but all 
sorts of absurd exploits which he aims at by mere guess work; one 
thing be?ng to him, I repeat, just as probable or improbable as the other. 
The practice and the pretensions of the sorcerer are very nearly as 
preposterous as those of the most impudent keeper of idols. Yet the 
cardinal distinction between the Fetich witch and the Fetich 
worshipper is the same as that between the witch and all priesthoods 
in all times—the former stands aloof from the ordinary adoration of 
supernatural powers, asking nothing from capricious gods; exercising 
an art for the most part as blind and irrational as rites performed to 
a river or a rock, but yet founded upon and clinging to the idea that 
his power lies somewhere within his own control, and is not vouchsafed 
by the good pleasure of the popular divinity. Fetichism is the 
adoration of a visible object supposed to possess active power ; it 
ascribes, as Comte says, to all phenomena ideas of vital energy and 
power drawn from the human type; in short, the Fetich (a river, for 
instance) is a mysterious being whom you try to make friends with, 
as you would with a man who is plainly too strong to be frightened. But 
Fetichism also, as Comte further remarks, admits most slavishly that 
man can only hope to influence nature by worship, not by work ; 
and it sets up an order of specialists in the business of enlisting 
this irresistible supernatural agency. Whereas witchcraft does 
after its dim, blundering fashion, from the very first stumble away 
in the contrary direction; in order to avert floods or attract water 
it does not propitiate the river god or the running stream; it om- 
ploys for these purposes some utterly random and senseless ceremony 
of its own devising, which nevertheless might probably be traced 
back with infinite trouble to some scrap of real knowledge, or 
traditional observation, or hap-hazard coincidence. The witch is like 
a savage, who might pick upa lucifer match-box, and should imagine 
that the power of lighting the matches was peculiar to himself ; 
thence inferring that he was gifted with miraculous powers, and could 
command the lightning. He is only just superior to his fellows, 
who would fall down and worship the box. 

A witch, therefore, may be thus defined. He is one who professes 
to work marvels, not through the aid and counsel of the supernatural 
beings in whom he believes as much as the rest, but by certain 
occult faculties and devices which he conceives himself to possess. 
In so far as he does really possess a trifling store of superior skill 
and useful tricks, he is the savant of his time; in so far as he merely 
pretends and guesses, he is a crazy charlatan. By applying constantly 
this definition we may reduce into order our ideas of the relative 
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position of witchcraft towards all phases of religion. First, we grasp 
the real distinction, even in Fetichism, between the witch and his 
brother practitioner upon a Fetich, or the Shaman who rolls about 
the ground and screams out his oracle; and this line between adora- 
tion, inspiration, vows, or oracles, on one side, and thaumaturgy by 
occult incomprehensible arfs on the other side, divides the two 
professions from bottom to top. Secondly, we see why the said witch 
is so furiously persecuted even in the earliest times, when there is 
no church to proscribe him, nor morality to denounce his ways. 
So long as people ascribe to their gods all inexplicable and unforeseen 
calamities as well as blessings, and so long as every one is allowed 
to worship his Fetich, spirit, or idol, after his own fashion, the evils 
of superstition are confined to a few human sacrifices, whether in the 
way of slaying victims or of heretic-burning. If these burnt 
offerings will not propitiate the gods there is nothing else to be done 
in that direction. But the pretensions of a successful witch suggest 
the idea that a human heing, who is within reach of your hand to 
seize, wields mysterious power to afflict his fellow-creatures; and 
this conviction it is which has always caused, indeed in India it still 
causes, horrid cruelty. While the priest, or Fetich keeper, or oracle 
monger, is held in reverence, as the ambassador of a power on whom 
it is hopeless to make war, the witch is always feared, and usually 
detested ; because the priest disclaims all responsibility for the ills 
inflicted by his angry or malevolent deities, whereas the witch can be 
made to pay with his person. Moreover, he has also often to pay for all 
the shortcomings of the popular Fetich ; since a priest, who has the 
credit of his establishment at stake, will usually attribute any failure 
in the efficacy of prayer, or of vows, to the malignant influence of 
his natural opponent, the independent witch. Among the aboriginal 
tribes of India any disappointment in the aid which they are 
entitled to expect from their gods, to avoid averting disease or 
famine, throws the people on the scent of witchcraft. It is too dis- 
ereditable that your Fetich, after all that has been done for him 
in attentions, and even adulation, should have so broken down 
and abandoned you, as to let the cholera rage damnably, to keep 
your wife obstinately barren, to permit the rinderpest, or to afflict 
you with chronic rheumatism. But, on the part of the gods, their 
priest is apt to disown these untoward accidents, though he is 
willing carefully to absorb all blessings ; and the people, immensely 
assisted by priestly advice, fall back on witchcraft as the only possible 
alternative. The thing which torments us (they argue) is inexplic- 
able; the only two possessors of inexplicable powers are gods and 
witches; the gods can’t or won’t help us, argal we must help our- 
selves by a hue and cry after the witches. This solution of the 
puzzle is easier than any speculation as to original sin, or the stain 
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of crimes done in a previous state, or even than the anger of some 
strange divinity ; and it is the more popular because it suggests a 
remedy, as all solid diagnoses of disorder ought to do. If the mis- 
fortune were the work of a god who declined to be propitiated, you 
could only lie flat and adore Setebos, you cannot resist or punish 
him ; but if it is the wicked invention of a magician you can proceed 
at once to counteract it by torturing the inventor. Observe that the 
witches have themselves created the dilemma, upon one horn of 
which they are thus impaled, by assuming powers independent of 
the gods; for when a man,cannot get what he wants out of a god, 
he is wont to consult a witch, who usually undertakes to do his 
bidding, and never confesses that he does not feel equal to dealing 
with a case. But in proportion to the popular faith in the witch as 
an ally must be of course the fear of him as an enemy. 

Now it is worth noting, that, although among Fetichists the 
simple reason why a witch is persecuted, is that he is doing mis- 
chief—for otherwise there is no abstract theological objection to 
him—yet even in Fetichism the measures employed against him have 
a flavour of religion ;—the gods are called in to act as detectives 
and judges. It is public opinion that at first indicates the direction 
in which suspicious scrutiny should be made; the vor populi usually 
names some old woman with a smattering of simples, who has 
attempted to work cures. That particular combination of skill and 
helplessness presented by a cunning old woman seems to have 
always suggested some underhand mystery to the untutored mind of 
the poor Indian, as of the English peasant; and besides, as I have 
before remarked, a woman who can cure toothache can produce it, 
for aught the savage can tell. In individual cases the patient him- 
self, being sick, usually pitches upon his magic persecutor ; and in any 
instance conjecture is generally justified by consulting the profes- 
sional witch-finder, who will listen to your evidence and give his 
authoritative opinion on your case. Prescriptions thus made up are 
administered by the mob. The accused is seized and subjected to 
experiments which appear partly intended to make him or her 
confess, and partly aimed at forcing the witch to break the malig- 
nant charm by incessant counter-irritation, until the evil ceases or 
the evil-doer dies. There is as yet no exorcism in the proper sense 
of the word; but these operations are conducted by the light of 
whatever glimpses of the supernatural may have been vouchsafed to 
the tribe; the use of sacred weapons against witches is already 
indispensable. Such weapons are indeed used by primitive man to 
combat troubles of every sort. I only lay stress here upon the fact 
because it explains what at first puzzles an investigator into the 
witch-finding and witch-punishing business in India—the close 
resemblance of the practice and methods there in use to those 
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formerly approved by medieval Europe. The ordeal by water is 
universal among the barbarous Non-Aryan tribes of Central India, 
from the Bheels in the west country to the wild men in the 
almost unexplored jungles of Bustar and the far east, towards the 
Bay of Bengal. Here is a description of one water test, taken a few 
years ago from the mouth of an expert witch-finder among the 
Bheels, who got into a scrape for applying it to an old woman. 

“A bamboo is stuck up in the middle of any piece of water. 
The accused is taken to it, lays hold of it, and by it descends to the 
bottom. In the meantime one of the villagers shoots an arrow 
from his bow, and another runs to pick it up and bring it back to 
the place whence it was shot. Ifthe woman is able to remain under 
water until this is done, she is declared innocent, but if she comes 
up to breathe before the arrow is returned into the bowman’s hand, 
she is a true witch and must be swung as such.” 

In the case from which this account is taken the woman failed in 
the test, and was accordingly swung to and fro, roped up to a tree, 
with a bandage of red pepper on her eyes ; but it is obvious that this 
kind of ordeal, like almost all primitive ordeals, is contrived so as to 
depend for its effect much upon the manner in which it is conducted, 
whereby the operator’s favour becomes worth gaining.’ A skilful 
archer will shoot just as far as he chooses. Ordeal by water is the 
question ordinary, and I understand it to be an inquiry whether the 
water Fetich or water spirit will accept or reject the witch, whether he 
is on her side or against her. I can make nothing else of this world- 
wide custom. Another ordeal is by heat, as for instance, the picking 
of a coin out of burning oil. But the question extraordinary is by 
swinging on a sacred tree, or by flogging with switches of a par- 
ticular wood. Swinging before an idol, with a hook through the 
muscles of the back, is the well-known rite by which a Hindoo 
devotes himself to the god; and flogging with rods from a sacred 
tree manifestly adds superhuman virtue to the ordinary effect of a 
vigorous laying on. In 1865, a woman, suspected of bringing 
cholera into the village, was deliberately beaten to death with rods 
of the castor-oil tree, which is excellent for purging witchcraft. It 
is usual also to knock out the front teeth of a notorious witch; the 
practice, I conjecture, is to be connected with the world-wide belief, 
that witches assume animal shapes; for in India they are supposed 
occasionally to transform themselves into wild beasts, a superstition 
analogous to our European lycanthropy. A good many years ago, 

(1) Another mode of trial is by sewing the suspected one in a sack, which is let down 
into water about three feet deep. If the person inside the sack can get his head above 
water he is a witch. An English officer once saved a witch in India from ducking to 
death, by insisting that the witch-finder and the accusers generally should go through 


precisely the same ordeal which they had prescribed. This idea hit off the crowd’s 
notion of fair play, and the trial was adjourned sine die, by consent. 
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there was an old man “ practising as a physician,” near Srinagar in 
the Himalayas, who was notorious as a sorcerer, insomuch that his 
reputation of having devoured many persons under the form of a 
tiger cost him most of his teeth, which were extracted by the Rajah 
who then held that country, so as to render him less formidable during 
his constant metamorphoses. Shaving the heads of female witches is 
very common among the tribes much infested by sorcerers; it is 
employed as an antidote, not merely as a degrading punishment, so 
that one is tempted to trace its origin to some recondite notion of 
power residing in the hair; and thus even back toward Samson, to 
Circe with the beautiful locks, and to the familiar devils of early 
Christian times, who are said to have had a peculiar attachment for 
women with fine tresses. 

Thus the frightful cruelties inflicted on witches by the wild tribes 
of Central India are prompted by the conviction that the power 
which is causing some exasperating calamity lies in the witch him- 
self, and proceeds out of that human creature, not out of any 
Fetich or intangible demon. And as the evil is not from a god, 
therefore they use holy gear to extirpate it ; but the idea of vindicat- 
ing the insulted majesty of deities is as yet far off, for the witch is 
simply a mischievous animal whom you knock on the head as you 
would a tiger, whenever you have hunted him down. Nor is 
sorcery yet regarded in the light of treason, for though the regular 
Obi men are indeed its ill wishers, yet this is mainly because they 
have to account for the prevalence of sore afflictions, and for the 
incompetence of their gods to apply cure after due supplication. 
It is therefore convenient to resolve such problems by reference to 
witchcraft, when all that the gods need do is to disown the accused, 
or to lend a hand in detecting him—for which objects and reasons 
the ordeals have been instituted. Sorzery is at this stage not so 
much an illicit irreligious trade as a wily and sinister art whereby 
honest men are plagued; being thus esteemed very much as law 
and lawyer are received by the unlearned vulgar in England and 
elsewhere. This is, however, its malevolent and uncanny form ; 
on its brighter side witchcraft embodies the primitive mysteries of 
the art of healing, combining spells with quack medicines, the spell 
being what the patient mainly relies on. And as the aboriginal 
Indian patient expects the incantation to have a precise immediate 
effect, like a strong drug, so we may perceive the same conception 
inverted still moving among the peasantry of England, who talk of 
a dose acting “like a charm,” that is, novelly and unaccountably— 
while the Indian employs a charm to act like a dose. Neither in 
England nor in India is there yet any large class of the population 
which has finally and firmly grasped the conclusion that a dose will 
act by itself, without any sort of charm or invocation whatsoever. 
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But just as the heavy mist which at dawn covers a primeval 
forest or waste fen land may be seen gradually to rise, spread out 
into lighter haze, and wreath itself into various fantastic shapes, so 
in India the dense low-lying aboriginal Fetichism expands and 
tapers into higher forms. Polytheism then draws closer the broad 
hem of its sacerdotal phylactery, and shrinks from witchcraft with 
increasing antipathy. Not yet does the priest abhor or assail the 
witch ; his prejudices carry him little beyond carefully disowning 
such low practitioners, and relegating sorcery outside the bounds of 
decent spiritualism, as a college of physicians might separate 
themselves from a quack. The business manifestly dispenses with 
the intervention of the great traditional deities, with their embodi- 
ments, ministers, rites, and scriptures; it is therefore indefensible 
upon any orthodox scheme of religion, and is also condemned as in 
effect disreputable. Moreover, as the religion of a country develops, 
so also does its witchcraft become modified from its earliest struc- 
ture, and suffer a change of character. Its essential materialism, 
always unconscious and hap-hazard, easily accepts a supernatural 
impression ; and among the Hindus proper the tricks of the primi- 
tive art or trade get incrusted over by the alluvial deposits of super- 
stitions extinct or discarded by the predominant castes and races. 
Prevailing popular delusions affect even the sorcerer, so to keep up 
with the times he also must pretend to some backstairs interest with 
deities ; if he is a Hindu he is often patronised by (or patronises) 
some obscure, ill-conditioned god of the rudest type, who has lost all 
fashion under the improvement of general religious culture. His 
craft becomes complicated with the earlier and more discreditable 
rites of depressed races and superseded liturgies; so that he is less 
easily distinguishable than at a more simple stage. No ordinary 
Hindu, however, has any doubt that there is a wide gulf between a 
witch and a devout person who has imbibed thaumaturgic power, 
though it is very difficult to hit off the popular definition ; and, on 
the whole, it appears that one must judge of wonder-workers by 
their fruits, whether they be good or evil; So long as a man pos- 
sessing inscrutable secrets restricts himself to useful employment of 
them, to the department of detecting thieves and discovering lost 
property, he is respected as a kind of supernatural private inquiry 
office and cloak-room for friends or chattels. When, however, the 
wise man’s art takes a dark hue, and his ways are harmful, then 
he is at once stigmatized as a witch, and usually with accurate 
justice, for the sorcerer will be found to have stepped into all the 
scandalous business which a general advance in religious ethics may 
prove the gods to have abandoned. So far as he relies on any rites 
at all, they are connected with the worship of those Helot, or out- 
cast tribes, which are excluded from the Brahminical temples; but 
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his whole system escapes the control which in practice public 
opinion exercises over every openly-professed religion. For these 
reasons the witch deteriorates rapidly, and descends as polytheism 
rises. He is not violently persecuted by the mob or by the learned ; 
but he holds with all classes a position which a quack of the baser 
sort still holds in the department of medicine. You go to such an 
one because he is familiar, and gives himself no airs, does not 
trouble himself about orthodox forms, or about the morality of means 
or ends, will do your work cheaply, though perchance dirtily, and 
will undertake operations that no respectable priest or shrine would 
agree to bring about by the favour of divinity. He is to be found 
in the back slums and coupe gorge alleys of superstition and of 
elementary physics; he dabbles largely in poisons and love philtres ; 
he can bind or loosen the aiguillette in a parlous manner; and 
throughout he mixes up miracles with medicine after a fashion that 
ends later on by getting him. into trouble with both camps. When his 
simples will not always kill or cure, he ekes them out with hideous 
mummery ; and when that resource has failed, he has been known to 
perform a contract to rid you of an enemy by mere carnal assassina- 
tion. He is more prone than ever to ascribe the credit of his suc- 
cessful cures, not to what he really knows or has done, but to his 
portentous gifts or to his familiar demons ; whereby any rudimentary 
conceptions of true science are greatly hindered, for every sudden 
death or skilful cure is instantly set down to magic by the vulgar. 
The majority of witches are, it must be owned, mere cheats and 
swindlers; nevertheless, they appear to be the unworthy depositaries 
of whatever small hoard of natural magic may have been painfully 
secreted during long ages of soul-destroying misrule. They know 
some optical tricks; and the action of emotions upon the bodily 
organism, as in mesmerism, has been perceived and practised from 
very ancient times. In the East mesmerism is pure magic; in the 
West it is suspicious charlatanry. Its whole history offers a good 
illustration of the manner in which a natural phenomenon which is 
obscure, uncommon, and isolated, may first be condemned as sorcery, 
and afterwards be repudiated as incredible; may be rejected by 
orthodox science as well as by orthodox religion. I suppose that 
the reputation of insensibility to pain possessed by witches in India 
as well asin Europe (where the running of pins into them was a 
common test), is connected with the well-known anesthesia produced 
by the mesmeric trance. 

It is difficult to explain, except upon the assumption that ignorant 
and simple imaginations all range with a very short tether over 
similar ground, why we find in India the identical old English 
soreerer’s device of moulding an image of his doomed victim and 
afflicting it with pins; or wasting it in flame, in mere faith that the 
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person imaged will bleed or pine away simultaneously. But early 
in this century the life of the Nizam of the Deccan (a great prince 
in those days) was attempted by this diabolical invention ; and, as 
the ladies of the harem were said to be at the bottom of the plot, a 
scandal wascaused not unlike that for which the Duchess of Gloucester 
had to do penance, after conspiring with sorcerers to remove 
Henry VI. by this very trick of an infernal doll shaped in the 
likeness of majesty. Not long ago, one partner in a respectable 
commercial firm in one of the great Indian cities applied to a 
reputed sorcerer for his aid in removing another partner; but the 
sorcerer, who was merely an honest leech, preferred to collude with 
the threatened partner to cheat the would-be murderer out of 
heavy fees, the conjuror performing the wax-doll rites, while the 
victim pretended mysterious ailments and a general sense of vital. 
exhaustion. 

The Banjaras of Central India, who formerly carried all the grain 
traffic of the country on vast droves of bullocks, are terribly vexed 
by witchcraft, to which their wandering and precarious existence 
especially exposes them in the shape of fever, rheumatism, and 
dysentery. Solemn inquiries are still held in the wild jungles where 
these people camp out like gipsies, and many an unlucky hag has been 
strangled by sentence of their secret tribunals. In difficult cases 
they consult the most eminent of their spiritual advisers or holy men, 
who may be within reach; but it is usual, as a proper precaution 
against mistakes which even learned divines may commit, to buy 
some trifling article on the road to the consultation, and to try the 
diviner’s faculty by making him guess what it was, before proceeding 
to matters of life or death. The saint works himself into a state of 
demoniac possession, and gasps out some woman’s name ; she is killed 
by her nearest relative, or allowed to commit suicide, unless indeed 
her family are able to make it worth the diviner’s while to have 
another fit, and to detect some one else. Observe, that though the 
witch and the witch-finder are in these transactions both on precisely 
the same level of darkest and deepest superstition, yet that the two 
professions are entirely distinct and mutually opposed. The Banjaras 
are in no sense an aboriginal tribe. 

I find, therefore, that witchcraft has always been a separate art 
and calling side by side with the stewardship of divine systems, but 
apart from it. Also, that the most primitive witchcraft looks very 
like medicine in an embryonic state; but as no one will give the 
aboriginal physician any credit for cures or chemical effects produced 
by simple human knowledge, he is soon forced back into occult and 
mystic devices which belong neither to religion nor to destiny, but 
are a ridiculous mixture of both, whence the ordinary kind of witch- 
craft is generated. Now its progressive degradation as a science 
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may be measured by the gradual elevation of its two original ingre- 
dients—of the religious sentiment, and (much later) of real experi- 
mental knowledge. In polytheism it is the relative, upward growth 
of morality, and of popular conceptions of the divine nature, which 
depress witchcraft to a lower level of public esteem. A higher idea 
of the functions of divinity usually coincides with a more restricted 
idea of their employment ; and the notion is soon developed of gods 
interfering mainly on the side of virtue (except where their own 
majesty or privileges are concerned), and even then only on important 
occasions. So soon as men come to presume gods to be incapable of 
gross injustice, of unprovoked cruelty, or of wanton malice, they 
impute to the witch every sudden misfortune, like apoplexy or para- 
lysis, that befalls a blameless man or beast. In an earlier intellec- 
tual state, vicious cruelty is not incompatible with the character of a 
Fetich or vengeful goddess who has been introduced to Hinduism by 
Brahmanised Fetich worshippers; but with the milder polytheism of 
Hinds proper, the practice of using mighty power to do evil ceases 
to be approved as a godlike characteristic, and thus becomes dis- 
creditable; while even to do good the great deities are reluctant to 
interpose, save when the knot is worthy to be loosed by divine 
fingers. De minimis non curant; they will bestow a victory or a 
pestilence, but for petty blessing or cursing there is a tendency 
towards the Epicurean theosophy. Nevertheless, since the peculiar 
need of the primitive mind is to insist upon a religious or super- 
natural causation for all queer, unaccountable facts, insomuch that to 
such minds the miraculous explanation is, as Grote remarks, the 
rational one ; therefore the vulgar polytheists still cling obstinately 
to witchcraft as their easiest interpretation of phenomena for which 
their inferior gods decline to be responsible, as their readiest source for 
the remedies which Heaven will no longer undertake to provide, and 
man has not yet tried to discover. The great plagues, like cholera 
or small-pox, still belong to the gods, who personally inflict and can 
therefore remove them; but as the nobler Hindu deities rise higher 
towards the clouds above, and gradually melt away into abstractions, 
they deign less and less to trouble themselves with trivial grievances 
or animosities, or to bow down their ear to the lamentation and 
ancient tale of wrong which comes ever steaming up from the much- 
enduring tillers of Indian soil. The consequence is that all dirty 
squabbles, and the criminal side of miraculous business generally, 
are gradually made over to witches; and the earlier habit of attri- 
puting malignant, monkey-like tricks to your god, or of expecting 
trifling services from him, is discouraged and disowned by the priests 
as inconsistent with the dignity of their cultus. You cannot expect a 
great incarnation of Vishnu to cure your cow, or find your lost 
purse ; nor will public opinion tolerate your going to any frequented 
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temple or shrine with a petition that your neighbour’s wife, his ox, 
or his ass may be smitten with some sore disease. You will not find 
a respectable minister to take an offering or to use his influence in 
such silly and scandalous jobs with any saint or deity who values his 
self-respect. 

It must be remembered, also, that the upper sort of polytheistic 
priest very rapidly hardens down into a mechanical master of cere- 
monies, the rigid expounder of accredited traditional religion; and 
that under this process of change he is apt to transfer even his 
mantic office, the expounding of occasional marvels, to astrologers, 
soothsayers, convulsionists, and the like—a class which in all its 
branches must be distinguished, in India, from the magicians proper. 
Astrologers, fortune-tellers by sortilege, and interpreters by dreams 
or omens, all swarm throughout India, but all these watch nature 
in order to ascertain the will and intention of the gods; whereas, I 
define a witch to be one who works independently of them. The 
witch has originally, I imagine, nothing at all to do with the Mantis ; 
though it is easy to see how they came to be confounded during the 
first centuries of the Christian era in Europe. 

Yet I must not be supposed to assert that even the uppermost 
gods of Hinduism have retired behind mere ceremonial altars, like 
constitutional monarchs ; on the contrary, I say that all still take 
active interest in the well-being of their worshippers, some working 
by laws as loftily as any mortal Indian executive, and are therefore 
as well worth propitiation. But I mean that there are many grades 
of accessibility among them, from Brahma—who since he created 
the world has taken no further trouble about it, and having got 
quite above his everyday business is very properly rewarded by 
possessing only one out of the million temples to Hindu gods—down 
to the lowest pettifogging deity to whom nothing comes amiss by 
way of adouceur. One of this last sort may often be stumbled upon 
enshrined in deep jungle by some lonely cross-road or choked-up well ; 
a low caste illiterate hedge-priest presides, who with fearsome ritual 
doth immolate a young pig before a clay image daubed with red 
paint. The man is a scandal to Brahmanism, and only distinct from 
Fetichism because the image probably represents some utterly obscure 
saint or hero of the spot; but he is not a witch. This hedge-priest 
serves his god or devil, whereas a witch makes the familiar demon, 
if one is kept, serve him. Now polytheism is so tolerant that it 
allows a man to apply at discretion to any of its deities, and 
perhaps he may begin with his suit to the highest class of them, on 
the principle of always dealing, where possible, with the heads of 
departments. But if a man does not get his remedy there, he 
obviously goes elsewhere. He will generally try some god of local 
reputation and fair fame; failing these he will resort to miraculous 
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shrines and far-famed places of pilgrimage. Thence he may come 
down for relief to living men—to ecstatics, ascetics, and saints 
marvellously gifted or afflicted ; or he may take a step even lower, 
and consult inspired Shimanists who have the divine afflatus con- 
stantly laid on, and screech out their oracle in a frenzy ;* but here 
he is arriving at the last stage of legitimate research into the super- 
natural. Beyond this line a moral man will not venture in pursuit 
of his object, if it is one of which he is not ashamed ; for if he pro- 
ceeds further he has left the region of divinity, and has got among 
the witches. He will only do this if his need be very trifling, 
such as the cure of a beast or the finding of a coin, or if it be evil 
and criminal,—saving only the exceptional case when he, being him- 
self manifestly vexed by a witch, is justified, according to common 
opinion, in secking to employ the “ex talionis. Here begins the 
black art proper, of which, if we may judge by study of its practices 
from real life in India, we must own that our ancestors may have 
had very good reasons for persecuting it, though they proceeded on 
grounds widely mistaken, and very often against the wrong persons. 
In any decent condition of society the sorcerers have subsided for 
the most part to the level of knaves and cheats, religiously and 
medically. Obviously the wide-spread popular detestation of witch- 
craft was against its evil ways, and a great part of its ill-fame was 
quite separate from the theologic prejudices against black and white 
magic indiscriminately, which the Catholic Church very consistently 
entertained. 

It is among the Musulmans that we find, as might be expected, 
the first distinct expression of religious condemnation of all magic 
as a sin, because it is treason against God. Sorcery of all kinds is 
known and incessantly practised. Much business is done in amulets, 
charms, spells, exorcism, magic mirrors, cabalistic figures, divination, 
sortilege, and the like; nor do the common people curse a magician 
unless his dealings or deeds be wicked. The magician of Islam is 
he who hath power over the genii, or over fairies, and who will cast 
out devils by magic circles and incantations not known to the ortho- 
dox rubric for that end provided, and who is also well furnished 
with talismans for causing a devil to enter your body. Then there 
is the minor sorcerer, who helps you to captivate women, to discover 
thieves, or to find out what your absent friends are about by the aid 
of the magic mirror. I fancy that the magic mirror, so famous in 


(1) These professional convulsionists used to be notorious for oracular powers upon 
the Malabar coast, where their custom was to work themselves into violent hysterics, 
when they thundered out curses or prophecies, as the occasion required. Formerly 
they were much employed, after the fashion of Balak, for political purposes ; but their 
inspiration was often of the kind that is still supposed to stimulate the hysterical utter- 
ances of a London paper—a strong partiality for the ministry of the day. 
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the medizval romance of western Europe, whereby an honest 
crusader often caught most discomforting glimpses of his domestic 
interior, must have been imported from the East in those ages. It 
will be remembered that Lane, in his ‘‘ Modern Egyptians,” gives a 
minute description of this kind of magical feat, and that in “‘ Eothen” 
Mr. Kinglake relates a ludicrous failure by the conjuror whom he 
desired to summon Dr. Keats, of Eton. In India the conjuror 
polishes with some black oily paste a child’s hand; charms are 
muttered while the child stares steadily at the bright surface, and 
describes the visions which successively pass across it. It is worth 
noting that the image of a broom sweeping the ground which, 
according to Lane, frightened a young Englishwoman who allowed 
the mirror to be prepared in her hand, appears to be in India also 
the apparition which the mirror-holder ordinarily begins by describ- 
ing. There may be something in Lane’s remark that the whole 
process reminds him of animal magnetism. 

But all these arts are denounced by rigid Musulman divines, 
especially by the Wahabi sect, whose distinctive theologic note is 
great jealousy of any encroachment upon the centralized unity of 
Divinity. Magic, say the more liberal doctors, is a concealed power, 
which is given to some men for profession and use, just as a sword 
is a visible instrument which some get hold of and learn to use; 
and, as with arms, so with magic, the only question should be 
whether it is employed for good or for ill. If a man devotes him- 
self to the study of these abstruse and powerful arts, he may acquire 
the thaumaturgic faculty, and may extort obedience from genii; 
but he must wield his authority for right ends. He may succeed in 
commanding the evil genii todo him all kinds of wicked service, 
but then he is practising black, or Satanic magic. The story of one 
Shah Darval is famous in Central India; indeed it belongs to a 
kind famous throughout the world,—the legend of a man who has 
obtained possession, usually by chance or trick, of a power which is 
too strong for him to manage. Shah Darval, was groom toa great 
magician of the Michael Scott type, who, lying on his death-bed, 
felt himself passing away at an hour when all his disciples were 
absent. The only person who heard the magician’s call was this 
poor horse-boy, who brought him water, so to him did the wizard 
impart the secret spell, which bound two genii to serve him. But 
Shah Darval could handle his magic no better than the Dwarf in 
the “Lay of the Last Minstrel ;” some say he did some awful crime, 
others, that he broke the vow of chastity on which his power 
depended ; anyhow his genii soon tore him to pieces, and he isa 
wandering demon to this day.' Of course the ordinary moral lesson 


(1) A similar legend, widely spread over a vast tract of country, is that of Hemar 
Punt, by some identified with HemAdri, an authentic physician of the ninth century. He, 
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against abuse of great gifts may be pointed by this legend; but it 
might also be imagined to be a faint and far distant reverberation of 
the despairing voice of some ancient seeker after knowledge, who 
has caught just a glimpse of what will be known after his time, 
dying in the dark ages, surrounded by fanatics and poor fools like 
Shah Darval, with the miserable certainty that his few discoveries 
must perish with him, and that his name will be lost among a crowd 
of barbarous conjurors. 

The stricter doctrines of Islam approach Christianity in their 
entire condemnation of all curious arts. According to them 
magic is Shirk, a word which literally means partnership; and 
secondarily, a sort of polytheism. As applied to magic, the term 
may imply the admission of other supernatural beings into partner- 
ship with the miraculous powers that are God’s attribute ; or with the 
rigid Unitarians it would mean that the magician himself becomes 
an apostate and a renegade, by arming himself rebelliously with 
weapons that belong by prerogative to God alone. And in this 
latter definition we find again the idea which is the spinal column 
of witchcraft; for the essence of magic, as distinguished from 
miracles, is in Islam that it is performed without calling on God’s 
name, and without ascribing to him glory for the deed; which, if 
the deed be evil or foolish, cannot of course be done. And so we 
come round again to our aboriginal definition of witchcraft,—that it 
is a marvellous art independent of popular theology, and therefore 
disowned by it in every stage of belief. Nevertheless not even 
among Mahommedans is sorcery really laid under such uncompro- 
mising proscription as was imposed upon it by the furious persecu- 
tion of the old Catholic Church in Europe, which established so 
crushing a monopoly of miracles that even scientific discoveries and 
harmless tricks were put down as a breach of it. Whereas the 
respectable Indian world in general is of Ralpho’s opinion in 
Hudibras, that “the Saints have freedom to go to sorcerers if they 
need ’em,” and that by “subtle stratagem,” to make use of the 
devil for innocent ends is no sin at all. In India we have no 
trace of that queer twist given by medisval Christianity to the 
primitive mental shabit of adoring what is unintelligible, which 
makes the ignorant European still ascribe odd things to the devil, 
and which brought down the ban of all churches upon any strange 
gifts displayed by men, so that contraband prodigies were suppressed 
as the Excise now hunts down stills. No one, not even the 
too, found himself obliged to keep his demons employed, and he set them to build 


temples with huge stones, without mortar. The demons finished them all in one night, 
and their ruins, called by the profane ancient Hindoo architecture, are to be seen all 
over the Dekhan to this day. 

(1) Tavernier, who visited India in the 17th century, relates how, being at an English 
settlement, he saw that celebrated trick of the Indian jugglers—the causing of a mango- 
tree to grow from a slip in half an hour. He says that an English minister, who was 
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soundest Musulman divine, will in India take the trouble actively, 
to molest a witch who has not meddled with him or his. 

It is probable that in no other time or country has witchcraft ever 
been so comfortably practised as it is now in India under British 
rule. In Europe it has always been either persecuted or ridiculed ; 
and its worst sufferings must have been during that period when the 
Church insisted that belief in witchcraft was an essential dogma, 
and stamping it out a primary duty. To disbelieve in its super- 
natural existence was almost as bad as to practise it, wherefore 
between the two millstones of hard-set credulity and savage 
animosity the witch was brayed as in a mortar. Now though in 
India every one believes in witchcraft as a fact, yet there is here no 
church foreseeing dimly that faith in witchcraft is an outwork of 
its own miraculous evidences, and that unfaith may be, as Glanvil 
logically calls it, an insidious sapping of all belief in the supernatural. 
Thus his countrymen are not bound to prosecute the Indian sorcerer 
on religious grounds; while he lives under laws which, instead of 
condemning him, interfere actively to protect him from molestation, 
and are much more prone to hang witch-finders than witches. Of 
course, the witch is punished when he takes to poisoning or pure 
swindling; but, so long as his modes of influence are metaphysical, 
so long as he keeps to sticking pins in a wax figure, brewing in a 
cauldron, burying a fowl head downwards, howling out incantations, 
and the like, it is not easy for an English judge to punish the man 
because he can make his neighbours believe that these operations 
affect the climate or the health of any one against whom they are 
directed. The Penal Code does indeed contain one section that 
might reach witches ;* but then it might, under a similar construc- 
tion, reach also the priests of all the recognised religions in India, 
which would be inconvenient. As a matter of fact, this section 
merely continues the ancient oriental distinction between black and 
white magic; for while it forbids the threatening of evil, it does 
not prohibit the promise of good, though one can be no more an 
imposture than the other. In every village of Central India they 
keep a hereditary servant, whose profession is to ward off impending 
hailstorms by frightful noises, by consulting the motion of water in 
certain pots, and by dancing about with a sword. If he threatened 
to bring down the hail, he would be “tunded” as a witch by the 
public, and imprisoned as an intimidator by the magistrate ; but as 
his intentions are beneficent, he is encouraged and supported. But 
if we concede that to menace bodily harm or material mischief by 
the most absurd devices is clearly punishable, we find it much 


present, declared that he would refuse the communion to any man who looked on at 
such devilry, and so broke up the gathering. 

(1) Section 508. It punishes the causing a person to do or omit any thing, by 
inducing him to believe that he will be rendered, by some act of the offender, an object 
of divine displeasure. j 
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more difficult to settle how far we are to take legal notice of threats 
of divine displeasure that may show itself, like small-pox, in very 
substantial form. Yet if India be shortly endowed with that free re- 
presentation which certain Englishmen desire immediately to bestow 
upon her, it is pretty certain that the anti-Brahminical candidate 
at a Benares election will some day find that his voters and their 
female relatives are being intimidated as to their future fate, by pre- 
dictions of a kind which will far exceed in strength and force of 
graphic detail the most fervent anathemas of the Galway priests. 
The witch is, however, a much more unmanageable subject for 
modern governments than the Indian priest, because his delusions 
are more gross and palpable. So long as he keeps to white, or even 
to greyish magic, it would be unfair to prosecute him hastily, because 
he is a bit of an impostor. He is not much worse than the quacks 
who still, in law and in medicine, administer senseless, obsolete 
formulas, which they put in motion like a spell, to kill or cure by 
hap-hazard, or to ruin a man technically against all reason. And I 
return to the point at which I began when I say that even the most 
grotesque and ridiculous operations of witchcraft, the method of 
divining the course of a hailstorm by looking at water in a row of 
pots, for instance, may possibly contain the germ or hidden kernel of 
some real observation. At any rate, the practice seems to me to 
stimulate the spirit of observation and induction more than 
the mere watching of signs and omens, or sacrifices to gods; 
though Comte believes that these things stimulated early physical 
inquiry. Chance and strangeness are the very essence of an omen ; 
whereas sorcery pretends to be an exact science. And from this 
point of view it might possibly be affirmed that even the poor 
aboriginal witch of the jungles, with all his sins and’ disreputable 
hocus-pocus, is in his time and generation persecuted, like Paracelsus 
and Cornelius Agrippa, mainly on account of his singularity and of 
his relative superiority. He is making a first step, however stumbling 
and unconscious, upon a road which may lead him away from abject 
prostration before the idols and phantasms which overawe his world ; 
or, if he hath a devil, it is his own familiar, rather his servant than 
his master, not the tyrannous hobgoblin that overawes the crowd. 
He is just touching, though he may only touch and let go, a line of 
thought which points, albeit vaguely and most crookedly, towards 
something like spiritual and mental independence; whereas his 
Fetichist brethren are only just setting forth into that interminable 
labyrinth of speculation as to invisible and preternatural personalities 
which at last threatens to lead the foremost of modern Hindus—after 
ages of wandering in the waste ocean of their theology, and pitiful 
clinging to its ever-breaking shore—back again to that despised and 
abhorred materialism which primitive mankind is in such haste to 
cut away and cruelly exterminate. A. ©. Lyatt. 
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FROM A COLONIAL POINT OF VIEW. 


Aw observant journalist’ has remarked that it is a singular fact 
that in Austria “those who have vigorously struck down every 
ecclesiastical and political monopoly throughout the Empire are the 
most vehement advocates of a restrictive commercial policy, while, 
on the other hand, those who are in favour of free trade are the 
most ardent supporters of ecclesiastical privilege.” Austria is not 
singular in this respect. In France the advocates of free speech 
and a free press are restrictionists, while imperialists, as a rule, are 
free traders. In the United States the abolitionists, or republicans, 
are avowed restrictionists, while the democrats are as decidedly in 
favour of free trade. Precisely the same phenomenon may be 
observed in the British colonies. In Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand, the party of progress has always been identified with a 
restrictive commercial policy, while the conservatives are the most 
uncompromising of free traders. Indeed it may be said that one- 
half of the entire English-speaking race are, in one shape or another, 
in favour of a restrictionist policy, and of this half the great majority 
are advanced liberals. It is the national creed in the United States, 
Canada, and the leading Australian and New Zealand colonies. 
That it should be so appears to the typical Englishman a very 
remarkable instance of perversity, and he can only account for the 
phenomenon by attributing it to the ignorance and folly which his 
hasty estimate of democratic communities leads him to suppose must 
be their predominant characters. 

If these colonial communities have a reason for their creed, as 
doubtless they have, it should be worth while to examine it. Let 
us, at all events, do them the justice of looking at the question from 
their own point of view. Now, in order that we may be in a 
position to do so, we must reconsider a doctrine which has hitherto 
been held to be one of the best established in the whole range of 
political economy. We refer to the doctrine usually held with 
regard to taxes on commodities. Political Economists of the English 
school express themselves confidently to the effect that, under all 
circumstances, faxes on commodities ultimately fall on the con- 
sumers. They allege that the producer, or the importer, as the case 
may be, pays the tax in the first instance, and passes it on to the 
dealer; that the dealer again passes it on to the consumer; and 
that the latter, as he cannot again pass it on, inevitably bears the 


(1) The Economist. 
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burden of it. We hope to be able to show, before we have done, 
that taxes on commodities are sometimes intercepted before they 
reach the consumer ; that when they do reach the consumer, they 
are not always paid by him, that in fact, he sometimes passes them 
on; and that even when they are paid by the consumer he may 
only suffer a temporary loss for a permanent gain. At the same 
time we wish it to be distinctly understood that we do not controvert 
the generally received doctrine on this subject further than we have 
now indicated. We merely desire to point out certain conditions 
which seem to us to limit its universal application. 

Generally speaking, when the price obtained for any commodity 
is not the highest which consumers are willing to pay for it, any 
tax imposed on that commodity will fall on the consumers; but 
when the conditions are reversed, and the price obtained is already 
as high as consumers are willing to pay, the tax will fall on the 
producers. It may be maintained, however, that even when the 
price obtained for a commodity is not the highest the consumer is 
willing to give, any tax imposed on such commodity may still fall 
on the producers. This is a result that often follows when it is an 
object of special importance to producers to secure a foreign market 
for the disposal of their surplus stock. It may be a matter of con- 
venience to them to be able to employ their hands and machinery, 
during certain periods of the year when the home demand is dull, in 
manufacturing expressly for the foreign market; and rather than 
not have this outlet for their goods, or constant employment for 
their labour and capital, they may often be content to forego part 
of their usual profit, or what might be equivalent to the amount 
of duty their goods might have to pay in entering a foreign port. 
In ordinary commercial transactions it is found that people usually 
take all they can get for their goods, and often a great deal more 
than is either reasonable or just. 

Again, when the tax is of small amount, and when there is conse- 
quently a difficulty in apportioning it to consumers, it may fall 
ov. the producers or intermediate agent. Some time ago the Italian 
government imposed a multure tax, which, it was supposed, would 
have the effect of increasing the price of bread. No such effect 
followed, however. The only effect of the tax was to close a large 
number of the smaller mills throughout Italy, leaving the tax to be 
paid by the owners of the more efficient mills out of the profits of 
their larger business.’ So with the English shipping dues, which, 
as a matter of fact, are not paid by the merchants or consumers but 
by the shipowners. In answer to a deputation which waited on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer recently, Mr. Lowe, adopting the 
popular view on this question, attempted to explain that the ship- 
(1) Finance Minister's Statement for 1869. 
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owners did not pay the dues out of their own pockets; that they 
only advanced the money to the merchant; that the merchant again 
indemnified himself by raising the price of his goods to the con- 
sumers. But it appeared that in this particular case Mr. Lowe’s 
theory did not square with the fact, as the deputation, which con- 
sisted of the leading shipowners in England, positively assured him 
that no such transfer took place, and that they, and they alone, paid 
the dues. The deputation further explained that the shipowners 
adopted this course because they found it inconvenient to adjust the 
charges to their particular business, owing to the smallness of the 
amount. : 

We now come to an entirely new class of phenomena, when the 
incidence of taxation becomes a matter of secondary importance. 
A tax may, under certain conditions, have the very opposite effect 
from which it usually has, for instead of increasing the price of the 
commodity taxed it may have the effect of diminishing it. An 
import duty has this effect when the country imposing the duty has 
facilities for producing the commodity which it taxes. Of course 
the reduction in price in such a case is a question of time, depending 
upon the energy with which the manufacture is taken up, and the 
facilities for obtaining the requisite capital, labour, and raw material. 
Tke manufacture of cotton in the United States furnishes an illus- 
tration of the effect of import duties in this respect. In 1816 
Congress passed a tariff, imposing a duty of 25 per cent. on all 
cotton fabrics entering any port in the United States, the cotton 
manufacture in that country being just then in its infancy, and 
struggling against excessive imports from abroad. This high duty 
was continued, with slight modifications, till 1834, when it was 
somewhat reduced, but before the reduction took place the manu- 
facture of cotton, particularly the coarser kinds of fabrics, had been 
thoroughly established, and the United States, from being an im- 
porter had become a large exporter of this class of goods. From 
‘the evidence given before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on imports, in 1840, it was indisputably proved that 
American cotton goods had, previous to this time, been sold in the 
East and West Indies, in the Brazils, and in other South American 
States, at a lower price than the same kind of goods made in 
England could be sold for. 

A high duty was also about the same time imposed on leather, 
wooden and iron ware, tools and implements of all kinds imported 
into the United States, and the consequence was that importations of 
that class of goods have gradually decreased, and cheaper home-made 
manufactures have taken their place. American-made boots and 
shoes, carriages, and numerous other articles of manufacture now 
compete in the world’s market with the cheapest products of British 
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workshops, while in the case of mining and agricultural tools and 
implements, the American products have driven the British cut of 
the field all over the world. If American producers can undersell 
competitors abroad, there can be no doubt that American consumers 
can buy cheaper at home, and the duty therefore must have been 
a gain rather than a loss to them. That the imposition of the duty 
on imports and the growth of the home manufacture, stand in the 
relation of cause and effect, there can hardly be a doubt, judging 
from these and other instances I might refer to.! 

But perhaps the clearest case on record of the effect of an import duty 
in ultimately cheapening the price of a commodity, is the sugar-beet 
manufacture in France. When the continental blockade had, in the 
beginning of the present century, increased the price of sugar in that 
country, the French Government instituted a series of experiments 
with a view to the extracting of this commodity from beetroot ; but 
with the appliances of science then at command, no more than two 
per cent. of sugar could be extracted from beet, while the quality, at 
the same time, was very inferior. The manufacture consequently 
languished for a long period, and only obtained importance in 1836, 
when the produce manufactured in that year amounted to 49,000,000 
kil., the industry being at this time protected by a differential duty 
of from 424 to 494 frances per 100 kil., as against the colonial 
sugar manufactured from cane. With the increase of the home 
manufacture the importation of colonial sugar proportionately fell 
off, and so did the revenue from this source ; to make up for the loss 
thus accruing, the government imposed an excise duty on sugar 
manufactured from beet of from 164 to 22 francs per 100 kil., 
according to quality, the home manufacture being still favoured by a 
differential duty of from 26 to 27} francs per 100 kil. The impo- 
sition of this excise duty had the effect, however, of closing one- 
fourth of the sugar-beet factories throughout the country, and the 
total produce fell off in consequence, in the year 1839, to 224 millions 
of kil., or less than one-half of what it was three years previously. 


(1) Alexander Hamilton, Secretary to the Treasury during Washington's administra- 
tion, and the greatest statesman America ever produced, says :— Though it were true 
that the immediate and certain effect of regulations controlling the competition of foreign 
with domestic fabrics was an increase of price, it is universally true that the contrary is 
the ultimate effect with every successful manufacture. When a domestic manufacture 
has attained to perfection, and has engaged in the prosecution of it a competent number 
of persons, it invariably becomes cheaper. . . . The internal competition which takes 
place soon does away with everything like monopoly, and by degrees reduces the price 
of the article to the minimum of reasonable profit on the capital employed.” —Treasury 
Report, Dec. 5, 1791. 

The following testimony may be considered impartial as regards the effect of the 
American tariff on the edge-tool trade. It is from Ryland’s Zron Trade Cireular, pub- 
lished at Birmingham, England, and is dated March 4, 1871:—** The edge-tool trade is 
well sustained, and we have less of the effects of American competition. That this com- 
petition is severe, however, is a fact that cannot be ignored, and it applies to many other 
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But the industry gradually recovered itself, and in 1842 the produce 
reached 41 millions. In 1843 an Act was passed by which the duty on 
indigenous sugar was, during the course of the next five years, to be 
gradually assimilated to that on sugar imported from the French 
colonies. This was followed by the downfall of more establishments, 
chiefly those that were badly managed; but again the home pro- 
duction increased till 1850 (that is, two years after the duties had 
become assimilated), when the quantity manufactured reached 65 
million kil., and from that time till the present the production has 
steadily increased year by year. That is not all; the most remark- 
able fact has yet to be stated. In 1864 an Act was passed imposing 
a differential duty against the home-made sugar, and in favour of 
sugar imported from the French colonies. By that Act the home 
product was made to pay an excise duty of, according to quality, 
from 42 to 44 francs per 100 kil., whereas the sugar imported from 
the French colonies paid, from the 15th of June, 1867, 5 francs, and 
subsequently 3 francs 60 centimes, less per 100 kil.” The beet sugar 
industry has been able to stand this strain upon it, and is now 
actually repaying the State on the one hand, and the consumer on 
the other, for the assistance rendered to it in the earlier stages of its 
existence. But that, we may observe by the way, is a very small 
portion of the benefits that have accrued to the country from the 
establishment of this industry. France not only produces enough 
sugar for her own consumption, but is also an extensive exporter. 
Large quantities of French-made sugar are annually exported to. 
England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Sweden, Russia, Italy, the 
Barbary States, Egypt, La Plata, and numerous other countries.’ 
The manufacture of beet sugar has, indeed, become one of the most 
important industries in that country, employing an enormous amount 
of both labour and capital; while the State now derives, directly 
and indirectly, a vast revenue from this one industry, sufficient in 
time to repay even the large preliminary expenditure (in the shape 
of differential duties) invested in its establishment. 

An import duty in such cases as we have referred to has the effect 
of enabling local manufactures to develop themselves. It renders 
local competition possible, and permits a new class of producers to 
enter the field. And this, too, it does without showing any favour- 


branches than that of edge-tools. Every Canadian season affords unmistakable evidence 
that some additional article in English hardware is being supplanted by the produce of 
Northern States, and‘it is notorious how largely American wares are rivalling those of 
the mother country in other of our colonial possessions, as well as upon the Continent. 
The ascendence of the protectionist party in the States continues to operate most favour- 
able for the manufacturing interests there, and it was no wonder that, under such 
benignant auspices, the enterprise in this direction is swelling to colossal proportions. 
The whole subject is one demanding the serious attention of our manufacturers.” 

(1) Trebonski: ‘‘ The Productive Forces of Russia,” vol. i. p. 470. 

(2) The Economist, Feb. 1ith, 1868. (3) Ibid., Feb. Ist, 15th, 1263. 
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itism towards the local producers. The principle of imposing import 
duties on foreign commodities is a perfectly fair one. An import 
duty may be regarded simply as a set-off against the taxes local pro- 
ducers pay towards the local revenue; and if it acts, at the same 
timé, as a stimulus to local production, it need not on that account 
be considered objectionable. If foreign commodities were admitted 
duty free while the home products were subjected to heavy revenue 
taxes, it is evident the home producers would be driven out of the 
field. An import duty is imposed on foreign goods on the principle 
that those who benefit by the government should contribute towards 
its support ; and as the foreign producer benefits by the sale of his 
goods, it is but right that his goods should bear a proportionate share 
of the expenses of government. As the home producer contributes 
to the revenue, it is but fair that the foreign producer should con- 
tribute also, and, as near as possible, in the same proportion. If 
this be not done, the local producer will suffer manifest injustice. 
Suppose two countries similarly situated in every respect, but the 
one having an established government, and the other (say some 
neutral territory, under the protection of a powerful neighbour) with 
no government at all, and therefore requiring no revenue from taxa- 
tion ; and suppose that the only boundary between these two terri- 
tories was an imaginary line, and that the goods manufactured on the 
one side of this line paid no taxes whatever, while those manu- 
factured on the other were subjected to a high rate. In such a case 
it is plain that, if the manufacturers on the one side of the line who 
paid no taxes were allowed to enter their goods on the other side of 
the line duty free, they would enjoy advantages for which they had 
given no consideration; and the position of the manufacturers on 
that side of the line who paid taxes would be reversed, as they would 
have paid for advantages which they had not received, namely, pro- 
tection to their property and labour. Or take another case. Suppose 
that in two adjoining States both similarly situated in every respect, 
and both under established governments, only that the inhabitants in 
the one State were much more heavily taxed than those in the other. 
In such a case, if the goods manufactured in the highly-taxed country 
were admitted duty free into the country that was heavily taxed, one 
of two things would happen; either the taxation of both countries 
would have to be assimilated, or the lightly-taxed country would 
manufacture for both. The former alternative is often an impossi- 
bility ; the latter would be simply ruin to the heavily-taxed com- 
munity. 

It is no doubt true that, in ordinary cases, commodities pay taxes 
in the country where they are manufactured ; but, on the other hand, 
these taxes are often remitted when the commodities are exported, 
and sometimes the export trade is even directly encouraged by a 
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system of bounties. But whether they pay or not is a matter of no 
moment, so long as the country to which they are exported is none 
the better for it. In the imposition of taxes on individuals, the State 
makes no distinction between citizens and foreigners; all are required 
to contribute alike, regardless of the relation any portion of them 
may bear towards any foreign power. And so it ought to be with 
regard to the products of human labour, whether home or foreign. 
They should contribute alike to the support of the government of the 
country where they are consumed. Mr. Mill, when arguing against 
discriminating duties, maintains that whenever an import duty is 
placed upon a foreign commodity, the home-made commodity should 
be subjected to a corresponding excise duty, so that the home and 
the foreign producers shall be on exactly the same footing. This is 
precisely what we contend for in the interest of the home producer. 
Mr. Mill, however, forgets that the latter already pays indirectly his 
fair share of the taxation of the country, and to charge him, in addi- 
tion, an excise duty on the commodities he manufactures, would be 
manifestly unfair. This would be taxing the home for the benefit of 
the foreign producer, a policy which may be disinterested enough, 
but scarcely commendable for all tlrat. 

It is difficult enough at any time to establish manufactures in a 
new country, but altogether impossible if the local manufacturers are 
unfairly handicapped. The foreign manufacturer has possession of 
the market, to begin with. Next he is usually a man of large capital, 
while the local manufacturers as a rule are men of small means. 
Once in possession of the market, with unlimited command of capital, 
it is a very easy matter to maintain it. No sooner is he informed, 
through his agents, that a certain commodity which he has been 
supplying is being superseded by a local production, than the foreign 
manufacturer immediately forwards to that market an extra supply 
of the commodity in question. The market being thus supplied 
with more than is required, prices recede, and the local manufacturers 
not having capital enough to enable them to hold out for a re- 
munerative price, succumb to the pressure. The latter out of the 
way, the foreign manufacturer has the field all to himself again, and 
from the high prices he can now obtain for his goods he may easily 
recoup himself for his previous losses. This is a plain statement of 
what occurs every day in the colonies when any attempt is made to 
compete with old-established industries. 

As an illustration of how the system works, take the following 
statement, recently made at a public meeting in Sydney, by Mr. 
Mort, an old and enterprising colonist of New South Wales. “He 
had,” he said, “seen a large number of industries perish in this 
country, not because they had not inherent strength, but because 
they had been strangled, as it were, by the competition of other 

VOL. XIII. N.S. 11 
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countries. Je could refer to the time when soap was an article of 
importation into this country. Every man knew perfectly well that 
we could make soap a great deal cheaper than we could get it from 
England, for we had the tallow and everything on the spot to do it 
with. But constant shipments were perseveringly sent out, which 
kept down the market price, and the consequence was that unless a 
man had a very strong back indecd he could not bear up against 
them until he could establish his industry. Take the article of . 
maizena, with which he was intimately connected. A great. many 
years ago he observed that corn grew here almost spontaneously, 
and was a large industry of our farmers, but yet he saw that corn 
flour was sent out here, and sold at the almost fabulous price of one 
shilling a pound. He at last met with a gentleman such as he had 
long been looking out for, and, with another friend, he commenced 
the maizena industry. We immediately lowered the price to fivepence 
a pound ; but we had had to contend against shipments which kept 
dropping in now and then in the hope, as he supposed, that we 
should be swamped, as indeed we should have been, had we not 
thoroughly believed in the industry. We now sold our maizena 
(which many people said was better than the corn flour imported) 
at threepence a pound less, and yet we were in danger of having that 
industry strangled. We were rich in kerosene shale, and yet thou- 
sands of tons of kerosene oil were annually imported, although we 
had abundance of the mzterial from which we could make it at a less 
price. It was the perpetual small shipments that came rolling in 
that swamped us.”’? 

Take another case. The colony of Victoria exported in 1870, 
according to the statement of the registrar-general for that year, 
tallow to the extent of £358,863, and she imported the same year 
candles and soap (the principal material of which was tallow) to the 
extent of £132,129. A glance at these figures would lead a stranger 
to suppose that the Victorian colonists were the reverse of enter- 
prising, or they would have retained at least a portion of that tallow 
to convert it into candles and soap for their own use. This con- 
clusion, however, would be entirely erroneous. Year after year the 
most systematic and energetic attempts have been made in the colony 
to manufacture both candles and soap for domestic use, but without 
success, for as soon as the local manufacturers had supplied a suitable 
article, and reduced the price in order to effect a sale, large ship- 
ments came pouring in from abroad, and swamped the market. The 
attempt was repeated time after time, and no sooner had one manu- 
facturer failed, and high prices again become the rule, than another 
competitor was ready to enter the field, and so one followed the 
other in rapid succession, but always with the same result—utter 


(1) Reported in the Sydney Morning Herald, March 25th, 1870. 
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ruin to all connected with the undertaking. Under the tariff of 
1871, however, candles and soap pay an import duty of twopence per 
pound, and there is now a prospect of the manufacture of these com- 
modities becoming an established industry in the colony. 

One more illustration. The colony of Victoria is a great wool- 
producing country. The exports of wool from this colony in 1870, 
according to the aforementioned authority, amounted to £3,205,106, 
and the imports of woollens and woollen piece goods in that year to 
£817,087. A cloth factory was established in the town of Geelong 
several years prior to this date, and was a fair success, the company 
which owned it paying a dividend of ten per cent. on the capital 
invested. A kind of tweed was made at this factory which enjoyed 
a high reputation in the colony, owing to its good wearing qualities ; 
but an enterprising importing firm in Melbourne forwarded a sample 
of this cloth to Yorkshire with instructions to make a quantity equal 
in appearance, at a price mentioned. The consequence was that 
large shipments of shoddy imitations of this article were imported into 
Victoria, and sold at a price lower than the home-made cloth could 
be produced for, and the company’s cloth—which was really the 
cheaper article of the two, taking the superiority of the quality into 
consideration—became a drug in the market. To save the local 
industry from utter annihilation, the legislature imposed a duty of 
ten per cent. on all cloth imported into the colony, and since then the 
manufacture of cloth has assumed larger proportions, and new factories 
have already started, or are about to start, in various parts of the 
colony. 

It might naturally be supposed that a country situated at a great 
distance from its source of supply would be protected from a period- 
ical glut of imports. But such is not the case. Itis only a question 
of a delay of months, instead of weeks or days, in the forwarding of 
the goods to their destination. In fact, the very distance from the 
source of supply inflicts another evil on consumers. The long 
voyage offers ample facilities for forestalling the market. Nowhere do 
goods so fluctuate in price as in those countries which are situated at 
a great distance from their source of supply. Australia and California 
for instance, which draw their chief supply of manufactured goods, 
the one from England, via the Cape of Good Hope, and the other 
from the Atlantic States, via Cape Horn, are constantly subjected to 
this system of forestalling. There is scarcely a commodity imported 
into Australia but has, at one time or another, been manipulated in 
this fashion. The practice is there carried on in the most systematic 
manner. There are individuals there who make it their special 
study to create an artificial scarcity. The modus operandi is very 
simple. No sooner is there the slightest prospect of even the most 
temporary deficiency in the supply of any commodity, than some one 
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immediately commences to buy up every parcel in the market he 
can lay his hands on, and every shipment to arrive. Once in 
possession of the bulk of available stock, and he is in a position to 
demand his own price from the consumers. In California the same 
system prevails. ‘The mercantile business is very lively and fluc- 
tuating in California,’’ says Mr. Hittell. ‘There is'no people in the 
world, who, in proportion to their numbers, import so largely of 
foreign goods, or who pay such prices for them. The amount consumed 
is not very great, the supplies are irregular, and the time required to 
obtain shipments round Cape Horn about four months, and therefore 
it is not a very difficult matter to forestall the market ; and it is a fre- 
quent occurrence that a few wealthy men combine together to try to 
buy up all of a certain kind of merchandize, and then control the 
market and raise the price. In other countries it is impossible to get 
any accurate information about the supply of an article which is 
stored in large quantities in fifty cities, and owned by hundreds of 
merchants and producers; but in California.the main stock of all 
imported goods is stored in San Francisco, and is held by a few men. 
Our business of dealing in merchandizing is therefore full of specu- 
lations, which, though dangerous, are agreeable to the bold and enter- 
prising, andcontribute to render our trade peculiar and different from 
that of other States.” It is apparent, therefore, that in countries re- 
mote from the source of supplies, like Australia and California, those 
who consume imported goods have to pay black-mail to forestallers, in 
addition to shipping charges, manufacturer’s profit, and importer’s 
commission ; and this black-mail is often of no trifling amount, but 
varies, according to circumstance, from ten to one hundred per cent. 
on the ordinary market price of the goods. In estimating the 
difference in price between an imported and a home-made com- 
modity, however, this contingency of forestallers’ profit is seldom 
or never taken into account. 

There are besides other circumstances which must not be lost 
sight of in estimating the comparative price of an imported and 
home-made commodity. It does not by any means follow that 
because the price of a home-made commodity is higher than that 
of an imported one, the consumer is a loser by the extent of 
the difference, for the higher priced commodity, even when the 
quality is the same, may often, in the end, be the cheaper of the 
two. Suppose, for example, that in a distant British colony there 
is a steady demand for steam-engines, the manufacture of which has 
not been established in the colony; the intending purchaser, looking 
only at first cost, ascertains that he can import the kind of article 
he wants for somewhat less than he can purchase it at made in the 
colony, and he accordingly orders it from abroad. He does not take 


(1) “ Resources of California,” p. 333. 
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into consideration, as an element in price, the loss of time in pro- 
curing his steam-engine from a distant part of the world; the risk 
he encounters of having forwarded to him a different article from 
what he ordered; the cost of getting all the more intricate working 
parts in duplicate; or the extra expense involved in making the 
necessary repairs afterwards, owing to there being no proper 
engineering establishments in the colony. Ten per cent. on cost 
price would probably be too little to allow for these contingencies, so 
that if an ad valorem duty of ten per cent. were imposed on all 
imported steam-engines, and if that duty had the effect of esta- 
blishing their manufacture in the colony, the consumer would 
virtually pay no more for his home-made article, even were the 
home manufacturer to take the full benefit of the duty, than the 
same kind of article would have cost him before its imposition, 
while the colony would be the gainer by the establishment of a per- 
manent industry. We are aware that this latter advantage is 
considered to be an illusory one, as capital and labour, it is alleged, 
would only be diverted from one industry into another, without any 
real benefit to the country. To this we answer, first, that this 
objection would have no force whatever, unless the whole capital and 
labour of the country were already fully and remuneratively em- 
ployed (a supposition never yet realized in any country); and 
secondly, even if it were so, these objections could have no weight 
with those who believe in the doctrine of demand and supply, for 
if the creation of a new industry withdraws capital and labour from 
an old one, other capital and other labour will flow into the latter 
from other quarters, and so it would go on, till every vacant place 
was occupied by fresh capital and labour flowing in from abroad— 
that is always supposing the industries to be remunerative ones. 

We have now, we think, shown that, under certain circumstances, 
the imposition of an import duty has the effect of encouraging local 
competition, the necessary result of such competition being a reduc- 
tion in price. But we may be asked, Supposing the duty had the 
effect of merely substituting the local for the foreign product, that 
no reduction in price followed, nay, that the price was actually 
increased, owing to the local producers taking the full benefit of 
the import duty; would not the consumer, in such a case, be 
worse off than before, and the State none the better from being 
deprived of the revenue from the import? ‘Would not the producer 
be the only one that would benefit by the change, and would not 
the consumer be robbed for the benefit of the producer? Political 
economists of the English school tell us that this would be the 
practical result. But this would be to assume, first, that the impost. 
is so high as virtually to prohibit foreign competition, which would 
be contrary to the principles here laid down, which are based on a 
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system of equivalent taxation, such as experience has demonstrated 
to be adapted to encourage, not to prohibit, competition; and, 
secondly, that if local producers had the field to themselves compe- 
tition between one another would cease. We cannot admit either 
assumption. The more equally the local and foreign producers were 
made to contribute towards the revenue, the keener would be the 
competition between them, and the same principle would hold 
equally good in encouraging competition among local producers, if 
the foreign producers were out of the way. 

But even admitting the premises, we demur to the conclusion 
drawn from them. We maintain that neither the consumer, on the 
one hand, nor the State on the other, need suffer any loss by the im- 
post. Regarded simply as such, no doubt the consumer would be 
out of pocket by the transaction (that is supposing the duty was not 
intercepted) ; but regarded, as undoubtedly we ought to regard him, 
as a member of the community, the expenditure may ultimately be 
repaid him with interest, and the State also may gain indirectly 
much more than it has lost from being deprived of the revenue from 
the duty. To make the matter plain, let us put a hypothetical case. 
A country imports foreign manufactured goods to the extent, say, of 
one million sterling annually, all of which are admitted duty free. 
As these goods cannot, at present, be produced at home for less than 
ten per cent. above what they can be imported for, it is proposed to 
levy on them a ten per cent. ad valorem duty, primarily for revenue, 
and secondarily for the encouragement of local competition. The 
duty we fix atten per cent., as that is the estimated aggregate amount 
of the taxes borne by the local producers. Ten per cent. on one 
million sterling is exactly £100,000, and that, political economists 
tell us, is the precise amount that would be filched out of the pockets 
of consumers for the benefit of producers, if the local took the 
place of the imported product with the duty added. Let us see, then, 
how the figures work out. We must first ascertain how this million 
sterling isdisposed of—how much expended in raw material, and how 
much in wages, interest, and profit. With regard to the first, the 
proportion expended in raw material, the question will be much 
simplified if we assume that this can be had in unlimited quantities 
at home, and that there is no demand for it abroad in its unmanu- 
factured state, such, for instance, as barley and hops (for beer-making), 
sugar-beet, porcelain clay, iron ore, or, in fact, any agricultural or 
mineral product. If we assume, also, that there is an abundance of 
land from which to obtain these products, which would otherwise be 
unproductive if not used in the manner indicated (as in Australia, 
for instance), then the raising of the raw material may fairly be 
reckoned as pait of the process of manufacture. Suppose, therefore, 
that of this million sterling fifteen per cent., or £150,000, represented 
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interest and profit on capital, and the other eighty-five per cent., or 
£850,000, represented wages ; and suppose that we take Mr. Dadley 
Baxter’s estimate of the income of a working man in Great Britain* 
as our standard, namely, £70, the family consisting of four persons ; 
and the same writer’s estimate of the amount of taxes paid out of 
that income, at ten per cent. ; then we have the materials on which 
we may base a calculation. The above sum of £850,000 would, 
therefore, if expended in wages, give employment to 12,142¢ work- 
men, each of whom would contribute in the shape of taxes to the 
State £7, making altogether £85,000 out of the £100,000. Thus 
eighty-five per cent. of the duty, which was alleged to be filched out 
of the pockets of consumers has already been returned to the coffers 
of the State; and as the remaining fifteen per cent. allowed for 
interest and profit on capital has not been wasted or hvarded, but 
expended again, chiefly in labour in one shape or another, and as 
that labour likewise pays taxes at the same rate as the other, we may 
consider the whole £100,000 has been returned. But that is not all. 
The money paid for wages has not, as we have said, been thrown 
away; it has only changed hands, and it will keep on changing 
hands. The £63 of yearly income remaining to cach labourer after 
paying taxes, will be again expended in wages and profits. The 
baker, the butcher, the tailor, the shoemaker, will each receive his 
share of this amount; and these again will pass it on to the miller, 
the grazier, the manufacturer, the tanner, and so on, in one never- 
ceasing round, till it finally passes out of the country. In this way 
a very small industry may give employment to a whole army of tax- 
payers, and the revenue from the import duty, which the State 
allowed itself to be deprived of, may be returned to it a hundred- 
fold. As for the consumer, he participates in the general benefits 
enjoyed by the entire community; he also pays less taxes, as the 
expenses of a government are not increased in proportion to the 
increase of population, though they are diminished in proportion as 
population is prosperous. 

We shall, no doubt, be met with the stereotyped objection about 
State interference in the regulation of trade, but without entering 
into the question of what are and what are not the functions of the 
State, we would simply ask this question. If it is improper to im- 


(1) Ina paper read before the Statistical Society of London, in January, 1869, on the 
Taxation of the United Kingdom, Mr. Baxter estimated that a man with an income of 
£10,000 a year, and a household of fourteen persons, paid 9} per cent in taxes ; aman with 
an income of £500 a year, and a family of seven persons, paid 104 per cent.; anda 
working man with an income of £70 a year, and a family of four persons, paid 7 per cent. 
This latter amount, however, he estimates, is only what a working man of temperate 
habits pays, and over and above this there is a residue of taxation of £10,000,000 a year, 
derived from alcoholic drinks which are consumed chiefly by the working classes, which, 
in his estimation, brings the working man’s taxes fully up to 10 per cent. 
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pose a tax when one of the objects aimed at by its imposition is the 
development of local industry, would it not be equally improper to 
abolish a tax for the same purpose, should it be discovered that its 
maintenance has a contrary tendency? In other words, if it be 
wrong to impose a tax, will it not be also wrong to remove one, when 
its removal may alter the existing state of things? If, say, an excise 
duty of five per cent., imposed for revenue purposes on a home-made 
commodity, had the effect of discouraging its manufacture (the five 
per cent. just turning the scale in favour of the foreign commodity), 
according to the let-alone doctrine, it would be improper for the 
government to abolish the duty merely because it was injurious to 
the home trade. Up till 1845 a duty of xsd. per lb. was imposed 
on all raw cotton imported into England from America; but it was 
found that this duty had the effect of discouraging the cotton manu- 
factures of England, and was just sufficient to enable the American 
manufacturers to compete successfully with her in the colonial and 
foreign market. The legislature of England, however, did not scruple 
to abolish the tax as scon as it was discovered that it prevented the 
growth of an important local industry. The immediate effect of the 
measure was to transfer the seat of the cotton manufacture from 
Massachusetts to Lancashire. Did the legislature do wrong in 
abolishing the duty on raw cotton P 

Or take another case. By the terms of the union, Scotland was, 
for the first time, allowed to hold direct intercourse with the American 
Colonies and the West Indian Islands. The inhabitants of the little 
village of Greenock, in the west of Scotland, saw in this a fine oppor- 
tunity for increasing their trade, and with great foresight and self- 


denial they voluntarily imposed on themselves an assessmert of 


Is. 4d. sterling on every sack of malt brewed into ale within the 
limits of the corporation, and the money so raised was to be ex- 
pended in making a harbour for the port. The work was begun 
in 1707, and finished in three years afterwards, at an expenditure of 


over £5,000. ‘The undertaking proved a complete success. The 


assessment and port dues cleared off the whole debt in thirty years, 
and left a balance to their credit of £1,500; the population of the 
place was largely increased, an important trade was opened up which 
has been retained to this day, and which has added immensely, not 
only to the town of Greenock, but to the whole west of Scotland.! 
The corporation has been complimented for its enterprise and self- 
denial in this matter, and justly so; had the government done on a 
large scale what the corporation did on a small one, would the case 
have been altered in the slightest degree ? 

In all discussions of this nature we must not fail to distinguish be- 
tween the science and art of political economy. Science has to do 


(1) McCulloch, “ Geographical and Statistical Dictionary,”’ vol. i. p. 930. 
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with laws ; art with the application of those laws. The science of 
political economy teaches us that labour is the source of all wealth ; 
art how to apply that labour to the best advantage. So far, there- 
fore, from the State exceeding its functions in looking after the 
material interests of the nation, it may rather be considered one of the 
chief objects of its existence. The prosperity of a country depends 
upon the industry of its inhabitants. With nations, as with indivi- 
duals, poverty follows idleness, and wealth industry. The true test 
of good statesmanship is the prosperity of the country; and the art 
of statesmanship consists in applying the laws of political economy 
to the development of the resources of the country so as to provide 
for the full and profitable employment of the whole population. But 
no country exclusively engaged in raising raw produce, or, in other 
words, no country without manufactures, can fully employ the whole 
of its available labour. There will always be some portion of it 
wasted, no matter how industrious the people. Raw material is 
procured almost exclusively by out-door labour, and such labour is 
always intermittent in its nature, as it depends on the vicissitudes of 
the seasons. In the sugar and. coffee plantations of the West Indies 
no continuous work is done for many months in the year. Incolder 
climates the severity of the winter puts a stop to all out-door occupa- 
tions. In the Orkney Islands, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and North 
Germany, all out-door labour entirely ceases for seven or eight 
months out of the twelve.” It follows, therefore, that if the inhabit- 
ants of those countries confined themselves to agricultural pursuits, 
they would be unemployed more than half their time. To prevent 
this enormous waste of productive power, it becomes necessary to 
provide them with in-door employment, in other words, to encourage 
the growth of manufactures. 

But, apart from the intermittent nature of out-door labour, there 
is another difficulty in the way. The whole population of a country 
can never be fully employed unless there be a diversity of occupa- 
tions suitable to the young, the old, the weak and infirm of both 
sexes. A farmer can always obtain a larger return from a mixed 
system of husbandry, or a combination of live stock and grain, than 
from either separately. A greater weight of herbage can be raised 
from a plot of ground, if sown with several varieties of grasses, than 
with one only.’ And so it is with the industry of a country—the 
more varied the occupations the greater the prosperity. If growing 
grain or raising cotton be the only occupation of its inhabitants, 
what becomes of those (and they form a large proportion of 


(1) Bigelow, “ Notes on Jamaica,” p. 54. 
(2) Laing, *‘Denmark and the Duchies,”’ p. 299. Trebonski, “ Productive Forces 
of Russia,” vol. i. p. 446. 
(3) Darwin, “Origin of Species,’’ p. 113. 
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every population ') who are physically incapable of undergoing the 
fatigue of out-door labour? If nature ever intended, as modern 
theorists would have us believe, that the principles of the division 
of labour should be carried to the extent of one country growing 
the produce for another to manufacture, we should expect to see 
population arranged on a somewhat different plan from what it is at 
present. Unfortunately, for the theorists, we find all classes of 
population pretty equally represented in every country. It is very 
noticeable, however, that all over the world those countries which 
are destitute of manufactures are notoriously poor; while those 
which combine manufacturing with the raising of raw produce are 
distinguished for their wealth and general prosperity. Compare 
the state of Ireland, past and present, with that of England and 
Scotland,” or take Ireland by herself, and compare the south and 
west with the northern part of the island, and the contrast is 
remarkable enough. Not less striking is the contrast between the 
Southern States of America and New England. The inhabitants of 
Barbadoes have no other occupation than the growing of sugar, 
and they are in a state of abject poverty. In the sugar and coffee 
districts of Cuba, where nature has lavished her richest gifts of soil 
and climate, there exists, in the opinion of a world-wide traveller, “ the 
most desperate and deplorable poverty on the face of the earth.” ® 

If the absence of diversity of employment produces such results as 
these, need we wonder at the steps taken by some of our colonies to 
create manufactures through the medium of the custom-house ? 
Australia is but a young country yet, with plenty of available land 
for settlement, with exuberance of resources, mineral and agricul- 
tural, and hitherto not greatly overburdened with population, and 
that, teo, of a class consisting, probably, of a smaller proportion of 
the physically incapable than any other country in the world. Yet 
for years past the great difficulty has been to provide employment 
for the rising generation. The question of tariffs there has been 
eminently a social one. In Victoria three successive general elec- 
tions have taken place, a majority of the Assembly being returned 
pledged, on each successive occasion, to a higher and higher tariff, 
and all because the question of manufactures came home to every 
elector. This view of the question may be new to most English 
readers of the present day ; but the student of history will remember 
a period when the people and Parliament of England took a not 
very dissimilar view of the matter. All countries in a certain stage 


(1) Mr. Trebonski states that the employment of five millions of persons in the manu- 
facture of flax and hemp in Russia did not cause the withdrawal of a single cultivator 
from the labours of the field (“ Productive Forces of Russia,” vol. i. p. 499). 

(2) It has been estimated that out of 785 occupations relating to trade, commerce, and 


manufacture in the three kingdoms, 740 were pursued in England, 501 in Scotland, and 
only 261 in Ireland. 


(3) =-tene Mo..thl, for January, 1869, 
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of development feel the want of diversity of occupation. England 
has long outgrown that stage which is peculiar to young countries; 
but she felt the want of it at one period as keenly as any of her 
colonies donow. We speak of England at the time when she was not a 
manufacturing country, but an importer of manufactures, when she 
was beginning to find out that to grow grain for exportation, and 
wool for other countries to manufacture, was not the most profitable 
kind of industry for her population. At the time of Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth the unemployed question repeatedly forced itself on 
the notice of the legislature, and the legislature of that period, singu- 
larly enough, considered that the best way to prevent “the abomin- 
able sin of idleness”? was to establish manufactures by the aid of 
import duties, precisely in the same way as some of our colonial legis- 
latures at the present day are doing. The statutes of the early 
American colonies present a record of similar experiences. The 
growing of tobacco was at one time the only kind of employment in 
many of the early settlements. On the price of that commodity 
falling to threepence per pound (the price in 1639, and even less 
subsequently) the settlers were thrown into great distress. After 
enduring great hardships for some time, the local legislature was 
induced to offer premiums to secure diversification of employment ; 
but, on these failing, recourse was had to compulsory measures, and 
acts were passed, compelling the planting of mulberry-trees, the 
building of tanneries, the erecting of looms, with provisions 
attached for the employment of a certain number of curriers and 
shoemakers in every county. 

Unless the difference in the conditions between old and new 
countries be constantly kept in view, the whole object of colonial 
legislation is apt to be misunderstood. It stands to reason that what 
may be good for a country with old-established industries may be 
very bad for a country which has none. Old countries suffer from 
a plethora of population; new countries from a scarcity. Old 
countries would prefer employing their surplus labour in manufac- 
turing commodities for new countries; new countries, on the other 
hand, would rather import the labour that should produce the com- 
modities, than the commodities themselves. Strange as it may 
appear, it is neverthless true, that it is just because the party of 
progress in the colonies are opposed to monopoly in every shape, 
that they are the advocates of restriction in regard to commerce. 
Instead of that policy savouring of monopoly, they maintain that it 
has the very opposite tendency, and their chief object in imposing 
import duties is to put down monopoly by extending the sphere of 
competition. In this respect they are more for free trade than the free 
traders themselves. But, then, they have no wish to perpetuate a 
sham, or to practise a make-believe system of free trade. English 
statesmen and journalists are never tired of expatiating on the 
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blessings of free trade, while they know all the time that free trade 
means monopoly for English manufacturers. It would be folly to 
expect young trees to thrive side by side with old ones, if the latter 
cover the ground with their roots, and extract all the nourish- 
ment from the soil. Extend the sphere of competition, and 
restriction, in some shape, is inevitable; narrow it, and competition 
becomes monopoly. But although the object of the colonists is to 
encourage competition, it is as a means only, not as an end, and they 
are, therefore, as much opposed to handicapping industry as the 
most ardent free traders. They are not favourable to high, or what 
are called prohibitory, import duties, as they are no less opposed to 
any system of taxation that would tend to secure the local market to 
the local producer, than they are to the present system, which, they 
believe, gives a monopoly to the importer. They would impose 
restrictions upon trade; but they would impose them upon all alike. 
They have not one tax for their own people, and another for the 
foreigner. They claim that all goods of the same kind, brought to 
the same market, should pay the same market dues. They may not 
be free traders, but they claim, at all events, to be fair traders. 

To sum up the conclusions arrived at, taxes on commodities do not 
always fall on consumers, but sometimes on producers, and some- 
times on the intermediate agent. When a duty is imposed on a 
foreign commodity which the importing country has facilities for 
producing at home, in ordinary cases the duty falls, in the first 
instance, on the consumer; but when the duty has the effect of 
increasing competition, the tendency is to a reduction in price, and, 
therefore, to the ultimate benefit of the consumers. As the duty 
equalises the conditions of production between the local and foreign 
producers, it enables an entirely new class of competitors to enter the 
field, namely, the local producers ; and as the circle of competition be- 
comesextended, the rivalry among producers becomes keener, and prices 
become lower; for competition inevitably leads to this when it is 
genuine, and not a monopoly in disguise, as is often the case. If theduty 
fails to increase competition, it goes direct into the treasury as revenue; 
if it fails partially as a revenue tax, owing to the local producer con- 
tributing part of the supply, and paying no duty, the competition 
between the local and foreign producers will cause a reduction in 
price to the consumer, so that the falling off in the revenue will be 
in some measure compensated for. If the revenue from duty fail 
altogether, owing to the local article taking the place of the imported 
and duty-paying commodity, a threefold benefit will be secured. 
The consumer will gain by a reduction in the price of commodities ; 
the public will gain by increased employment of labour and capital ; 
and, lastly, the State will gain by increased revenue from the addi- 


tional number of revenue-producing population, supported by the 
new industry. Davin Syme. 
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Prenat Law should be closely correlated to the conditions and cir- 
cumstances of social life. It ought never to depend upon the arbi- 
trary will of Government, of judges, nor even of the Legislature, but 
should be strictly referable to the actual crimes committed—to the 
criminal breaches of the relations or duties which exist in our civic 
and domestic life. That which was criminal in past times is not 
necessarily criminal now. Heresy, or rather certain heresies, were 
once crimes. They ought never to be criminal again. Free expres- 
sion and discussion, which was put down under the opprobrious 
name of “Sedition,” is now an acknowledged privilege of citizen- 
ship. Everybody is seditious nowadays, or at least everybody who 
opposes the views and policy of the Government for the time being. 
The word still sounds very horrible, and reminds us of riot and 
tumult. That which was looked upon as a grave danger to order, 
is now considered to be a safety valve and protection against dis- 
order. While the laws against sedition were in force, secret plots 
and conspiracies were carried on in the dark. Now, instead of con- 
spiring in a cellar, we combine under the light of heaven ; we invite 
argument and discussion; we form committees, and insert our views 
in the newspapers ; we call meetings, and noisily demand the changes 
we advocate and the redress we desire. There is a general repudia- 
tion of force and violence, and in its place a constant appeal to reason 
and marals. It is a very curious fact that this important change 
should have taken place without any corresponding alteration in the 
laws. The law, when contrasted with our habits, is so extraordinary 
that it is worth our while for a moment to look back on it, and to 
devote a short space to a few extracts from the old books. We have 
grown out of our law. We possess perfect or absolute freedom of 
speech, in spite of the most stringent laws to put it down; laws so 
severe, that if they were enforced half the writers and public men 
would either be lodged in gaol, or have to hold their tongues. 
Moreover, when there exists such a contradiction between our 
customs and our laws, the law should be wiped out. or else be modi- 
fied to suit the altered state of things. There is a rue of the Scotch 
law, not by virtue of any statute, but a practical rule carried into 
effect by the courts, that a law which has been in abeyance fora 
certain time shall not be brought up and used again. An obsolete 
law is for ever obsolete. No such wholesome maxim obtains in 
England. Here, a law, however unjust and however obsolete, if 
unrepealed, may be raked up, and the courts are bound to enforce it. 
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Sedition now, as it always has been, is the vaguest and most 
indefinite crime. We may well apply to it the words used by Sir 
Matthew Hale of another offence: ‘ Accroaching of royal power was 
a usual charge of high treason antiently, though a very uncertain 
charge, that no man could well tell what it was, nor what defense to 
make toit.” We read in the State Trials of “stirring up,” “exciting,” 
and “sowing ”’ sedition, of “a charge of sedition against the king,” 
or of speaking, writing, or doing anything “ seditiously.” But there 
is no crime in our law called sedition. ‘Sedition is the quality of 
an offence, and is oftentimes taken adverbially or adjectively.” Sir 
Edward Littleton, as counsel, is reported to have said: “ For sedition, 
it is not found in the division of offences in our law, but as it is 
mingled and coupled with other offences. No indictment of sedition 
only was ever seen nor can be shown; routs, riots, and unlawful 
assemblies, are much of the same nature with it, and do well express 
the nature of sedition.”” And this‘is one of the grave dangers of what 
is called sedition. It is only found in conjunction with the vaguest 
and worst and most dangerous parts of our law, such as libel, con- 
spiracy, unlawful assemblies, and so on. Words spoken seditiously 
are indictable. ‘Then what does “ seditiously ”’ mean? ‘“ Seditious 
words in derogation of the established religion are indictable, as 
tending to a breach of the peace; as these: ‘ your religion is a new 
religion,’ and ‘ preaching is but prattling, and prayer once a day is 
more edifying.’”’ Again, in more recent times, we find it ruled that 
‘a man may lawfully discuss and criticise the measures adopted by 
the Queen and her ministers for the government of the country, 
provided he do it fairly, temperately, with decency and respect, and 
without imputing to them any corrupt or improper motive. A// 
political writings and words between these extremes may be deemed 
seditious.” Lord Ellenborough has said that “if a publication be 
calculated to alienate the affections of the people, by bringing the 
Government into disesteem, whether the expedient resorted to be 
ridicule or obloquy, the writer, publisher, &c., are punishable. And 
whether the defendant really intended by his publication to alienate 
the affections of the people from the Government or not, is not 
material; if the publication be calculated to have that effect, it is a 
seditious libel.”” Not only is a man liable for his own words, but 
also for what others may say in his presence. And then, as the law 
stands at present, a person charged with a seditious libel is not 
allowed to prove the truth of his allegations in his justification, not 
even in extenuation of punishment! 

These are fair samples of the law. Isit possible to exaggerate the 
danger of such views, when coupled with the law of conspiracy, or o! 
libel, or of unlawful assemblies? It may be said that the law i+ 
obsolete, and will not be used. But, on the other hand, there ar« 
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circumstances calculated to excite our distrust, and make the exist- 
ence of such laws a real danger. There is a tendency coming up 
again to renew State prosecutions: the vague and arbitrary ideas 
respecting penal law held by the Government; the use which has 
lately been made of the law of conspiracy; the Galway prose- 
cutions, in ahich charges of undue influence were jumbled up 
with charges of inciting to riot; the Hyde Park prosecutions, 
and the singular injustice committed by Mr. Bruce in refusing to 
remit the fine imposed upon Mr. Ayrton’s victim, because the victim 
did what he did wilfully. The law was abolished. The other 
offenders were not proceeded against. The victim was punished 
because his name was first on the list. All these occurrences, to say 
the least, beget distrust in the Government. Of all people, they are 
the very last who ought to have it in their power to initiate proceed- 
ings in respect of sedition. And now that the Government intends, 
by a Public Prosecutor’s Bill, to take the function of prosecuting 
more directly into its own hands, it is all the more necessary to 
prevent the possibility of such ridiculous laws being ever put in 
force. The Attorney-General, moreover, has shown his colours 
by his deliberate attempt to suppress trial by jury. The Attorney- 
General, be it remembered, has the extraordinary power of pro- 
ceeding criminally by means of what is called an information 
ex-officio, which supersedes the necessity of an indictment found by 
a grand jury. Now, Mr. Attorney, begin; lay your iuformation ; 
swear your special jury of seven, which is to send us to gaol by the 
vote of a majority, instead of a verdict, before the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. Court of Queen’s Bench! Ominous words ring in our ears. 
Why the very word “seditious” was used by the Queen’s Bench 
judges on the late trial for contempt. What do the old books say 
about contempt? Let us look into Hawkins’ “ Pleas of the Crown,” 
and see. 

First, of those who disturb courts by threatening or reproachful 
words used to the presiding judge. Thai seems to me to be the 
proper and right use of the judicial power of dealing with contempt; 
as in the time of Edward I., when one William de Bruce, upon 
hearing judgment given against him in the Exchequer, said to the 
Chief Baron: “ Roger, Roger, thou hast had thy will of me, which 
of a long time thou hast sought, and I will remember it,” and was 
for these words imprisoned during the King’s pleasure, and ordered 
to walk from the King’s Bench to the Exchequer, bareheaded and 
ungirt, and to ask forgiveness, &c. This power is no doubt right, 
though it was a little hard upon poor De Bruce. But let us skip 
over to the chapter on contempts against the King’s person and 
government. Now, remembering that the Queen’s Bench the other 
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day alluded to its authority over contempt in the case of sedition, let 
us read on :— 

‘* All contempts against the King’s person or government are very highly 
criminal, and punishable with fine and imprisonment, by the discretion of the 
judges, &c. But inasmuch as it is generally obvious to common sense, in what 
cases and to what degree a man is guilty of this offence—and it would be 
endless to enumerate all the particulars—I shall content myself with glancing 
at some of the more general heads: as— 

“The charging the Government with oppression or weak administration ; 
as by saying that ‘merchants are screwed up here in England more than in 
Turkey ;’ or that ‘it is a good world when beggarly priests are made lords.’ 

‘‘Endeavouring to frighten the King into a change of his measures with 
threats of the uneasiness of his subjects; as by subscribing a petition to him, 
in which it is intimated that, if it be denied, many thousands will be 
discontented. 

‘“‘ Speaking contemptuously of him; as by cursing him, or giving out that he 
wants wisdom, valour, or steadiness; or in general doing anything which may 
lessen him in the esteem of his subjects, weaken his government, or raise 
jealousies between him and his people.” 

And soon. Of course I am not prepared to say that judges would 
now rule such absurdities. I should suppose not. The vast power for 
good and evil possessed by the Court of Queen’s Bench has never been 
in safer custody, or in worthier and more enlightened hands. But 
nevertheless these extravagant powers should be cut down and 
rigidly defined by statute. We cannot tell who next will be Chief 
Justice of England. In the case of contempt lately tried, powers 
were exercised which, if ever exercised in political cases, would consti- 
tute a flagrant attack upon liberty; and the judges said, or implied 
by what they said, that such powers were all the more necessary in 
political cases. Even in that case, the objection raised, that the 
Saturday Review had not been prosecuted, was unanswerable. Pro- 
ceedings were only taken against one side. But if ever there should 
be a Government prosecution for sedition, whether for libel or for 
conspiracy, we must bring the matter to a test. In political cases 
this doctrine of contempt is a gag. If ever such things occur, we 
must assert the right of protesting against prosecutions for sedition 
at all risk. I go even to this length: that if the Court of Queen’s 
Bench were to endeavour to prevent open public protest against such 
State prosecutions, resistance would again become a question of 
prudence. 

How ought all these difficulties to be dealt with ? By the recon- 
struction of the law of conspiracy, the law of libel, the law of con- 
tempt, the law relating to unlawful assemblies; by curtailing the 
power of courts in cases of contempt; by limiting it to actual occur- 
rences in court, leaving contempts in other places to be dealt with by 
the ordinary process before judge and jury; lastly, by abolition of 
the Attorney-General’s information ex-officio. 

The law of riot needs no alteration, although it is a wide and 
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extensive law. Its definition is that of an assembly of persons under 
circumstances either of actual force and violence, or at least of an 
apparent tendency thereto, and such as are calculated to inspire 
terror, and this has been properly extended so as to include cases of 
inciting to riot or violence. ‘If persons are assembled together to 
the number of three or more, and speeches are made to those persons 
to excite and inflame them, with a view to incite them to acts of 
violence; and if that same meeting is so connected, in point of 
circumstances, with a subsequent riot, that you cannot reasonably 
sever the latter from the incitement that was used, those who incited 
are guilty of the riot, although they are not actually present when it 
occurs.” 

This appears to me to be common sense; and if this could have 
been brought home to Mr. Loftus, he would have deserved punish- 
ment. Any change in these laws ought to be based upon two 
principles—first, that a man should only be liable for his own words, 
and that he should not by implication of law be rendered liable for 
what other people may say, and which he may not be able either to 
prevent or to repudiate ; the other is a maxim well known, but 
frequently disregarded, and which in these days can hardly be too 
often repeated—namely, Vemo reus nisi mens sit rea. 

Henry Crompton. 
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THERE is no more hopeful sign for that general stir of intellectual 
energy which is now slowly making itself visible in this country, 
than the rise among us of a learned, vigorous, and original school of 
criticism. The amount of contemporary English contribution to 
the research and thought of Europe seems still to be unequal to our 
national reputation a hundred and fifty years ago, and the most 
popular of our two elder living poets is too narrowly provincial, too 
blind to the new forces, too content with moral prettinesses, as the 
other of them is too singular in form and too metaphysical in direc- 
tion, to be in the central current of European ideas in the way in 
which an English poet, in many respects decidedly the inferior of 
either of them, and a Scottish romance-writer, were confessed to be 
sixty years ago. It is not too much to say, however, that if the 
whole sum of English contribution is still small in proportion to our 
older fame, as well as to our material and political authority, yet 
there is now no important department of intellectual activity in 
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which we cannot boast at least one workinan of the first order, and 
in which such a workman may not count upon finding a competent 
and appreciative public, though possibly less considerable in point of 
numbers than is completely satisfactory. In truth, we are perhaps 
beginning to realise in literature what men have long realised in 
science, that one of the first conditions of success is to care more for 
the quality of a public than for its size; perhaps. even to work in 
that half-stoical spirit which counts every individual listener, admirer, 
sympathiser, as one more than was expected, and all the help derived 
from sympathizing and competent praise as of the nature of happy 
windfall, rather than as a goal attained. We are perceiving that content 
with his public, whatever it may be, is an essential element in one 
who would bring all his faculties in uncrippled freedom to his work. 
There is a growing seriousness and sense of responsibility and respect 
at once for elevation and thoroughness, which is both excellent ih its 
effect on the productions of the given workman, and eminently 
stimulating and encouraging to all who follow his labours. Such 
men as Mr. Darwin in one field, and Mr. Freeman in another, exert 
a general influence upon the method and the standard of good work- 
manship, which is a gain quite independent of their success in the 
region of special acquisition. The fatuous association of genius with 
disorder and haste is giving way to the more rational association of 
sound and powerful work with minute, searching, disciplined industry ; 
and the poverty and triviality of much of the printed criticism of the 
day are a very unimportant circumstance to one who is acquainted 
with the active and cultivated spirit of a younger generation, as yet 
unknown beyond limited circles, and still wavering in intellectual 
direction, but from which there is good reason for expecting a litera- 
ture that may unite, as English tradition makes it not unjustifiable 
to suppose, German excellence of research and power of historic 
vision with French excellence of presentation and skill in grouping. 
Criticism of the highest kind is the natural forerunner of such a 
movement as we are all hoping for ; indeed, criticism of the highest 
kind is the earliest form of the movement itself. The speculative 
distractions of the epoch are noisy and multitudinous, and the first 
effort of the serious spirit must be to disengage itself from the futile 
hubbub which is sedulously maintained by the bodies of rival parti- 
sans in philosophy and philosophical theology. This effort after 
detachment naturally takes the form of criticism of the past, the 
only way in which a man can take part in the discussion and propa- 
gation of ideas, while yet standing in some sort aloof from the 
agitation of the present. But no serious spirit can content itself 
with discussion that has no aim and is only discharged into the air, 
nor with the criticism that is no more than an industriously compiled 
catalogue of notions and opinions. An actively stirred generation 
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craves a doctrine. What we see in our time is that men are begin- 
ning to go through the following process: to come by a doctrine by 
one means or another ; to assume it as proven to themselves, and to 
be indifferent as to its direct demonstration to others; then to use it 
indirectly and obliquely as an instrument for examining the life, 
character, and work of others. Criticism thus conceived is apt, if 
unchecked, to degenerate into a trick of forced and artificial illustra- 
tion. At present this danger is not very close tous. The criticism 
of the three or four younger writers to whom these remarks refer is 
genuine, and wholly disinterested. They use their doctrines as an 
instrument, and their subject as an illustration, but they do the 
fullest justice to the subject on independent grounds, and make that 
their first and not their secondary aim. Thus they help to create a 
literary atmosphere which is not choked with the acrid fumes of 
battle, they spread a disposition for positive thought, and they 
distribute knowledge. And thus, too, what is in superficial appear- 
ance merely an appreciation of the production of others, is in fact 
tantamount to constructive production of a really original kind. 

Mr. Pater’s studies in the history of the Renaissance and the essay 
on Winckelmann which he has appropriately enough attached to 
them, constitute the most remarkable example of this younger move- 
ment towards a fresh and inner criticism, and they are in themselves 
a singular and interesting addition to literature. The subjects are 
of the very kind in which we need instruction and guidance, and 
there is a moral in the very choice of them. From the point of 
view of form and literary composition they are striking in the 
highest degree. They introduce to English readers a new and 
distinguished master in the great and difficult art of writing prose. 
Their style is marked by a flavour at once full and exquisite, by a 
quality that mixes richness with delicacy, and a firm coherency with 
infinite subtlety. The peril that besets a second-rate writer who 
handles a style of this kind lies in the direction of effeminate 
and flaccid mannerism, and the peril is especially great when he is 
dealing with wsthetic subjects; they tempt to an expansion of 
feeling, for the expression of which no prose can ever become a 
proper medium. Mr. Pater escapes the danger, first by virtue of 
his artistic sense which reveals to him the limits of prose and gives 
him spontageous respect for them, keeping him well away from all 
bastard dithyramb, and secondly by virtue of a strain of clear, 
vigorous, and ordered thought, which underlies and compacts his 
analysis of sensuous impressions. Hence his essays, while abounding 
in passages of an exquisite and finished loveliness that recall the 
completeness of perfected verse, are saved by a marked gravity and 
reserve from any taint of the sin of random poetical expatiation and 
lyric effusion. Mr. Pater’s style is far too singular in its excellence 
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not to contain the germs of possible excess in some later day. All 
excellent style does so; if it is of a large and noble eloquence, like 
Burke’s or Bossuet’s, it holds the seeds of turgidity; if it is racy 
and gencrously imaginative, it may easily degenerate into vulgarity 
or weedy rankness or the grotesque; if it is of a severe and chas- 
tened elevation, it is apt to fall over, and substitute stherialised 
phrase for real and robust ideas. And so subtlety and love of 
minor tones may lead a writer who is not in constant and rigorous 
discipline, into affectation and a certain mawkishness. Meantime 
we trust to Mr. Pater’s intellectual firmness, to his literary conscience 
and scrupulosity, and above all to his reserve. This fine reserve, 
besides the negative merit of suppressing misplaced effusion, has a 
positive effect of its own, an effect of subtle and penetrating sug- 
gestiveness that but for the sobriety and balance of the general colour 
would leave one with half weird, unsatisfied, unrealimpressions. Thus 
at the close of the beautiful piece on Joachim du Bellay, after giving 
us the song which is the writer’s title to commemoration, Mr. Pater 
justly says that nearly all the pleasure of it “is in the surprise at 
the happy and dexterous way in which a thing slight in itself is 
handled,” and then concludes generally: “One seems to hear the 
measured falling of the fans with a child’s pleasure on coming across 
the incident for the first time in one of those great barns of Du Bellay’s 
own country, La Beauce, the granary of France. A sudden light trans- 
figures a trivial thing, a weather-vane, a wind-mill, a winnowing 
flail, the dirt in the barn-door; a moment,—and the thing has van- 
ished, because it was pure effect; but it leaves a relish behind it, a 
longing that the accident may happen again.” This brief sentence is 
the happiest summary of criticism, leaving the reader with the key, 
aud leaving him, too, with a desire to use it and explore what further 
may be locked up in verse or picture. This is the manner of Mr. 
Pater’s criticism throughout. The same passage illustrates another 
of its qualities. It is concrete and positive, not metaphysical; a 
record or suggestion of impressions, not an analysis of their ultimate 
composition, nor an abstract search for the law of their effects. 
“The more you come to understand what imaginative colouring 
really is, that all colour is no mere delightful quality of outward things, 
but a spirit upon them by which they become expressive to the spirit, the 
better you will like this peculiar quality of colour” (p. 48). How 
full at once of suggestion, and of explanation, yet Without that 
parade of speculative and technical apparatus, which has made most 
art criticism, especially among ourselves, so little nourishing, so little 
real or life-like. ‘“ What is important,” as Mr. Pater says in words 
that define his own method and position, ‘is not that the critic 
should possess a correct abstract definition of beauty, but a certain 
kind of temperament, the power of being deeply moved by the pre- 
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sence of beautiful objects. He will remember that beauty exists in 
many forms. And often,” he continues, “it will require great 
nicety to disengage this virtue from the commoner elements with 
which it may be found in combination.” It is probably this keen 
susceptibility to minute suggestions that underlies the writer’s care for 
the lesser stars in the great firmament, his love for bits of work other 
than the gigantic or sublime, the attraction to him of hints of beauty 
and faintly marked traces of exquisite peculiarity, rather than the 
noon-day splendour of master works. We can suppose that the sim- 
plicity of some Gregorian chant would please him better than a great 
Beethoven symphony, and that the church at Gernerode or St. Cuni- 
bert’s at Cologne would give him more heartfelt delight than the 
glories of the great Colner Dom itself. After all anybody may be 
stirred by the sublime or the superb. We can well afford to welcome 
to literature one of the less common spirits, gifted with a sense for 
the dimmer beauties, and to whom the more distant tones are audible 
and harmonious. Such gifts are extraordinarily welcome to our 
own literature, which rich as it is in magnificent as in sweet and 
homely productions, is anything but rich in work marked by subtlety 
of esthetic vision. If Mr. Pater continues to remember that it is 
exactly in the region of a man’s gifts where he most needs caution 
and self-discipline, lest the fatal law of excess turn his strength 
into his weakness, we may expect from him delight and instruction 
of the rarest kind. 

In one or two places there is perhaps to be noticed a tinge of 
obscurity, or at least of doubtfulness of meaning, the result of a 
refining of thought into excess of tenuity. It is so difficult a 
thing rigorously to put aside as taken for granted all commonplace 
impression and obvious phrase, and only to seize what is the inner 
virtue of the matter, without going beyond the sight and grasp of 
plainer men. We have one man of genius who is as great a master 
of subtle insight into character, as Mr. Pater is of analysis of beautiful 
impressions; Mr. Meredith, like Mr. Pater, is not always easy to 
follow, and for the same reason. After all the plain men are at 
least as much in fault as those who touch them with perplexity. 
This fault, however, in Mr. Pater’s case, if it is really there, and not 
merely a fancy of my own, is only to be found in the essay on 
Winckelmann, which is the earliest of the compositions in the 
volume ; and so we may suppose that it is a fault of which the 
writer has already cured himself. "We may, perhaps, also venture to 
notice the occasional appearance of a very minor defect, which is far 
too common in all contemporary writing and conversation, but which 
jars more than usually in so considerable a stylist as Mr. Pater; I 
mean the use of German and French phrases, like intimité, Alige- 
meinheit, Heiterkeit, and the rest. It seems just now to be peculiarly 
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the duty of a writer who respects his own language, and has the 
honourable aspiration of maintaining its purity, strength, and com- 
prehensiveness, carefully to resist every temptation to introduce a 
single foreign word into his prose upon any pretext whatever. Even 
quotations from foreign writers ought, as I presume to think, to be 
given in English, and not in French, German, Greek, Italian, 
excepting of course quotations in verse, and of these the good prose 
writer is naturally most sparing in any language. 

Concreteness, prevented from running to unprofitable amplitude of 
description alike by the reserve of the writer’s style, and by the 
subtlety of the only impressions which he thinks worth recording, is 
connected with a prime characteristic of Mr. Pater’s work, its 
constant association of art with the actual moods and purposes of 
men in life. He redeems beautiful production in all its kinds from 
the arid bondage of their technicalities, and unfolds its significance 
in relation to human culture and the perplexities of human destiny. 
This is to make art veritably fruitful, and criticism too. His 
eriticism is endowed with strength and substance by the abundance 
of intellectual ideas which have come to him from the union of 
careful cultivation with an original individuality, and these intel- 
lectual ideas are grouped in an unsystematic way round a distinct 
theory of life and its purport, which thus in the manner we pointed 
out at first gives colour and meaning to all that Mr. Pater has to say 
about the special objects of his study. This theory is worth attention. 
The exponent of it sees only the fluid elements in life, only its brevity 
and the inevitable abyss that lies at the end of our path. ‘‘ We have 
an interval and then our place knows us no more. Some spend their 
interval in listlessness, some in high passions, the wisest in art and 
song. For our one chance is in expanding that interval, in getting 
as many pulsations as possible into the given time. High passions 
give one this quickened sense of life, ecstasy and sorrow of love, 
political or religious enthusiasm, or ‘the enthusiasm of humanity.’ 
Only, be sure that it does yield you this fruit of a quickened mul- 
tiplied consciousness. Of this wisdom, the poetic passion, the desire 
of beauty, the love of art for art’s sake has most; for art comes to 
you professing frankly to give nothing but the highest quality 
to your moments as they pass and simply for those moments’ 
sake” (p. 212). Of course this neither is, nor is meant to be, 
a complete scheme for wise living and wise dying. The Hedonist, 
and this is what Mr. Pater must be called by those who like to affix 
labels, holds just the same maxims with reference to the bulk of 
human conduct, the homespun substance of our days, as are held by 
other people in their senses, He knows perfectly well that the 
commonplace virtues of honesty, industry, punctuality, and the like, 
are the conditions of material prosperity, and moral integrity. Tere 
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he stands on the same ground as the rest of the world. He takes all 
that for granted, with or without -regret that these limitations 
should be imposed by inexorable circumstance upon the capacity of 
human nature for fine delight in the passing moments. He has no 
design of interfering with the minor or major morals of the world, 
but only of dealing with what we may perhaps call the accentuating 
portion of life. In the majority of their daily actions a Catholic, a 
Protestant, a Positivist, are indistinguishable from one another ; just 
as they are indistinguishable in the clothes they wear. It is the 
accentuating parts of conduct and belief that reveal their differences, 
and this is obviously of the most extreme importance,—less in its 
effect upon commonplace external morality which can take care of 
itself on independent grounds, than in its influence over the spiritual 
drift of the believer’s life. It is what remains for a man seriously to 
do or feel, over and above earning his living and respecting the laws. 
What is to give significance and worth to his life, after complying 
with the conditions essential to its maintenance and outward order ? 
A great many people in all times, perhaps the most, give a practical 
answer to the question by ignoring it, and living unaccented lives of 
dulness or frivolity. A great many others find an answer in devotion 
to divine mysteries, which round the purpose of their lives and light 
the weariness of mechanical days. The writer of the essays before us 
answers it as we have seen, and there is now a numerous sect among 
cultivated people who accept his answer and act upon it. So far as 
we know, there never was seen before in this country so distinct an 
attempt to bring the ssthetical element closely and vividly round 
daily life. It has an exaggerated side. Dutch farmhouses are sys- 
tematically swept by brokers, that ‘the vulgarity of ormolu may be 
replaced by delft, and nankin, and magic bits of oriental blue and 
white. There is an orthodoxy in wall-papers, and you may commit 
the unpardonable sin in discordant window-curtains. Members of 
the sect are as solicitous about the right in tables and the correct 
in legs of chairs, as members of another sect are careful about the 
cut of chasuble or dalmatica. Bric-a-brac rises to the level 
of religions, and the whirligig of time is bringing us back to 
fetishism and the worship of little domestic gods, not seldom bleak 
and uncouth. 

In all this, notwithstanding its exaggeration, there is something to 
be glad of. It is the excess of a reaction, in itself very whole- 
some, against the vulgar luxury of commonplace decoration, and 
implies a certain appreciation of the permanent principles of beauti- 
ful ornament. But there is something deeper than this underneath, 
at least in the minds of the vigorous leaders of the movement, and in 
such men as Mr. Pater, just as there was something deeper than the 
puerilities of the fussier and sillier sort of ritualists in the mind o 
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Mr. Ward or Dr. Newman. Indeed, this more recent pagan movement 
is one more wave of the great current of reactionary force which the 
Oxford movement first released. It is infinitely less powerful, among 
other reasons because it only appeals to persons with some culture, but 
it is equally a protest against the mechanical and graceless formalism 
of the modern era, equally an attempt to find a substitute for a 
narrow popular creed in a return upon the older manifestations of the 
human spirit, and equally a craving for the infusion of something 
harmonious and beautiful about the bare lines of daily living. Since 
the first powerful attempt to revive a gracious spirituality in the 
country by a renovation of sacramentalism, science has come. The 
Newmanite generation in Oxford was followed by a generation who 
were formed on Mr. Mill’s Logic and Grote’s Greece. The esthetic 
spirits were no longer able to find rest in a system associated with 
theology. Then Mr. Ruskin came, and the Pre-Raphaelite painters, 
and Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. Morris, and now lastly a critic like 
Mr. Pater, all with faces averted from theology, most of them 
indeed blessed with a simple and happy unconsciousness of the very 
existence of the conventional gods. Many of them are as indifferent 
to the conventional aims and phrases of politics and philanthropy as 
they are to things called heavenly. Mr. Ruskin indeed, as we all 
know, has plunged chivalrously into the difficult career of the social 
reconstructor, but hardly with a success that any man can call consi- 
derable. And Mr. Swinburne, like that most powerful of all French 
poets whom he calls master, has always shown a generous ardour in 
the greater human causes. But here is Mr. Pater courageously 
saying that the love of art for art’s sake has most of the true wisdom 
that makes life full. The fact that such a saying is possible in the 
mouth of an able and shrewd-witted man of wide culture and know- 
ledge, and that a serious writer should thus raise esthetic interest to 
the throne lately filled by religion, only shows how void the old 
theologies have become. 

And if such a doctrine fails of their inspiring earnestness 
and gravity, at the same time it escapes their cramping narrowness. 
It is pregnant with intellectual play and expansion, and it is 
this intellectual play and expansion that we require, before 
the social changes craved by so many can fully ripen. It is as- 
suredly good for us to possess such a school. There is no reason 
to be afraid of their taking too firm a hold, or occupying too 
much ground, to the detriment of energetic social action in the 
country. We have suffered more from the excessive absorption of 
national interest in theological strife and the futilities of political 
faction, than we are at all likely to suffer from the devotion of a 
few men of special impulses to the subjects where those impulses 
will tell with most effect. The prodigious block of our philistinism 
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needs to have wedges driven in at many points, and even then they 
will be all too few. Sincere and disinterested work by competent 
hands upon exactly such subjects as Mr. Pater has chosen, real yet 
detached from the clamour of to-day, is one of the first among the 
many fertilising agents that the time demands. To excite people’s 
interests in numerous fields, to persuade them of the worth of other 
activity than material and political activity, is to make life more 
various, and to give the many different aptitudes of men an ampler 
chance of finding themselves. 

Politics and the acquisition of wealth do not constitute the only 
peril to the growth of culture in England. The specialism of 
physical science threatens dangers of a new kind. On this side 
too we need protection for other than scientific manifestations of 
intellectual activity and fruitfulness, Only on condition of this 
spacious and manifold energizing in diverse directions, can we 
hope in our time for that directly effective social action which 
some of us think calculated to give a higher quality to the moments 
as they pass than art and song, just because it is not “simply for 
those moments’ sake.” For after all, the Heraclitean word which 
Mr. Pater has expounded with such singular attractiveness both of 
phrase and sentiment only represents one aspect of the great world. 
If all is very fluid, yet in another way how stable it all is. Our 
globe is whirling through space like a speck of dust borne on a 
mighty wind, yet to us it is solid and fixed. And so with our lives 
and all that compasses them. Seen in reference to the long ons, 
they are as sparks that glow for an indivisible moment of time, and 
then sink into darkness, but for ourselves the months are threads 
which we may work into a stout and durable web. 

Eprror. 
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Bryonp the necessary provision for the nutriment of the body, and 
the renewal of its tissues, the great requirement of vital heat presses 
with increasing force upon people as the situation of their country 
declines from the equator. And there can be.no doubt, for we have the 
fact before our eyes, that, wisely or unwisely, this demand is largely 
supplied by the use of fermented Liquors. Therefore, we are not sur- 
prised to find drunkenness, as a national feature, follow climatic or zone 
conditions. We know it must be so. If we are not the most drunken 
people upon earth, we may be sure that is a disgrace we share with 
the North Germans, the Scandinavians, the Russians, the peoples of 
Northern Asia, and America. But climatic or zone conditions produce 
other features. <A friend of mine, who is an occasional reader of the 
organ of the Licensed Victuallers in the London press, once asked 
me, “ How is it,” said he—‘is there any natural alliance between 
Protestantism and Gin?” ‘ Of course there is,’’ I answered. “ Cast 
your thoughts round the world, and you will find that the zone of 
drunkenness is also that of religious liberty and of the sacred, Pro- 
testant right of private judgment. The hardy races, whose weakness 
is alcohol, exhibit their mental strength in resistance to superstition. 
Both are products of the same circumstances ; but how different : one 
a mortal craving for the hot rays of the material sun, the other an 
inspiration of the spiritual life ; for, vulgarise the term as you will, 
it remains true that Protestantism is the parent of religious liberty, 
and that in exalting the right and duty of private judgment, in 
renouncing the mediatorial influence of saints and priests, it has for 
its central idea the progress of man and the true conception of his 
spiritual duty.” Who are the most temperate people of Western 
Europe? Need we ask? Should we be surprised to find that they 
are the most southern; the nearest to the sun, the gay people of 
Andalusia, the people of Xeres—whose sherry, with a large addition 
of brandy, we drink so freely ? Their own drink is mostly water. In 
their towns they have, it is true, no Metropolitan Drinking Fountain 
Association as we have, but there the water-sellers with their 
monotonous cry “agua, agua!” do a good trade. They send us 
_ largely of the fermented fruit of their sunbeams ; for themselves there 
is heat enough to be had from their unbrandied wine, from chocolate 
and coffee. Again, in the East, we may ask the same question, and 
shall receive a similar answer. The Turks are the least drunken and 
e most southern. Even in the temperate zone we observe slighter 
ifferences of climate affecting the disposition. The evidence is 
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unanimous that in the United States of America the effect of Liquor 
is greater than when taken in this country. I have heard a very 
eminent American say that the only difference he finds between 
New York and London is that here he can take wine at dinner 
with impunity ; and English tourists in America seem to view the 
Niagara Falls with fewer expressions of wonder, and with less desire 
to communicate the facts of the phenomenon, than when they behold 
the long and pure array of glasses for iced water and the absence of 
wine bottles at the dinner tables of the American hotels. In the 
debate last year upon the Permissive Bill, Mr. F. 8. Powell said: 
“In America such was the invigorating character of their translucent 
atmosphere, that but little desire was felé for intoxicating drinks. 
The amount of spirituous liquors which was drunk in this country 
with impunity would produce powerful intoxication in America.” 

I do not bring forward geographical arguments to excuse the vice 
of drunkenness in our country; and, as my conclusions will show, I 
do not gather from the influence of climate, and therefore in a less 
degree, of race, upon the consumption of Liquor, that as Mr. Bruce 
put the matter, the advocates of the Permissive Bill are setting them- 
selves “against what appeared to be a law of nature—that is, a desire 
for stimulants.” I merely assert and explain that which is indeed a 
very obvious fact, that the craving for Liquor which has the power 
of intoxication is from climatic conditions probably strongest in this 
country, where geographical position and the course of the Gulf 
Stream produce during many months of the year a damp, chill air, for 
which with the bulk of the population the favourite counteractive 
is fermented and heating drink. 

But we have dwelt long enough upon the influence of climate ; let 
us henceforth confine our attention to the taxation, the sale, and 
the consumption of Liquor, as all this may be seen within the limits 
of the United Kingdom. And as that is the very groundwork, and, 
with many statesmen, the initial thought in regard to legislation on 
the Liquor traffic, let us first regard the contribution which the con- 
sumption of Liquor makes to the revenue. It would be the height of 
folly to ignore the extent to which a people like the English regard 
themselves as slaves to whatever “is,” in reference to their national 
income. There could hardly be a greater contradiction than between 
our professions of duty relatively to the civilisation, through the con- 
quest, of the East, and our determined maintenance, even by fire and 
sword, of the opium traffic. Yet we have gone, year after year— 
our mouths stuffed with fine phrases concerning the whole moral 
duty of man—pushing our way, with a sword in one hand and 
poppy juice in the other; the real object being, not the formation of 
sound morality, nor the extermination of the people by the sword, 
but the sale of the destructive opium for the advantage of our 
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planters, and of our Indian revenue. It is well to bear this in mind, 
before one looks at the Income which is derived from the drinking 
propensities of our fellow countrymen. A glance is sufficient to 
convince us of one extremely important fact, which is this—that the 
Legislature has at no time regarded the consumption of Liquor as a 
necessity of life; yet, so far as the exigencies of the revenue are 
concerned, this fact increases the difficulties of dealing with what is 
called the Liquor traffic; for if it were the governing principle of 
taxation to impose large duties upon all articles, merely because they 
are those which are most largely consumed, then, if we made Liquor 
far more difficult to obtain, and were even to stamp out drunkenness, 
we should probably find no diminution of revenue, owing to the 
increased consumption of bread and meat, of tea, sugar, and coffee. 
We have had evidence of this. When the committee over which 
Mr. Villiers presided took evidence upon the question, nearly twenty 
years ago, men who had been actively engaged in the temperance 
movement in Ireland produced figures which showed conclusively that 
the decline in the consumption of Liquor had led to a vast increase 
in the sale of those elements of the breakfast table which were then 
so highly taxed, but upon which, as alleged necessaries of life, the 
taxation has been so greatly reduced, and which a large party now 
clamours to obtain free altogether from taxation. Those who main- 
tain that Liquor is not only the quickest producing agent of vital 
heat, but that it is necessary food, have not found in the common 
sense of the people an affirmative response; for the enormous tax- 
ation levied upon Liquor—under which denomination, for the pur- 
poses of our present argument, we will include beers, wines, and 
spirits—could only have been retained upon the universal admission 
that its habitual consumption was not a requirement of life, that it 
was in fact like hair powder and armorial bearings, an unnecessary 
matter which might be very heavily taxed, without giving its con- 
sumers any right to complain. Nay, more than this; have not our 
ears grown dull, from often repetition, to the unctuous lament of 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, who seem to feel that while the tax- 
ation of Liquor is only a matter of fiscal concern, they ought not 
to take the millions stained with blood, and ruin, and harlotry, and 
sloth, without muttering a few words of apology as they sweep the 
year’s gains into the public purse, before they are shot out upon 
the sea of expenditure ? 

I shall not look further back than the commencement of the 
century with reference to the duties which have been levied upon 
Liquor; the chief purpose of such a reference being to show the influ- 
ence of taxation upgn consumption. We levy duties upon malt, upon 
Wine, and upon spirit. At the beginning of the century the malt 
duty was 2s. 5d. per bushel; it is now 2s. 83d. At the same period 
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the duties on wine were—on French wines, 10s. 24d. per gallon, and 
on other kinds, 6s. 92d. The duty is now ls. per gallon upon wine 
containing fewer than 26° of proof spirit ; 2s. 6d. per gallon between 
26° and 42°; and 3d. additional duty for each degree of strength 
beyond 42°. In 1802 the average duty upon spirits was 6s. 1d. 
per gallon ;"it is now 10s. ld. Of these duties on Liquor, which 
produce one-third of the entire revenue of the country, the malt-tax 
has been most often attacked, and most near to falling. I think the 
malt-tax is a bad tax. Lord Russell said in ’46:—‘<If I were Prime 
Minister when protection to agriculture was abolished, the first tax I 
would repeal would be the malt-tax.” Mr. Charles Villiers said, in 
1839, that “all those who were injured by the operation of the corn 
laws would be willing—nay, would be anxious—to get rid of the 
malt-tax.”” Mr. Cobden said, in 1864—*“ It has often occurred to 
me to compare the case of the British agriculturist—who, after 
raising a bushel of barley, is compelled to pay a tax of 60 per cent. 
before he is permitted to convert it into a beverage for his own con- 
sumption—with what I have seen in foreign countries, and I can 
really call to mind nothing so hard and unreasonable. I am quite 
sure that the cultivators of vineyards and the growers of olives in 
France and Italy would never tolerate such treatment of their wine 
and oil.” This may be very apt, but it is not so apt as would have been 
a.comparison between the farmer’s inability to make his own malt, 
with a similar disability in regard to the manufacture of spirits. Is 
it not just as hard that he should not be allowed to distil a glass of 
alcohol from his barley, as that he should not be permitted to convert 
his barley into malt ? And if he were free to distil and flavour his gin, 
why should he be proteeted against the competition of the foreigner, 
to the disadvantage of his neighbour the tradesman, by the imposition 
of a duty on foreign spirits? We must be careful how we reply to 
these questions, for thereby hangs no less than £25,000,000 of 
taxation. I cannot see how, with our present expenditure, a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer could spare the six millions derived from the 
malt-tax, and I cannot find reasons for repealing that duty which do 
not apply, at least in some degree, to the home-made spirit duties, pro- 
ducing £12,500,000; to the £5,000,000 raised from foreign spirits; and 
to the wine duties, which yield more than £1,500,000 to the revenue. 

I think it is not to be doubted that the consumption of beer would 
be increased by the repeal of the malt-tax, and it is probable that the 
great evil of adulteration would be lessened. The beer of foreign 
countries, where no such duty is levied, is undoubtedly purer and 
less intoxicating than that mixture, so often impregnated with 
tobacco-juice, cocculus indicus, nux vomica, grains of paradise, and 
too much salt, which passes by the name of beer among the poor of 
England. We are a beer-drinking people, but it will surprise many 
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to learn that we do not, in the reign of Queen Victoria, consume one- 
half as much beer as we did in that of Queen Anne. The average 
consumption of malt per head of the population was—it will be seen 
from the following table, taken from authentic records—considerably 
more than twice as great in the middle of the eighteenth century as 
in that of the nineteenth. From 1740 to 1790, it was #— 


1740 . . 378 | 1760 . . . 4°29 1780 . . 3°94 
1750 . . 4:85 | 1770 . . « 3°38 1790 . . 257 
From 1801 to 1871 it was :— 
1801... . 1:20 1841 . . 2. 1:35 
1811 ... . 1:60 we... i ae 
a ee 1°38 Wisi. RS 
1831 . . . « 1:63 187] . « «+= B48 


John Barleycorn is therefore far less powerful in the nineteenth 
than in the preceding century—and why? He was partially upset 
by John Chinaman. I think the fact is indisputable. In the time 
of the Tudors, beer was drunk at every meal; there was a steady 
drinking from breakfast to supper. As compared with that time, the 
draught of Malt Liquor has declined more than one-half, otherwise 
there could not have been the enormous consumption of tea. The 
British people now consume very nearly 4 lbs. of tea per head per 
annum, an amount which has steadily progressed while the consump- 
tion per head of malt has been all but stationary. This fact is inter- 
esting, if only because it shows that it is possible, by the introduction 
of new drinks and by legislation, to change the bibulous habits of 
a people. 

With reference to the wine duties, which yield no very consider- 
able sum to the revenue, it cannot be said that they press severely 
upon the people. Indeed, our legislation on this subject seems gene- 
rally to have had rather a political than an economic significance, 
and the next change is likely to be advocated upon similar 
grounds. The absurd treaty concluded in 1703, and known by the 
name of its negotiator as the Methuen Treaty, is not an unfair 
specimen of the legislation which had anything for its object but 
free trade. England engaged by this bond, which remained in force 
until 1831, to impose 50 per cent. higher duties on the wines of 
France than upon the wines of the Peninsula ; and the consumption 
of French wines, which never under that treaty had exceeded 500,000 
gallons in any one year, has since, under the reign of Mr. Gladstone’s 
shilling duty, amounted to nearly 5,000,000 gallons; so that in 
regard to French wines, a shilling duty in 1873 would be as produc- 
tive to the revenue as the ten shilling duty, which, under the 
Methuen Treaty, was imposed at the commencement of the century. 

The taxation upon spirits is a matter, so far as the revenue is 
concerned, of the very gravest importance, for the annual income 
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derived from this source is not less than £18,000,000. In regard to 
all excisable Liquors, the statute-book is crowded with examples of 
the effect of legislation upon their consumption. I will mention but 
one. In 1800, a duty of Ils. 1d. on foreign spirits produced 
£1,382,718. Forty years later the duty was raised to the immense 
charge of £1 2s. 10d. per gallon, agd the sum collected, £1,354,079, 
was nearly 180 per cent. under that which had the “duty paid” 
consumption per head remained the same would have been received. 
High duties of course lead to smuggling, to illicit manufacture, and 
to adulteration. I believe that the last evil is now as rampant as 
were the two former at the commencement of the century. The 
statistical return does not show any increase in the consumption of 
spirits per head since the commencement of the century, but it 
cannot be doubted that smuggling and illicit distillation then pro- 
vided a large flow of alcohol upon which no duty was ever paid. 
The former was especially the practice of England and Scotland, and 
the latter of Ireland. Very striking evidence as to Ireland is given 
in the reports of the Inland Revenue department, from which we 
find that in the year ending March 31st, 1866, the convictions for 
illicit distillation were as follow :— 
England. Scotland. Treland. 
41 11 3,557. 

But there is no doubt that even in Ireland this unlawful practice is fast 
following the decline of smuggling into this island. Adulteration, 
far more noxious to the health, and therefore ultimately to the purse 
of the community, is far more safe and easy. It cannot be doubted 
that a duty, of 600 per cent. will produce such mal-practices. Yet in 
spite of all this, the income from the spirit duties steadily increases ; 
it is looked upon as the financial barometer of our prosperity ; 
and as no one doubts that one-half of this consumption is certainly 
injurious, because taken by persons already more or less inebriated, 
it follows that to an amount equal to the present cost of the navy we 
take toll of drunkenness. Lord Derby’s friend, who said of the past 
year, “ We have drunk ourselves out of the American debt,” put the 
truth in sober language. The only serious evil which ‘seems to arise 
from the high spirit duties is that of adulteration, and I am not dis- 
posed. to think it a sufficient reason for diminishing the charge. A 
rigid, scrupulous, and persevering inspection is the proper remedy 
for the evil of adulteration, followed by severe punishment in 
detected cases. So far as the interests of temperance are concerned, 
there can be no doubt that these are promoted by the imposition of 
high rates. We shall see, when we pass to consider the sale of 
Liquor, that all restrictions upon the traffic have the effect of 
diminishing drunkenness. 

Indeed the position of Liquor in regard to the revenue is not so 
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much the subject of dispute as the sale of Liquor, and the control which 
may be exercised over the trade. No reasonable persons can enter- 
tain any doubt as to the right of a State to make regulations affect- 
ing any or all trades, and that the Liquor trade has long been regarded 
as the special subject of restricting regulations, it is easy to prove. 
The 5 and 6 Edward VI., after reciting “the intolerable hurts and 
troubles to the commonwealth of this realm that daily grew and 
increased through the abuses and disorders had and used in common 
ale-houses and other houses called ‘tippling houses,’ ” provided that 
none should keep an ale-house without a licence from two justices of 
the peace. Licences were issued on payment of duty in the reign of 
Queen Anne. In 1736 aspecial licence was imposed on retailers of 
spirits, and the punishment for non-payment of penalty was com- 
mittal to the house of correction for two months, and at “his or her” 
discharge to be “‘stript naked from the middle upwards, and to be 
whipt until his or her body be bloody.” From that miserable 
Georgian period to the present the control of the trade has never been 
relaxed; it has always been regarded as one which must be carefully 
limited. And there can be no doubt that this control has had reference 
to the presumed hurtfulness of the trade to the social well-being of the 
people. The licence fees have clearly not been demanded for revenue, 
but rather as caution money, virtually, in order that any disreputable 
house for the sale of Liquor might be closed by the simplest possible 
process. That control of the Liquor trade has always existed within 
the memory of this generation need not be shoWn; it is a plain fact 
within common knowledge. Perhaps there is no one more remark- 
able among the many anomalies of English life than that under a 
system of permissive prohibition—for the control of the magistrates 
at Brewster Sessions amounts to nothing less—there should have 
grown up an interest so vast upon a security, legally, though not 
practically, so precarious. The good-will of such a public-house as 
the Royal Oak in Bayswater, or the Elephant and Castle on the 
other side of the river, would probably sell for many thousand 
pounds, and it is no uncommon thing for a man, on taking the lease 
of such premises, to expend £10,000 or £15,000 upon a reconstruc- 
tion, in perfect confidence that the tenure of the licence, which is the 
chief element in the value of his lease, will not be disturbed. A 
home trade which sells to the value of £100,000,000, must engage a 
vast amount of capital, and we are not without an estimate of that 
which is employed in the manufacture and sale of Liquor. There 
are about 140,000 public and beer-houses in the kingdom, of which 
10,000 are in the London district; and adopting the estimate of the 
brewers’ advocate, setting them at £300 each in the country and 
£1,500 in London, their trade value would amount to £54,000,000. 
There is no reason to doubt the accuracy of calculations which place 
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the sum involved in the trades associated with the supply of these 
houses, in debts, in tenants’ capital, &c., at nearly twice as much 
more, and thus we get a sight of an interest probably as powerful 
as any in the country, because so equally diffused and so single- 
minded in its object. ‘ Liquor knows no politics,” said an American 
statesman, and we have had and shall have abundant confirmation of 
the opinion in this country. We find the doctrine unblushingly pro- 
claimed by the licensed victuallers in every direction. The Man- 
chester and Salford Association unanimously confirmed the report 
which pledged them “to vote as one man, regardless of political 
partyy’ and nobody doubts that the publicans will act accordingly. 
It was against this trade, so united, so powerful, that Mr. Bruce, 
two years ago, launched his famous Intoxicating Liquors (Licens- 
ing) Bill, by which it was proposed to issue two classes of certifi- 
cates; one to the publican—in lieu of the three licences for beer, wine, 
and spirits—and one to the beer-house keeper, with other privileges 
of sale than those he now possesses. Every seller must have taken 
out one of these licences, with—if his house were well conducted—a 
ten years’ title to renewal, after which he would be subject to refusal 
where the houses were too numerous, or to the risks of competition 
in tendering for a new certificate. We need not recall to mind 
the stor™ which this Bill caused. The Irish Church roared “ spolia- 
tion’ wheu Mr. Gladstone dismissed its clergy from the status of 
Establishment with their pockets full of money, and appropriated 
the residue for the benefit of the landowners. “Confiscation” was the 
cry of the Liquor-sellers, who were certainly not so well treated as 
the Irish clergy, and they drove the bill from Parliament. The 
Quarterly Review, like other organs of the Tory party, eager to make 
political capital out of a blunder so culpable, because the attempt 
was so hopeless, said of the measure, that “stimulated by an insane 
desire of notoriety, or pricked by furies in the shape of Welsh 
teetotalers, the unfortunate Home Secretary, taking counsel as is 
said with some agent of a London brewery and with some abstainers 
in his own office, put forth the bill.” Such was its ribald epitaph, 
and after labouring another twelve months the same department 
produced the bill of 1872, which, in its enacted form, deals with 
adulteration, penalties for drunkenness, police inspection, hours of 
closing, and valuation for licences—the main provision being that 
outside of London—wherein the hours for opening and closing are 
fixed at five aM. and midnight, with special exceptions granted 
under certain conditions by the Chief Commissioner of Police—the 
licensing justices should be empowered to alter the hour of opening 
from six A.M. to five or seven, and the hour of closing from eleven 
to ten or twelve; and on Sunday, the hour of closing from ten to 
nine or eleven. This is what its ingenious inventor denominated an 
VOL. XIII. N.S. LL 
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“elastic system.” Mr. Disraeli has called it “ helter-skelter legis- 
lation,” but the term is not half strong enough. “ Elastic ” legisla- 
tion upon a subject which, in the opinion of all, is closely con- 
nected with the increase of crime, is itself almost criminal. It 
would be “elastic” legislation to decree that a man convicted of 
embezzlement might be sentenced to two years’ imprisonment or to 
receive for two years a pension equivalent to the sum he had suc- 
ceeded in converting to his own use. “ Elastic” legislation is a 
deliberate and cowardly betrayal of the functions of Parliament. In 
the comments which this Act has drawn forth, we find the ground 
strewn with fallacies, and in none is fallacy more apparent than in 
those resounding sentences with which Mr. Vernon Harcourt spiced the 
wine of his electors and fellow Druids at Oxford. I never saw 
the need for.a purer system of election from larger areas more 
painfully exemplified than it has appeared to me to be discernible in 
Mr. Harcourt’s Parliamentary career. With power to ornament a 
senate, he is not unfrequently the mouthpiece of the vestry. Such 
men do not, we must believe, consciously betray their higher instincts, 
do not consciously yield their esprit to be as it were the gases in 
their tipsy neighbours’ wine. Yet Mr. Harcourt’s famous speech at 
Oxford on the Licensing Act is of the stuff that fills a wind-bag ; it 
collapses at a single prick. If he had made free trade in Liquor— 
freedom for all hours and in all places—the basis of his argument, that 
would have been respectable; if he had sought to liberate the trade 
from the network of enactments—forty since 1736—in which it is 
involved, that would have been valuable. If, adopting the words of a 
far greater wit, he had said——‘ There has been in all Governments a 
great deal of absurd canting about intoxication. The best plan is to 
let the people drink what they like, wear what they like, and to make 
no sumptuary laws for the belly and the back,” that would have 
been logical, and not discreditable to Mr. Harcourt’s considerable 
intelligence. But he did nothing of the sort. The Act which he 
stood up to abuse had conferred “elastic ” powers with reference to 
the hours of closing ; it found the hours of closing already fixed by 
enactments against which this younger Druid had not a word to say. 
Looking to what existed before the Act of 1872, Mr. Harcourt com- 
menced his speech by saying there was “no cause for legislative 
interference at all, unless, perhaps, in respect of certain alterations 
in the system of licensing.” Again he said—‘TI can see no justifi-. 
cation for interfering with the hours of closing at all,’’ admitting 
that the pre-existing hours, i.e. the average of those of the “ elastic” 
and obnexious Act—were not a subject for complaint. It was upon 
this infirm flooring—strong enough perhaps for Oxford Druids—that 
Mr. Hareourt reared his speech and made his talk of night-caps and 
of the adjustment of such head-gear by the Government. It was 
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upon this illogical basis that he stood up to declaim against restrictive 
legislation and ‘“grandmotherly government.” It is a pity Mr. 
Harcourt was not there and then put in the corner with his face to 
the wall by grandmotherly constituents for treating them with such 
mischievous nonsense. The maintainer of highly restrictive hours 
as they were defined in 1871, the maintainer of the permissive 
prohibitory powers of the licensing justices as they have existed and 
have been exercised ever since Mr. Harcourt heard of the powers 
of a justice of the peace, calls upon the Liberal party to divorce 
themselves from “ restrictive legislation,” says it is no legitimate 
child of theirs, and expresses a desire to “argue it out.” Mr. 
Harcourt may find some brother Druid or some fanatical Templar 
disposed for such a waste of time, but for our part we cannot con- 
descend to argue—indeed the word is misplaced—with those who 
have no logical basis of reasoning. Yet Mr. Harcourt can be 
grandly logical when he pleases, and seeing the fallacy of his 
“‘night-cap” talk at Oxford, he may feel disposed to develop into 
that position which some of his friends occupy at present, and to 
become an advocate of free trade in the sale of Liquor. Let him be 
warned in time. Let him ponder upon what was the condition of a 
neighbouring country—of Sweden—under a system virtually of 
free trade, and mark how it has improved under a régime of careful 
restriction. It doesn’t lie in his mouth to deny the possibilities of 
restriction so far as they have reference to the decrease of drunken- 
ness, for he has gone farther than we are prepared to go in that direc- 
tion ; he has contradicted all the evidence as to the alleged failure of 
the Maine Liquor Law; he has gone beyond Neal Dow himself. Mr. 
Harcourt has said—‘‘ You might, of course, make it impossible for any 
man to get anything to drink, and then, of course, no man could be 
drunk.” Believing this, if he looks to Sweden he will be less liable to 
fall into the enormous error of free trade in Liquor. We have the 
high authority of a leading Scotch journal for the opinion that twenty 
years ago Sweden was “probably” a more drunken country than 
Scotland. In both, spirits, not beer, form the intoxicating medium. 
In Sweden every landowner was allowed to distil spirits for domestic 
use on payment of a nominal licensing fee, and every burgher in 
any town could become a publican without a licence. Twenty years 
ago the Diet appointed a committee, which in its report avowed that 
“seldom, if ever, has a conviction so generally or unequivocally 
been pronounced with regard to the necessity of rigorous measures 
against the physical, economical, and moral ruin with which the 
immoderate use of spirits threatens the nation. A cry has burst 
forth from the hearts of the people, appealing to all who have influ- 
ence—a prayer for deliverance from a scourge which previous 
legislation has planted and nourished,” and an Act for the regulation 
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and sale of Liquor, and imposing statutory restrictions upon the 
traffic in spirits—beer is there unimportant as an intoxicating 
influence—was immediately passed. By the Swedish law it is now 
conditional on a publican’s certificate that he should also sell food. 
In boroughs, the councils, in rural districts the magistrates, decide on 
applications for additional licences, which are reported to the 
Governor of the district, who can allow or disallow, but cannot add 
to the number granted. The sale is prohibited after ten P.M. on 
week-days, and more strictly on Sundays ; drink debts are irrecover- 
able at law, and it is forbidden to sell Liquor to drunken (ofver-Jastad) 
persons, as it is also to turn such persons out of the house without 
some one to provide for their safety in the street. The licences are 
tenable—on good behaviour—for three years, and the new certificates 
are publicly sold, the purchase money being retained for municipal 
purposes. Now Mr. Harcourt, who believes that you may make 
such laws that “ no man could be drunk,” will not be surprised to 
learn that this advance in Sweden from free trade to severe restric- 
tion has effected a great reduction in the number of persons fined for 
drunkenness, which in Gothenburg alone declined from 2,161 in 
1864, to 1,416 in 1870, while the number of cases of delirium tremens 
has been diminished by one-third. 

But indeed free trade in Liquor is not the demand of any conside- 
rable party in any State. In England, we find a provisional executive 
committee of the United Trades’ Association of Licensed Victuallers 
inviting the whole trade to a national council upon quite a different 
platform. ‘ Anxious,” their manifesto runs, “to conform ourselves 
to, and even to promote legislation for, the regulation of our trade.” 
And in no place do we observe any well-grounded denial of the benefits 
of restriction, as enforced by the recent Act. To refer once more to 
Mr. Harcourt, we find him assuming at Oxford that the whole 
population spends its evenings in public-houses, and at once ties on 
its nightcap when driven from these haunts. The Secretary of the 
Manchester Licensed Victuallers’ Association gives similar testimony ; 
but it seems that while Mr. Harcourt dwells in the hearts of the 
Oxford vestrymen, this gentleman lives high in the clouds, where the 
setting sun is visible long after the sight of it is denied to the earthly 
scene of his labours. He bears similar indirect testimony to the good 
effect of the Act in saying that “if the new Act had done anything, it 
sent them home to bed like good boys, and in some places ” (? clouds, 
or the Secretary’s fancy) “in the summer months before the sun had 
gone down.” Indeed, although I am not about to conclude with a re- 
commendation of the Maine Liquor Law, I have little less doubt than 
Mr. Harcourt has naively expressed, that it is possible to make men 
sober by Act of Parliament. ‘Look at the operation of that law as 
described by those who go to report what they call its failure! No 
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one can question the sincerity of Mr. Justin M‘Carthy’s evidence 
against the Maine Law, as given in the Fortnightly Review dur- 
ing the summer of 1871. But for my own part, I wish to go no 
farther than his pages for testimony to its great success. Mr. 
M‘Carthy is almost as illogical as Mr. Harcourt. He, it seems, with 
the best intentions, gets a friend or two to show him the trick of 
how to get spirits in a town where the sale is prohibited, and then 
says the law does nothing. In one part of the town Mr. M‘Carthy 
was surprised to see bottles containing spirits exhibited for sale; 
in other streets, he says, “‘ my friend pointed me out various houses 
where, he assured me, drink could just as easily be procured.” Else- 
where he says: ‘ My friend asked the young man behind the counter 
in a low tone whether he had anything to drink.” Mr. M‘Carthy 
ranged, “for hours one evening,” the lower quarters of Portland, 
frequented by seamen, and saw “nothing particularly riotous.” 
The Mayor told him, “The present permissive law is about as good 
as could well be devised.” The Deputy-Marshal of Portland held 
the same opinion. ‘The practice of the police is to prosecute the 
seller of drink to a man found drunk in the streets.” ‘The trouble 
is always with the foreigners.” Mr. M‘Carthy thinks Mr. Thomas 
Hughes’s evidence as to the success of the law in preventing the sale 
of spirits was owing to his not understanding the trick of how to 
find it ; proving the enormous influence of the law in saying that if 
Mr. Hughes had known that “ ‘sample room,’ and other such names 
and. titles,” meant Liquor, he would not have searched for wine and 
ale without finding it. In fact, I look upon Mr. M‘Carthy as an un- 
conscious Balaam, who, evidently possessed with a call to curse the 
Maine Liquor Law, unwittingly bears strong testimony to its bless- 
ings; and Mr. Mundella’s argument, which is bound in the same 
volume with Mr. M‘Carthy’s, is very much of the same sort. The clever 
member for Sheffield has been to look at Massachusetts, and “ he 
would be very sorry to see the want of respect for law which he saw 
in the New England States.” Now, Mr. Mundella has not been a 
‘‘home-keeping youth,” and has not “homely wits ;” he knows the 
Continent, and has some personal acquaintance with Nottingham 
lambs and with Sheffield blades. Can he tell us of any part of 
the earth where the respect for law is so widely manifested as in 
these New England States? To find their equal in that respect 
he will have at all events to name a country of which we know 
nothing. 

But I will confine the few remarks I have yet to make, to the laws 
regulating the Liquor traffic in this country, and to the changes 
which it appears desirable should be introduced for the promotion of 
temperance. I shall not deal with the blunders in the helter-skelter 
compilation by a thousand hands in both Houses of the Act of 1872. 
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I will not take upon me to decide whether the valuation clauses mean 
what they say, or something different, nor deliver myself of an 
opinion as to how the sale of Liquor at fairs is regulated by the Act. 
I entirely approve of the increased gravity which is given by the 
Act to the offence of the public exhibition of drunkenness, and would 
gladly see strengthened the powers to detect and the punishments 
inflicted in regard to adulteration. The only points to which I shall 
refer are the licensing authority, the investment of the publican, and 
the control of the trade by the people at large. We may consider it 
established from what has gone before that to the State pertains both 
the right and the duty of interference—of regulation in regard to this 
traffie. We have seen that this is admitted by the friends and even 
the representatives of the trade; and, of course, such interference 
can have but one object and one justification—that it is well aimed 
at and is successful in preventing the immoderate use of intoxicating 
drinks, and therefore in reducing the crime and evil of drunkenness. 
This being the object of control, it would be difficult—indeed it 
seems to be impossible—to mention any subject of greater importance 
to the people. It concerns the sccial and civil life of every one of 
them ; not precisely in the same way that the due administration of 
justice affects them, but rather as sanitary regulations, the neglect of 
which will favour the outbreak of epidemic disease. The State, cen- 
tury after century, has made the sale of drink a monopoly, a share in 
which it grants to certain persons on certain conditions of locality, cha- 
racter, and payment. At the present time, while the extension of this 
monopoly is determined by local authority, the scanty income from it 
rendered to any but private persons is centralized in the Inland Revenue 
department, and so much of the profits of the enormously valuable 
monopoly as are taken for the commonwealth—say from somewhat 
drunken Glasgow—are shared equally by the heavily rated inhabitants 
of that town with the total abstainer in some lightly taxed village of 
the south. I think this is a part of the subject which needs further 
consideration. But let us first examine the claim of the local 
authority to which the power of extending this monopoly is con- 
ceded—TI mean the licensing justices. I wish to speak with all the 
personal respect they deserve of the unpaid magistrates. For several 
successive generations, I know not for how many, my fathers have 
been licensing justices, and I have certainly no inborn dislike to the 
elass. Yet I think their functions involve a shameful injustice. I will 
set aside their ignorance of the law, which is often grossly manifested ; 
but it is not to be endured that in districts where the cases which 
eome before the magistrates are mostly of the thriftless poor against 
the rights of property, which the magistrates represent—it is not 
just or right, nor will it long be thought tolerable, that a bench of 
property owners should be empanneled as judge and jury to try, in 
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many cases without appeal, offences against the rights of property. 
Prince Bismarck has contended against very similar feudal privileges 
in Germany. Here and there only do they endure. Here and there 
only is it a fact that the possession of land is the qualification for a 
rural justice; and here and there only is it a fact that the purchase 
of an estate by a man of fair public character implies elevation to 
the seat of justice. In boroughs the matter is a little different, but 
certainly not more advantageous to the public service. There the 
only difference is that we have less land and more licence. I have 
often watched the intrigues by which in this or that borough the 
nomination of the Lord Chancellor has been secured, and have 
observed that when it has not distinct and undoubted reference to 
Brewster Sessions—with regard to which, in utter ignorance of the 
borough, of course the Chancellor is blinded—it is usually a matter 
of party, of mere political colour. It is not to hands thus qualified 
and thus chosen that the people of any town can safely commit the 
regulation of a valuable monopoly, any more than they would dele- 
gate the functious of their local board or board of guardians to 
such a body. Mr. Bruce began higher than this in his Liquor legis- 
lation; he slid downwards at the’ bidding of Parliament. Of course it 
was culpable in him to propose, and in Parliament to enact, “ elastic ” 
legislation, and we cannot be surprised that many scandals and much 
irritation have occurred in consequence; scandals, of which, perhaps, 
the case of the magistrates of one borough granting a special licence 
in a post-prandial session for the continuance of their own mayoralty 
dinner is the most typical. It is abundantly clear that the power vested 
in the licensing justices is not given to them from any conviction of 
their absolute fitness, but rather because for certain reasons which are 
not fully stated, it'is not thought desirable that it should be given 
to those who with full consent possess all other power—the people. 
Why have not the people control over this monopoly? In the 
Licensing Bill of 1872, Mr. Bruce proposed that where there was 
already more than one licence to 1,500 of the population, up to 3,000, 
and one for every subsequent 1,000 in towns; and where in other dis- 
 tricts there was more than one licence for every 600 inhabitants, that a 
majority of three-fifths of the ratepayers should have power to forbid 
the granting of any new licence; and in the Bill of last year, with refer- 
ence to hours of opening and closing, Mr. Bruce was prepared to give 
to the locally elected bodies the “ elastic” powers which were subse- 
quently conferred exclusively upon the justices. Yet in spite of this 
strong evidence of disposition to do justice to the popular right of 
control it is yet unaccomplished. I repeat, why is this? This wrong 
is done to the peuple out of regard for the vested interests of the 
Liquor trade, and the equally vested interests of the public-house 
going portion of the community. So that if we desire with general 
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consent to give this right to the people, we have only to consider by 
what means the alleged immemorial concurrent and certificated rights 
of those connected with the Liquor trade and those who are its cus- 
tomers can be secured from oppression or unjust extinction. All the 
arguments against popular control based upon comparison of the effects 
of the same regulations upon trades or manufactures which are not 
already, and have not been time out of mind, the subject of such con- 
trol, are unworthy of attention. There is and can be “ nothing in it.” 
If the trade is—as everybody admits—a fit subject for control, and 
for contraction of hours of sale, it is a fit subject for extinction. It 
is absurd to take any other position. Parliament has refused to give 
the people the control which they may if they please take and 
exercise, out of regard for the interests of the Liquor trade and of 
the imbibers, freely admitting the evils inseparable from the traffic 
by maintaining a strict system of control, with a menace, in case of 
bad behaviour, of confiscation. At present the justices have a per- 
missive prohibitory power, protected by their leaning to the interests of 
property, by public opinion, and by the indefinite power of the Lord 
Chancellor and the lords-lieutenant to add to their numbers. Can we 
not give to the interests which would be at stake, if the ratepayers’ 
vote elected a Licensing Board, quite as efficient security? We can say 
that the sale of Liquor shall not be prohibited in any district but by 
the vote of a clear majority of two-thirds of the ratepayers, and we 
can require that within brief periods the sanction of that vote should 
be renewed. ‘“ What tyranny!” say the rob-a-poor-man-of-his- 
beer party. Yet they say little or nothing of the fate of a popula- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of their “own flesh and blood” who 
simply because they cannot obtain a parliamentary majority to do 
them justice, are compelled by force of law to drink liquid sewage. 
If I must die of drink, I would rather be killed by adulterated gin 
than by Thames water containing Windsor sewage and the washings 
of the highly-manured lands of the Thames basin. I think the 
millions who are drinking poisoned water deserve more attention 
than the possible fate of this small minority of protestors against. 
the very improbable stoppage of the public sale close to their homes 
of any fermented drink. But I would add something more than 
‘the requirement of a vast majority to protect this minority, 
and this I should propose to accomplish by a due regard for the 
interests of the licensed victuallers. I would admit the publicans’ 
claim to compensation for the extinction of his business on any other 
conditions than those assigned in his certificate. I think the claim 
of the publicans in such a case to compensation is quite as good as 
that of the proctors, and infinitely better than that of officers of the 
army to over-regulation prices in regard to their commissions. The 
country is full—too full—of evidences of the sense of security in 
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which their outlay has been made, and if it were not unjust it would 
’ be highly unwise, in effecting any moral improvement, to allow that 
it should be leavened by any sense of injustice. Mr. Bruce himself 
said in 1870:—‘“It would be very unjust to deprive those engaged 
in that [the Liquor] trade of their right to sell without giving com- 
pensation ... The publicans were encouraged by Parliament to 
make those investments, and they should not be deprived of the 
value of those investments.” 

I think that‘the popular control of the Liquor traffic should be at 
once assumed, but that there should be no power of depriving a 
well-conducted house of a licence except by compensation, the 
amount to be settled in the ordinary way. Yet it is evident that in 
an increasing community where there was a disposition thus further 
to restrict the monopoly of sale, the value of the existing licences 
would rise, and this consideration brings us to the matter of the 
licence rent, which I believe Mr. Bruce once thought of imposing in 
addition to the cost of the certificates. With the exception of a 
small charge for certificates, paid to the Inland Revenue department, 
the licence rent should always belong to the local authority, and this 
charge, which should be imposed upon the fair rateable value of the 
premises, ought to be proportionately raised every ten years if, upon 
the publication of the census, it was found that the relation between 
the number of licences and of inhabitants had altered in favour of 
the holders of the monopoly of sale. It would only be just that this 
licence rent should, together with the cost of Inland Revenue cer- 
tificates, be equal to the difference between the value of the premises 
for private occupation and their value as a licensed public-house ; the 
landlord having clearly no claim whatever to a value conferred upon 
the premises by a share in a public monopoly granted to his tenant. 
These licence rents might at once be passed to the receipts of the muni- 
cipality for their immediate expenditure, or set apart to accumulate a 
fund for the extinction of licences where that was thought desirable. 
Thus the popular control would be weighted with a heavy responsi- 
bility. The elected Licensing Board would be cautious how they 
granted new licences which would reduce the licence rent they received 
from existing houses, and to the holders of which they must pay com- 
pensation if they desired their extinction. The Liquor-loving part of 
the population deserve no stronger protection against the power of 
two-thirds of their fellow ratepayers, if those, together with their 
votes, are prepared to pay their share of the value of all the licences 
in the district. The evil which could arouse a community to such 
an action must indeed be enormous, and one which the State might 
properly aid them in diminishing by a loan, if that were needed, on 
the same terms as would be demanded for any other public work. The 
Permissive Bill would become a practical measure if to it were added 
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clauses such as have been sketched, altering the system of licensing, 
imposing, besides the excise licence, a rent belonging to the local » 
authority, and providing compensation. 

“ Rather free than sober!” Long will Dr. Magee’s words be rung 
in our ears. It seems to me hardly more difficult to resist a feeling 
of contempt for a drunkard than for a sober man who is not a free 
man. To be sober is to be free; to be intemperate is to be a slave. 
This agitation has bred fanatics on both sides. Egged on one by 
the other, they prove the most astounding things, to the immense 
satisfaction of themselves and their followers. If Mr. Bass does not 
exactly write a new Lbrietatis Encomium, he does all that figures 
can accomplish to show that people do not drink enough. While 
one party expends real vigour in the curious task of proving that 
wine is not commended in the Bible, the other dilates upon “the 
intercourse and recreation of the public-house,” and Scotland is racked 
with doubt concerning the great sacramental controversy, entitled 
Wine or Must, which is to determine whether a teetotaler can be 
compelled, on pain of loss of Church membership, to sip the cup of 
wine when he demands the unfermented must. But above and beyond 
all the fanaticism, all the selfishness, and all the strife, rests the 
sad truth, which I despair of putting more forcibly, and more hope- 
fully than did Mr. Bright when he said'—“If we could subtract 
from the ignorance, the poverty, the suffering, the sickness, and the 
crime which are now witnessed among us, the ignorance, the poverty, 
the suffering, the sickness, and the crime which are caused by one 
single, but the most prevalent habit or vice of drinking needlessly, 
which destroys the body and mind, and home and family, do we not 
all feel that this country would be so changed, and so changed for the 
better, that it would be almost impossible for us to know it again ? 
Let me then, in conclusion, say what it is upon my heart to say, 
what I know to be true, what I have felt every hour of my life when 
I havé been discussing great questions affecting the condition of the 
working classes—let me say this to all the people, that it is by the 
combination of a wise government and a virtuous people, and not 
otherwise—mark that,—that we may hope to make some steps to 
that blessed time when there shall be ‘no complaining in our streets,’ 
and when ‘ our garners may bé full, affording all manner of store.’” 

ArTHUR ARNOLD. 


(1) Speech of the Rt. Hon. J. Bright, at Birmingham, January, 1870. 
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Tue names which head this paper will suggest to those who are 
interested in metaphysical and scientific discussion a controversy, 
which has never been quite extinct since Dr. Whewell attacked 
Hegel’s statements on the law of gravitation, and which from time 
to time has burst into somewhat lurid flame. The controversy as 
opened by Dr. Whewell dealt with questions of physics. But in the 
year 1865, Dr. Stirling, in the second volume of the “Secret of 
Hegel,” enlarged the field of discussion by translating Hegel’s note 
on the precise nature of the notion of the mathematical Infinite, in 
which the philosopher joins issue with the mathematicians, parti- 
cularly with Newton, on certain alleged imperfections in their 
treatment of the fluxional calculus. To his translation Dr. Stirling 
subjoins remarks laudatory of Hegel, and emphasising those defects 
in the mathematical doctrine on which Hegel animadverts. Such 
imperfections are— 


*‘Quanta by very definition no longer Quanta, yet treated as Quanta ;— 
omission because of insignificance, but omission obligatory and indispensable 
in spite of insignificance, proof necessary from elsewhere, yet pretensions 
above any elsewhere; great results of the operation, but the operation itself 
granted incorrect; an incorrect operation, but absolutely correct results.” 
(‘‘ Secret,” ii., 380.) 

Dr. Stirling further refers to striking and instructive “ observations 
in regard to the show of mathematical proof” (put forth by mathe- 
maticians) “in matters known from experience alone,” takes delight 
in the felicitous home-thrusts delivered to Newton and others (p. 381), 
and above all finds that in a criticism of the process by which the 
second lemma of the second book of the “ Principia” determines the 
fluxion of a product, “‘ Hegel has succeeded in striking his harpoon 
into that vast whale—Newton” (p. 363). These utterances were 
virtually a challenge to mathematicians, and the challenge became 
express and personal when Dr. Stirling, animadverting in the 
Edinburgh Evening Courant on allusions to Hegel made by Professor 
Tait in a University lecture, called that gentleman’s attention to the 
“harpoon ” passage just cited, and asked him “ whether or not even 
in his opinion Hegel is right and Newton wrong?” This challenge 
appeared December 21, 1868. On February 1, 1869, Professor Tait 
and Sir William Thomson found opportunity to allude to the matter 
in a discussion in the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and without 
entering into detail, showed by concrete examples of varying 
velocity, such as are offered by railway trains and steamboats, that 
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Newton’s process was that which was naturally suggested by his 
physical conception of a fluxion, and that Hegel’s criticism was 
based on an unnatural (and therefore incorrect) view of the problem. 
It seemed, however, to be desirable to take up the matter more fully ; 
and on May 17, Professor Tait laid before the Society a paper on 
“‘ Hegel and the Metaphysics of the Fluxional Calculus,” written by 
me. The publication of this paper elicited a newspaper controversy 
between Dr. Stirling and myself, in which neither party gave way 
on any point; and then the discussion slumbered for three years, to 
be again awakened by the publication of Dr. Stirling’s recent book.’ 
Of this book about forty pages are devoted to the vindication of 
Hegel in the mathematical reference, partly criticising my paper, 
partly giving new statements of Hegel’s doctrines on this head. 

Were the controversy thus reopened one merely personal between 
Dr. Stirling and myself, it would be unfair to claim for it the interest 
of the literary public. But the little history which I have just 
given will suffice to show that the cause of which I appear as 
advocate is in fact the cause of mathematics, and particularly of 
Newtonian mathematics, impugned by the head, in our country, of a 
great metaphysical school. And while I alone am responsible for 
the way in which the cause is conducted, the interests at stake are 
not merely those of my own literary reputation—though that 
certainly must suffer a severe shock if Dr. Stirling’s strictures are 
just—but essentially the interests of mathematical science, and 
especially of that physico-mathematical school which is the heir of 
Newton’s methods and ideas. So much Dr. Stirling evidently feels 
when he “laments the compromise I have brought upon important 
interests,” (p. 105), and when he associates with my paper “ the 
rabid nonsense, not only in English, but even in French, that our 
mathematicians have written against him,” (p. 139). The last 
allusion must necessarily be obscure to the public; but those who 
have followed the controversy in its earlier stages will judge that 
the reference is to a translation in a French journal of the remarks 
of Professor Tait and Sir William Thomson, already referred to as 
forming part of the “Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh.” 
Let me observe, in passing, that the words of these leaders of science 
were confined strictly to the mathematical point involved in Newton’s 
process. Dr. Stirling, I imagine, is the only man in Europe who 
would care to apply to such a statement of such men the words 
“rabid nonsense.” 

But while Dr. Stirling is correct in assuming that I did not step 
forth in this controversy without the conviction that I have the 
mathematicians on my side, he has fallen into serious errors of fact 


(1) “Lectures on the Philosophy of Law. Together with Whewell and Hegel, and 
Hegel and Mr. W. R. Smith, a Vindication in a Physico-Mathematical Regard.” 1873. 
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as to the malign influence which he supposes me to have exercised 
over the opinions of the leaders of physical science in Scotland. It 
is asserted at page 127 that a supposed mistake in my paper (which 
I shall presently show to be no mistake) “ misled” these gentlemen 
into their statements before the Royal Society of Edinburgh— 
statements we have seen made months before my paper was written, 
and nearly a year before it was published.’ 

Let us pass, however, to take up on their own merits the questions 
in dispute. The dispute, it has been seen, turned in the first instance 
on a single point—on the correctness of the process by which 
Newton derives the fluxion of a product. But as every mathematician 
knows, this point is so cardinal that any flaw in the deduction 
necessarily vitiates the whole processes of the fluxional calculus. 
When Hegel therefore in this connection speaks of an operation 
performed by Newton which, though elementary, is nevertheless 
incorrect ; when he talks of the pressing necessity which could bring 
a Newton to palm on himself the deception of such a proof, he in 
fact teaches that the whole proof of the algebraic relation between 
fluent and fluxion is deceptive and unsound. Dr. Stirling does not 
seem to see this; but I think it may be possible to convince him of 
so much on Hegel’s own showing. “The whole method of the 
calculus,” says Hegel at the commencement of his second mathe- 
matical note,” “is settled in the proposition that dz*=na#*de.... 
the derivation of the following forms—of the differential of a product, 
of an exponential magnitude, and so on, flows mechanically therefrom.” 
That is, the method of the calculus is settled (absolvirt) when the 
fluxion of 2” is known. And Dr. Stirling must see that if I know 
the fluxion of x y, I have only to put y=z to get the fluxion of 2’, 
from which, by an ordinary mathematical induction, I can again rise 
to 2°, 2*, and finally to 2”, so putting myself in possession of the 
whole method. Thus surely the vital nature of the deduction of the 
fluxion of the product zy is abundantly manifest, and if Newton 
deceived himself in this matter the whole structure of his calculus is 
built on delusion. For Newton certainly imagined that his method 
rested on a system of strict mathematical deduction, in which “ the 
very smallest errors are not to be neglected” (Introd. ad qua- 
draturam curvarum), and the keystone of this system of deduction is 
just the fluxion of a product. 


{1) Still more extraordinary is the liberty which Dr. Stirling has allowed himself in 
suspecting my influence in certain utterances of Professor Tait with regard to Leibnitz 
—a suspicion utterly ungrounded, and which can have occurred only as the development 
of a fixed idea, by which Dr. Stirling has come to conceive of me‘as the evil genius of 
Scottish physicists. 

(2) Werke (Ed. 1841) vol. iii., p. 316. The paging of this edition differs from that of 
the edition quoted by Dr. Stirling and formerly by myself. Passages cited from the book 
now before me will be found about eleven pages farther on in the other edition. 
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Will it then be believed that under these circumstances Dr. Stirling 
flatly denies that Hegel in this matter accuses Newton of any error 
whatever ? The only errors of Newton to which Hegel has made 
any allusion are, we are told, two quite different mistakes, made 
known to the philosopher by Lagrange and Schubert respectively. 
For in the matter of the fluxion of the product, Hegel admits the 
result to be right, and objects only “to the formal expedient in justifi- 
cation of it,” that is, to the mathematical proof of the result (p. 109). 
Is not Dr. Stirling aware that the gravest charge of error that can 
be brought against a mathematician is by universal consent just this, 
that he has brought out a true result by expedients formally in- 
correct? Were Dr. Stirling a man of less moral earnestness one 
would be tempted to see in such an argument a mere play of conscious 
sophistry. But manifestly in this case the apparent jest is put forth 
in bitter earnest. It is even made matter of grievous accusation 
against me that I have “enormously misrepresented ” Hegel, “ con- 
founding logical unsatisfactoriness with mathematical inaccuracy,” 
when I venture to state that the German philosopher represents 
Newton as having fallen into “real errors,” and as having deter- 
mined the unlucky fluxion before us “in a manner analytically 
unsound.” The expressions “real errors,” “ analytically unsound,” 
are quoted from my Royal Society paper, and the second expres- 
sion is recurred to by Dr. Stirling on page 127, as a clear proof 
that I have misunderstood Hegel. The latter “knows the result 
to be analytically sownd; he only objects to an apparent arith- 
metical” (more correctly a/gebraical, since the operation is per- 
formed on letters, not on numbers) “stratagem in deduction of it.” 
At first sight this sentence appears meaningless, for every arith- 
metical or algebraic operation falls as species under the genus 
Analysis ; and so the objectionable arithmetical (algebraical) stratagem 
involves of necessity analytical unsoundness. But Dr. Stirling, as 
we learn at page 124, has a meaning of his own for the word analysis, 
which shall indicate what concerns the higher calculus, as opposed 
to what is merely arithmetical. Dr. Stirling seems to have concluded 
that I must necessarily take the word in this sense because I had 
taken objection to Hegel for identifying analytical with arithmetical 
process. In fact my objection was directed against the identification 
of the genus with the species. This would have been obvious to 
any one familiar with mathematical language; and it is simply the 
lack of such familiarity that has led Dr. Stirling to say that I have 


“utterly failed to see what Hegel meant, whether arithmetically or 
analytically.” * 


(1) Iam thus not called upon to go into the lesson on the etymological sense of the 
word analytical which Dr. Stirling reads me at p. 124. But a very moderate knowledge 
of Greek would have shown that the word cannot possibly mean ‘ dissvluble.”’ 
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The sum of our argument then is this: Hegel admits the correct- 
ness of Newton’s result, in the sense of admitting that the fluxion 
which Newton gives is that which, applied in concrete problems—say 
of geometry—gives correct results. But he denies that Newton has 
got the fluxion by a process analytically, technically, algebraically, 
formally correct. To Dr. Stirling this seems a small matter, a matter 
of logic rather than of mathematics, a matter not amounting to real 
error. But to Newton, and to all Newtonians, the charge is of the 
gravest order; for they know that with the deduction of this fluxion 
the whole calculus, in its concrete applications as well as in its 
theory, must fall, and that Newton’s grand scheme of subduing the 
unconquered realms of geometry by a method rivalling the logical 
precision of the ancients, must be reckoned as a vain chimera. But 
they know too that Newton’s plan is no chimera, that his method 
does possess every particle of the precision of the ancient method of 
exhaustions, and therefore they regard with contempt rather than 
with anger the attempt of Hegel to subvert the insubvertible. And, 
strange to say, they have Dr. Stirling on their side. For it is now 
admitted that the expedient which in the “ Secret of Hegel,” and in 
letter after letter in the Courant; was declared utterly indefensible, 
is as a matter of fact “unimpeachable, and in its simplicity and 
efficiency does the usual honour to Newton’s extraordinary penetra- 
tion and unrivalled resource ” (p. 129). 

In admitting for himself and Hegel a “ misleading” on this point, 
Dr. Stirling is careful to observe that his admission “is wholly 
unavailable in excuse of Mr. Smith, who has utterly failed to see what 
Hegel meant, whether arithmetically or analytically.”” But perhaps the 
recollection of former persistency for so many years in one error, may 
dispose a man so candid as Dr. Stirling to contemplate the possibility 
of his having misrepresented me as well as Newton. He may possibly 
be aided in this contemplation by the statements of the present paper ; 
and he may even be inclined to admit that the fact that I and the 
other mathematicians, whose utterances are characterised as “ rabid 
nonsense,” have always upheld the view which Dr. Stirling now 
admits to be right, creates an appreciable presumption in favour of 
the hypothesis that we have some understanding of the matter in 
hand. But instead of dwelling on these purely personal, and there- 
fore indifferent, matters, let me signalise the important consequences 
for this whole controversy of the admission so gracefully made by 
Dr. Stirling. In one word—If Newton is right in this matter it 
appears, on Dr. Stirling’s and Hegel’s own showing, that the whole 
theory of the calculus, which can be deduced from this one deter- 
mination by the very processes which Hegel himself calls mechanical 
(as quoted, above p. 3), is ‘really unimpeachable,” is free from the 
paradoxes enumerated in the “ Secret of Hegel” (above, p. 1), and, 
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in brief, is a reasoned system of mathematical truth which gives no 
ground whatever for Hegel’s assertion “ that there is a contradiction 
in the very method on which as a science it rests” (Hegel, iii. 274 ; 
“Secret,” ii. 339). And with this result the mathematicians may very 
well rest satisfied, and, while heartily inviting, metaphysicians to 
study so invaluable a branch of science, and to find, if they can, its 
place in the whole of human thought, they are quite entitled to use 
their own freedom in deciding whether they shall concern them- 
selves further with the lucubrations of a philosopher, who, as Dr. 
Stirling himself suggests (p. 129), did not give himself the trouble 
to examine Newton’s investigations at first hand. 

But while this position is very legitimate to mathematicians as a 
class, I, personally, am bound to go further, having undertaken in 
my former paper not merely to vindicate Newton, but to inquire 
into the positive mathematical worth of the remarks which Hegel 
offers in order to clear up in his own way that obscurity which he 
finds spread over the statements of mathematicians on the theory of 
the calculus. Now there are of course unwise mathematicians, as 
there are unwise metaphysicians. It was, therefore, quite possible 
for Hegel to find utterances about the calculus in which an acute, 
even though mathematically unpractised, eye could detect obvious 
absurdity. But on the whole the result to which my investigation 
led me was, that the darkness experienced by Hegel was due to his 
imperfect training, not to any defect in the mathematical theory, 
notably at least not in Newton’s theory. And I found that in this 
darkness Hegel was so unlucky as to stumble upon the method of 
Lagrange, and to accept it as relatively best as his guide. This 
method he proposes to bring “into its due abstraction” (Cf. Stirling, 
p. 134), but, while still darkly labouring at his task, is clumsy 
enough to make modifications on the method, which not only change 
its mathematical character and analytical accuracy, but really (though 
of course unconsciously) amount to the suggestion of what I have 
ironically called ‘‘a Hegelian calculus.” On these results Dr. Stir- 
ling joins issue with me, and, curiously overlooking the obvious irony 
of my statements, assumes that I imagine that Hegel intended to 
suggest new mathematical processes. I am assured, therefore, that 
I have simply deluded myself, and that Hegel never made a mathe- 
matical suggestion in his life. I shall show in due time that he made 
more than one such suggestion ; but of course I shall not deny that he 
did so in ignorance, out of sheer incompetence to distinguish between 
metaphysical and mathematical modification of the statements of 
Lagrange. And thus Hegel points to his own disciples the lesson 
that no one has a right to speak on the principles of a science which 
he has not mastered in its essential detail. 

My work, then, falls very clearly into two parts. Hegel and Dr. 
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Stirling detect in the calculus an obscurity, manifesting itself to their 
eyes in the logical inconsistency of processes correct in result; and 
they claim a light thrown on the method by the introduction of the 
‘Notion,’ which suggests that the operation shall be made “to depend 
not on the quantity but on the quality required ” (Stirling, p. 129). 
To this I object, first, that the supposed obscurity and logical incon- 
sistency are to be found in the mind of Hegel, not in the processes of 
Newton ; and, second, that be the Notion what it may, we need not 
look for light. from it on this matter, since it has lighted its great 
master himself—into a mathematical ditch. 

Now the first of my two points seems really to be proved when we 
find Hegel vitally wrong in so essential a matter as the fluxion of a 
product. Dr. Stirling, hower, is too little of a mathematician to be 
able to distinguish between vital and venial error in such a subject, 
and finds that ‘‘on the whole Hegel made himself very sufficiently 
acquainted with whatever he was minded to talk upon.” If this 
means only, as regards the case before us, that Hegel had glanced 
through a number of mathematical books, new and old, I have no- 
thing to object ; but if it is claimed that he understood what he read, 
I can only say that he thoroughly miscomprehended Newton and 
Lagrange, and that he never learned what mathematicians mean by 
a Limit, by Continuity, and by Evaluation. I offered in my former 
paper a few of the many proofs of these assertions, which are heaped 
up a misura di carboni in Hegel’s writings. The proofs were given 
by me as far as possible in the precise and unambiguous language 
and formule of mathematics ; and I am the less called upon to repeat 
these technical arguments, that it is perfectly evident that Dr. 
Stirling was unable to follow my symbolic statements. But as this 
inability has not modified the fierceness of assertion with which he 
condemns all this portion of my work as absolute misapprehension, 
I may be permitted to offer some examples of the way in which he 
has thought it fair to cut knots that he cannot untie. 

My first example shall be one in which Dr. Stirling rests his case 
on a charge of garbling Hegel’s words. In my paper of 1869 I wrote 
as follows :— 


‘Purely analytical considerations without any physical basis were held, 
Hegel thinks, to furnish in this way physical laws. In support of this view, 
Hegel triumphantly refers to ‘ the Newtonian proof of his fundamental propo- 
sition in the theory of gravitation, compared with Schubert’s ‘‘ Astronomy,” 
where it is admitted that,....in the point, which is the nerve of the proof, 
the truth is not as Newton assumes it.’ [!] And so, upheld by the dictum of 
this forgotten astronomer, Hegel goes on to inveigh against the mere jugglery 
by which Newton, already knowing Kepler’s results, avails himself of the ‘ mist 
of the infinitely little,’ to bring out apparent mathematical proof of these 
results.” 


I naturally add that this judgment not only indicates incredible 
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ignorance of the reasonings of the “ Principia,” but casts a most 
unfair slur on Newton’s honesty. Now Dr. Stirling does not pretend 
to say that there is any real error in Newton’s reasonings. But he 
urges (p. 112) that Hegel had been told, if not by Newton, yet cer- 
tainly by others, that these proofs amount to a supersession of 
Kepler’s discovery ; and that the philosopher’s protest is directed 
simply against this idea. The answer to this apology is that Hegel 
was told no such thing by any one able to read the “ Principia ;” 
for, in fact, Kepler’s discovery is the express experimental basis of 
the Newtonian theory. And itis plain from the reference to Schubert 
that Hegel is objecting, not to some sense put by others on Newton’s 
work, but to that work itself viewed as mathematical reasoning.’ 
Hegel, therefore, cannot be defended unless it can be shown that I 
have misstated the force of his reference to Schubert. This Dr. 
Stirling accomplishes as follows : 

‘“‘ Hegel has to allude to an astronomer, Schubert, who shall have ‘ admitted 
that in the point which is the nerve of the proof, it is not exactly so situated as 
Newton assumes.’ Mr. Smith’s manner of stating this is as follows... . That 
one sees is categorical, and to accomplish this categorical effect, Mr. Smith 
made a break in his quotation, and omitted the italicised ‘not exactly!’ Yet 
one might not be very wide of the truth, if one said, that very italicising of 
‘exactly’ is precisely the ‘ nerve’ of the quotation.” (Pp. 108, 109.) 

This isa grave charge. Yet, strange to say, it is my translation 
that is right and Dr. Stirling’s that is wrong; for what Hegel says 
is, “dass es sich nicht genau so, d.i., in dem Punkte, welcher der 
Nerv des Beweises ist sich nicht so verhalte, wie Newton annimmt.” 
And still more strangely, Dr. Stirling himself translates the passage 
correctly in the “Secret of Hegel,” ii. 377, “ admitted that the truth 
is not exactly so, i.e., that in the point which is the nerve of the proof 
the truth is not as Newton assumes it.” I simply transcribed Dr. 
Stirling’s own words ; and, if I omitted the words “not exactly so,” 
I gave Hegel’s own explanation of their meaning. 

This is not the only case where philological inexactitude has pre- 
vented Dr. Stirling from doing justice to my arguments. 

In the case of a falling body the space described is proportional to 
the square of the time during which the body has been falling. 
Lagrange, stating this fact, remarks that Nature does not present 
any case in which the distance passed through is proportional to the 
cube of the time. On this Hegel, always full of Kepler’s laws, says 
that we have at least a motion for which the cube of the distance is 
proportional to the square of the time, and begs the mathematicians 
to apply their calculus to the differential of this motion. This remark 


(1) In dealing with Whewell on this same subject of Kepler and Newton, Dr. Stirling 
observes, “that what Hegel means by proof is Hegel’s own metaphysics,” (p. 97.) But 
this observation cannot apply here ; for the defect of proof, which Hegel has heard of 
from an astronomer, must be mathematical, not metaphysical. 
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of Hegel is equivalent to a proof of absolute mathematical incom- 
petency. Kepler’s law does not mean that the cube of the distance 
traversed by the planet is proportional to the square of the time 
during which it has been moving; but simply that each planet goes 
round the sun in a time the square of which is proportioned to the 
cube of its mean distance from the sun. The proposal to differentiate 
the formula expressing this fact shows that Hegel did not know what 
sort of quantities are really capable of differentiation. Now Dr. 
Stirling’s own knowledge on this matter is plainly on a level with 
Hegel’s, for, without admitting or denying the justice of my comments 
on so ludicrous an error, he simply shrinks behind the «gis of 
Lagrange. He repeats Hegel’s citation from Legrange, and the 
philosopher’s own remark, in one continuous quotation, and adds: 
“ What part Lagrange has in this must be determined by others. 
Hegel certainly begins by quoting Lagrange.” Now, I will not 
urge that Dr. Stirling was bound to consult Lagrange’s book for 
himself; but it was his duty to observe that Hegel carefully distin- 
guishes, by the use of indirect speech, between Lagrange’s statement 
and his own comment. ‘To ignore this implies either serious philo- 
logical inaccuracy, or a conscious imitation of the tactics of the ostrich 
when overtaken by her pursuers.’ 

Perhaps the most absolute proof of Hegel’s incompetency to 
criticise the doctrine of the calculus, as set forth by mathematicians, 
is to be found in the fact that he never learned to understand such 
fundamental notions as limit, variable, and continuous quantity. This 
fact was brought out in my paper with the aid of a certain array of 
mathematical symbols which I cannot reproduce here. But as it is 
precisely this part of my work which has been most vigorously im- 
pugned by Dr. Stirling, I shall leave my symbols to fight their own 
battle, which they are very well able to do, and will endeavour to 
give fresh proof of my assertions in a more popular form.” 


(1) These are not the only cases in which Dr. Stirling’s translation is defective. Thus, 
in the passage cited at p. 120, there is no contrast between generative and generated 
magnitudes, but only between generated and vanishing magnitudes. Again, at p. 112, 
a variation from the text of Hegel, which I ventured to point out, is defended as a 
necessary emendation against “the air of correctness to the contrary due to—Mr. Smith’s 
judicious collocation of passages.’”” This sneer is uncalled for, as I simply pointed out a 
fact, in:justification ofa trifling divergence from the translation given in the “‘Secret.’’ But 
I have no hesitation in saying that Dr. Stirling’s emendation is based on absolute mis- 
apprehension of Hegel’s meaning, which is not that “ Newton now proceeds to explain 
what is to be understood by such and such an expression,” but that it was the custom of 
the time merely to explain the way in which terms are to be understood. Dr. Stirling’s 
rendering does violence to the context, and demands, not simply the change of zur to 
nun, but of wurde erklirt to wird erklart. 

(2) One or two remarks may be allowed by way of note on certain criticisms directly 
affecting the use of symbols. At the foot of p.113, Dr. Stirling seems to take an objection 
tn limine against the translation of “ perfectly general ’’ Hegelian language into symbols 
which Hegel had not before him. He might as well object to translation from German 
into English. Again, to my statement that a differential coefficient, or, what is the 
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I begin with the conceptions of variation and continuity, concep- 
tions which in the calculus occur associated, in the notion of con- 
tinuous variation. A variable quantity is one which can take various 
values. A quantity continuously variable, which is the only kind of 
quantity that admits of differentiation, is one which between certain 
limits can have any value you please, which in fact runs on between 
these limits, not by leaps, but by a continuous flow. Time, for 
example, is such a quantity ; for since the birth of Christ it has run 
through every possible value between 0 and 1872 years. But the 
time which a planet takes to go round the sun is not continuously 
variable ; for you cannot find a planet to fit any periodic time you 
may please to name. If Hegel had mastered this distinction, he 
could not have made that unlucky suggestion about differentiating 
Kepler’s law of periodic times. Nevertheless, Dr. Stirling holds 
that the great merit of Hegel in this department is just the stress he 
lays on the qualitative difference between continuous and discrete 
quantity ; and he cannot conceal his amazement that I should have 
asserted the opposite (p. 124). Obviously there is some misunder- 
standing here as regards the meaning of words. In fact the idea 
which Dr. Stirling attaches to continuity is not that of quantity 
running through a continuous series of values, but that of quantity 
hanging together; of a connected space, for example, as contrasted 
with a series of unconnected lines. That is, continuity is not to his 
mind associated with the idea of variability, but with the idea of 
squares and cubes, in which we pass from relatively discrete lines to 
continuous area, and from relatively discrete planes to continuous 
solids. It is with transitions of this sort that Hegel and Dr. Stirling 
same thing, the ratio of the fluxion of y to the fluxion of 2, is a fraction with definite 
numerator and denominator, it is replied that Newton himself cannot have regarded 
mere symbols as possessing “ definite values,” (p.114.) Here perhaps Dr. Stirling and I 
are at cross purposes from attaching different senses to the word definite, which I do not 
use as equivalent to constant. But questions of language apart, the matter is clear. 
What I assert, and what of course is a mathematical truism, is that the differential 


coefficient of y with respect to is no more indeterminate, no less fully quantitative 
than x and y themselves. ‘This Hegel denies, when he says (iii. 292) that on proceeding 


to the limit the ratio “ vanishes ‘“insofern es ein Quantum wire.” ‘This is what I 


d ‘md 
mean when I speak of Hegel as setting up an indeterminate = Dr. Stirling, not 


observing that the “nerve’’ of this expression lies in the word indeterminate, allows 
. - . . Uf ”? jd HY 
himself (p. 125) to be sarcastic on me for “seeing Hegel ‘sct up’ a. Again, this 


false conception of rd vanishing, guatenus Quantum, leads Hegel to find certain in- 


soluble logical difficulties in the mathematical use of a binomial expansion to determine 


the actual value of ow. This I have called “knocking down the indeterminate z which 


he has just set up.” Dr. Stirling calls these words “ incredibly inapposite,” (p. 130.) 
But if a philosopher insists on holding a quantity to vanish when it does not do so, and 
then, a few pages later, expatiates on the contradictions arising from his own conception; 
he surely is knocking down what he set up. 
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conceive the calculus to be interested. We have not yet reached a 
point where we can ask what value pertains to this way of looking at 
the matter. But as Dr. Stirling and his master are clearly quite 
unconscious that they have here diverged in language as well as in 
thought from the mathematicians, it is quite plain that they have not 
apprehended the meaning which the latter attach to continuous 
variation. 

As to the limit, I can be more brief. Mathematical tyros almost 
invariably stumble at this notion, and Hegel is no exception to the 
rule when he speaks of the calculus, in contrast to the method of 
indivisibles, as beginning with “ J/imits between which the inde- 
pendently determinate thing (das Fiirsichbestimmte) lies, and at 
which it aims as its goal” (ili, 353). No more absolute misappre- 
hension is possible. A mathematical limit is not the boundary within 
which something lies, but the actual value of a quantity under 
certain extreme circumstances. For example, the line joining the 
points in which two circles intersect becomes in the limit a common 
tangent—.e., the tangent is the substitute for the chord, when the 
circles come to touch instead of to cut. But evidently the tangent is 
in no sense a boundary within which the chords lie, nor is any 
implication of inexactness or approximation to be found in the 
expression. I may observe that the application to the calculus of 
the idea of a limit is not to be accomplished in a satisfactory way 
except in connection with the idea of rate, which Hegel is quite 
absolute in refusing to admit. This is the source of all the supposed 
logical difficulties which he finds to encompass the method of limits, 
but which really attach to his own refusal to conceive of quantity as 
generated by flux. 

Now to Dr. Stirling this refusal is one of Hegel’s chief virtues. 
To call on the philosopher as I have done, to look at quantity in the 
Newtonian way, is to introduce “contradictory commixture of the dross 
and slag of the Vorstel/ung with the metal of the Begriff,” is to 
‘muddle and puddle the notion—the quality—that that Newton him- 
self declares independent of quantity—by mixed expressions through 
which the due abstraction only shows, but to an eye that is educated.” 
Or again, Hegel says the same thing as I, reporting Newton, say, 
only he says it in its due abstraction, “in the language of the Begriff.” 
Now if this were only true, one would be very glad to have it so. If 
Hegel had understood Newton’s notion as Newton himself states it, 
and then had freed it from unnecessary dross, we could have nothing 
but admiration for his philosophic skill. But what I object to Hegel 
is that he applied his powers of abstraction to Newton’s danguage 
before he understood its meaning, and so cut himself off from all 
intelligent contact with Newtonian processes, and fell into the absurd 
errors which have been sufficiently exposed. In fact, here as else- 
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where, Hegel and Dr. Stirling have simply been indulging in that 
metaphysical pride which goes before a fall. Had they first learned 
the calculus as Newton teachesit, and condescended to use for a time 
the humble but perfectly truthful Vorstellungen of the fluxional 
method, they might then have spoken with authority, and found 
willing hearers. But when Dr. Stirling, disclaiming for himself “all 
pretensions to the position even of a student” in mathematics, takes 
it upon him to separate the dross from the pure gold of a Newton, 
the incongruity between the humility of the disclaimer and the 
arrogance of the enterprise is manifest to every reader. And of 
course we find accordingly that Dr. Stirling is not even able to repro- 
duce the despised Vorstellung with accuracy. He tells us that 
Newton himself declares the gua/ity independent of the quantity 
(p. 113). Newton does no such thing. He tells us that a “square 
is a quantum; but it may be conceived as increasing or decreasing, 
and if it be so conceived, there can be conceived also to lie in ita 
principle that, whether there be increase or decrease, is always the 
same—infinite, then, non-quantitative, qualitative only” (p. 121). 
Newton would have held up his hands in horror at such a caricature 
of his view, and would have told his critic that, to say nothing of 
other points, one great use of the moment was to show, by changes in 
itself, whether the quantity of which it is the moment is increasing, 
diminishing, or stationary. Again, Dr. Stirling obviously misunder- 
stands the sense in which Newton says that Nature shows us the 
generation of quantity by flow. ‘Who ever saw lines flowing into 
planes, planes into solids, or sides rotating into angles? And yet 
who has not seen sand and salt. . . and a pocketful of marbles?” 
(p. 110.) Well, no one has ever seen sides rotating into angles; 
and Dr. Stirling would not have imagined that Newton had said 
this, had he not been hampered by his queer conception of mathe- 
matical continuity, by which the continuum must always arise out 
of the discrete—the angle out of something that is not angle. What 
Newton says is that when Nature presents us with the process of 
measuring out quantity, the operation is not performed by successive 
applications of a foot-rule, but by continuous motion. The astronomer, 
for example, has to deal with the eccentric angle of the earth’s orbit. 
Is it according to Nature to say that for every minute of time some 
two seconds of are are clapped on to this angle? Does not Nature 
compel him to say that the sides of the angle are opening out con- 
tinuously, and that so the angle grows? So blind is the critic to this 
sense that in quoting from my paper Newton’s statements on the 
point, he breaks his quotation in order to omit the decisive sentence 
which I had carefully italicised. He Geneses in rerum natura 
locum vere habent et in motu corporum quotidie cernuntur. And now, in 
passing from this head, I will simply ask Dr. Stirling whether he 
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believes in a geometry without intuition, whether the necessity for 
intuition may not extend to the geometry of motion as well as the 
geometry of rest, and whether, therefore, it may not be the case 
that in this matter the notion is inseparable from the intuition? A 
presumption at least that this is the case flows from the fact which 
I now pass on to establish, that Hegel’s own abstract notion breaks 
down mathematically in the completest way. This, it will be remem-_ 
bered, is the second and last part of the work before me. 

In the “Secret of Hegel” only the first of Hegel’s mathematical 
notes was reproduced. But as the philosopher himself considers the 
real difficulty of the calculus to lie in its application, my paper 
extended to the second note, and showed that it is just in the applica- 
tion that Hegel’s notion fails. Dr. Stirling now suggests that it is 
best to begin with the ¢hird note, whith deals mainly with Cavalleri’s 
method of indivisibles. There is something to be said in favour of 
this suggestion. Cavalleri’s method, in its more elementary examples, 
is easier than the general theory of Newton, and on the whole Hegel 
has understood the mathematical work involved pretty well. He 
does not, however, follow with intelligence anything that is not 
extremely elementary, and still’ very remote from that general 
doctrine of fluxions which is the proper subject of the present con- 
troversy ; and he again (iil. 396; cf. Stirling, p. 117) talks absolute 
nonsense about Kepler’s laws. The advantage to be drawn from the 
study of this note is a clearer grasp of that Hegelian view of the 
relation of the continuum to the discrete which I have already 
signalised, and to which I need not now return. But before passing 
on to the controversy proper, I may observe that Dr. Stirling certainly 
does not understand Cavalleri. Thus, he says that there is present in 
a parallelogram “a single regula, a single proportion, which is 
determinative of it,” and which “is wholly qualitative,” “is the 
spiritual soul, as it were, of the actual parallelogram.” This mysti- 
cal conception of the regula runs through several pages, and gives a 
fine Hegelian colour to Cavalleri’s work. And obviously the regula 
is supposed to be at bottom one with the Newtonian moment, of 
which we have found a similar account (cf. p. 126). But what is 
the regula? Simply as its name denotes, a rule or ruler, a perfectly 
arbitrary straight line, set down in order that other lines may be 
drawn parallel to it. Give me a parallelogram, and any line any- 
where in the plane of the parallelogram may be taken as the regula, 
the ruler by which lines important for the investigation shall be 
drawn. The regula is just as much the spiritual soul of the parallelo- 
gram as the carving-knife is the soul of a leg of mutton. Dr. Stirling, 
then, has not understood Cavalleri, and I suspect, though here I 
speak with diffidence, that he has not understood what Hegel says of 
Cavalleri; for though the German philosopher is unmathematically 
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vague in what he says of regula, he does not seem to give any 
countenance to the error of his expositor. 

Although thus, as regards Cavalleri and the mathematical side of 
Hegel’s third note, Dr. Stirling is talking quite beside the question ; 
we are told that the gist of what Hegel says in this note is pretty 
well “the gist, at the same time, of all that he has to say in the 
mathematical reference generally.” Hegel, namely, teaches us to 
regard “the mathematical infinite, whether as in series or as in the 
fiction of infinitesimals,” as a mere disguise by which it is attempted 
to conceal ‘he necessary incommensurability of quantities differing 
in quality (pp. 118, 119). Right lines, “for example,” are not 
curves; and so when we attempt to rectify a curve—i.e. to treat it 
as if it were homogeneous with the straight line, incommensurability 
arises (p. 115). Hence the mathematical obscurity of the calculus, 
the necessity for introducing infinite series to fill up the practical 
rift between the pieces. It would probably be vain to object that 
the mathematical doctrine of the incommensurable is by no means 
connected with the doctrine of infinitesimals in the way here sup- 
posed—that no mathematician ever used an infinitesimal to express 
or elude incommensurability. But in view of the distinct assertion 
that the rectification of a curve always gives rise to infinite series or 
their equivalents, I will state that the perimeter of the cardioid is 
four times the length of the straight) line which divides the curve 
symmetrically. It appears, therefore, that the “gist” of Hegel’s 
mathematical remarks involves a proposition mathematically untrue ; 
and the inconsistency with fact here brought out, of course vitiates 
the subsequent argument, that the algebraic exponent of difference 
of quality is the occurrence of squares or higher powers in the 
variables, and that therefore the presence of powers higher than 
the first is the essential character of such variability as invites 
fluxional treatment. All this only shows that Hegel and his ex- 
positor, instead of learning the science on which they desire to 
theorise, have made a few superficial and inaccurate abstractions from 
half-digested facts, and have covered the nakedness of their scientific 
induction with the ample and impenetrable mantle of the Notion. 

Instead of dwelling on this point I shall bring the whole matter 
to a final issue by taking up the application of this Hegelian notion. 
We have seen, in dealing with the criticism of Newton, that Hegel 
finds invincible logical obstacles to all attempts to give a mathematical 
proof of the relation of fluxion to fluent. The fluxion, he says, is 
simply one term of a mathematical expansion—the term, namely, in 
which a certain qualitative meaning lies. It is vain to attempt to 
isolate this term from the other terms of the series by regarding the 
latter as relatively insignificant in quantity; you should simply 
define such a term of the expansion as the fluxion, and then show, 
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in concrete problems of geometry, that this term has a geometric 
(and so qualitative) meaning. Any other way of dealing with the 
matter, and therefore all ways previous to Lagrange, involve certain 
inadmissible logical assumptions, and so give but a simulation of 
proof, where there is really only the observation of the fact, that the 
calculus, regarded as a rule of art, gives (methodically and more 
easily) results which the ancient geometry had proved synthetically: 
These strictures are developed in a passage translated by Dr. 
Stirling (p. 134, sq.) with special reference to Barrow, but it is 
certain that Hegel regarded them as not wholly inapplicable to 
Newton. It is really incredible that Dr. Stirling should not see that 
the whole state of the case as here set down is quite changed, when 
we find that Newton, contrary to Hégel’s belief, had actually suc- 
ceeded in proving the deduction of the fluxion without any objection- 
able use of the infinitely small. For in this case the supposed 
“simulation” had disappeared from the calculus long before 
Lagrange was born, and there is no particle of ground for bestowing 
on the French analyst the credit of “ striking into the scientific path 
proper.” Therefore I have said, and now repeat, that Hegel 
stumbled on Lagrange’s method in the dark, through sheer ignorance 
of what Newton had already achieved. 

But, again, Hegel pursues Lagrange’s method in darkness, or 
rather, proposing to pursue it, diverges from it into absurdity. 
What the mathematician and the metaphysician have in common is 
to make the formation of the fluxions matter of mere definition, and 
thereafter to seek for them a geometrical or other practical meaning. 
To this end Lagrange proves (but in a way not convincing) that it 
is always possible to expand f (2+) in ascending powers of 7, and 
defines the coefficients of the expansion as derived functions (fluxions) 
of fz. Hegel, to simplify matters, expands, not, (x +7), but f(«+1), 
ae. takes unity as the increment of z. In view of this change his 
process becomes what I have formerly called “ an excessively clumsy 
adaptation of the method of Lagrange.” Yet Dr. Stirling without 
comparing, without even professing to compare, Hegel with La- 
grange, “sees no reason for assuming Hegel not to have correctly 
described what he had simply before him ” (viz. Lagrange’s method), 
and finds that in using the word adaptation I have “ misapprehended 
what it is all about” and “fooled myself into a formal wrangling 
against a mathematical ratiocination that nowhere exists.” That is, 
Hegel shall make the mathematical change from i, which is sense, to 
1, which is nonsense, and the mathematician who checks him shall 
be “ fooling himself.” * 

(1) In re-reading my paper, I observe with regret that on p. 507, 1. 10, ¢ has been 
printed instead of 1. This erratum obscures the magnitude of Hegel’s divergence from 


Lagrange, but should have been at once observed by any one who had his eye on the 
quite explicit statements of Hegel (iii. pp. 326, 327)*to which I refer. 
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The next step is to find the use of the fluxions after we have 
derived them, and this Hegel does, still in dependence on Lagrange, 
for the special problem of the tangents of curves. As Lagrange in 
this problem uses from the very first «+7, and not Hegel’s useless 
a+1, there is something touching in the naiveté with which Hegel 
here throws himself into the arms of his friend. But soon his 
natural independence of spirit revives, and, having signalised himself 
by proposing to throw away a constant in one of Lagrange’s equa- 
tions, by which the meaning of the equation is utterly changed, he 
is emboldened to tamper again with the 7, to which he seemed for a 
moment to have resigned himself. Lagrange cannot prove his point 
unless he is allowed to make i as small as he pleases. Hegel, afraid 
of the “notorious increment,” ‘will have it that this demand is quite 
“out of place,” and only allows it to become a proper fraction. 
No doubt in all this the philosopher is not conscious of spoiling 
Lagrange’s mathematics, to which, as I have said, he returns from 
time to time with affecting confidence and confusion. But the error 
is not the less for that; and the last touch about 7 involves, as my 
former paper showed, certain very diverting geometrical absurdities. 

Through all this Dr. Stirling remains grimly resolute not to con- 
sult Lagrange—whose analysis, in fact, is rather difficult to read— 
and sternly determined to “ see no reason for assuming Hegel not to 
have correctly described what he simply had before him.” 

W. Rosertson SmitH. 
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Tue paper of mine published elsewhere in this reference has for main 
object, as is easily ascertained, disproof of Mr. Smith’s ascription to 
Hegel of an “attempt ” to produce “ a Hegelian Calculus.” Mr. Smith, 
in the present number of the Fortnightly Review, declares the phrase 
“ Hegelian Calculus” to have been only “ironical.” I shall quote 
Mr. Smith’s own language, and leave it to the reader to judge 
whether or not I have been guilty of “ overlooking,” or, as he him- 
self says, “curiously overlooking the obvious irony of his 
statements.” 

At pages 505 and 493 of Mr. Smith’s Royal Society essay, there 
will be found the following :— 


“It is certainly much to be regretted that so able a man did not study 
mathematics thoroughly, for such a course might have proved useful to the 
theory of mathematics, and could not have failed to be profitable to himself. 
As it is, he has only given us criticisms such as we haye seen, and an attempt, 
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to which we now proceed, to establish the calculus on a new and very inade- 
quate basis. 

‘Tt is possible, however, to go further than this. To the subject of the 
calculus Hegel devotes two notes. The first of these alone is taken up by Dr. 
Stirling. And in this note Hegel adds to the destructive criticism of which we 
have been speaking only a very general account of the principles on which he 
would base the calculus. These general principles are, as Hegel says, ‘ abstract’ 
(we would rather say vague), ‘and therefore in themselves also easy.’ The 
real difficulty lies ‘in the concrete side,’ in the deduction from these generalities 
of the practical rules of the method. To this subject Hegel devotes his second 
note, professing to point out a purely analytical method whereby, without any 
application of the doctrine of limits, everything necessary for practice can be 
deduced. If we can demonstrate that the analytical method is radically 
unsound, producing results mathematically false, it will surely be vain to 
appeal in defence to any ‘ deficiency in the judgment of a pure mathematician.’” 


This is not language very equivocal surely, and if is thoroughly 
supported by the whole burthen of the essay in reference. 

I regard this paper, then, in the Review before us, as, in reality, 
a virtual concession of the entire case. As to that there must not be 
any mistake, however, and I shall make Mr. Smith’s fundamental 
misapprehension undeniable by a single instance. 

Hegel’s whole deliverance on the Method of Limits is as follows :— 


‘¢ The expression itself, Limit, implies that it is the limit of something ; that 
is, that it expresses a certain value lying in the function of variable magnitude. 
And it is to be seen how it is situated with this concrete réle of it. It is to be the 
limit of the ratio of the two increments mutually which are supposed to increase 
the two variables (connected ina single equation), of which variables the one is 
regarded as a function of the other. (The increase is here taken indefinitely as 
such, and so far there is no use made of the infinitely little). But the way to find 
this limit brings in at once the same inconsequences as in the other methods. This 
way, namely, is the following :—If y=/«, then fx, y having become y + k, 
alters itself into fx + ph+qh*?+r h’,and soon; andsok = ph+ qi’ and so on, 


k 


. and , =P +qh+rh’, &. Suppose now *& and / to yanish, then the other 


side vanishes also with the exception of p, and this p shall be the limit of the 
ratio of the two increments. We see here that, though / as a quantum is set 


k 
= 0,7 is not on that account to be supposed = 0, but is still to be supposed to 


remain a ratio. The idea of a limit now is to be supposed to extend the advantage 
of obyiating the inconsequence that is involved here; p is not to be supposed the 


actual ratio that were = <, but only the particular value to which the ratio 


infinitely approaches, so, that is, that the difference may be taken less than any 
assignable one. But that a quantitative difference of such a nature that it not 
only may be, but is to be supposed to be, less than any assignable one—that such 
a difference is no longer a quantitative difference is self-evident. But with that 


dy 


d 0 
we haye not got beyond = as = 7. On the other hand, assume “as — N 


that is, asa definite quantitative ratio, as is in effect the case, then comes the 
opposite presupposition into difficulty—the presupposition that has set h=o, a 


k 
presupposition by which alone 5,=P is found. Grant now, again, that ;=°? 
(and with h =o, k also becomes = 9, for the increment / only is under condition 
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of the increment h), then it were necessary to say what p is to be supposed to 
be—p, a certain quite definite quantitative value!” 


This is plainly a dwelling on the apparent logical discrepancies of 
0 ; 
what is said to have become * being still regarded as a relation,—of 


p in the character of limit being no cure for this, for p itself, in that 
character, as non-quantitative, is —= 0,—of our being in this way not a 
dy 


bit further than, or a bit enlightened as to, rs 


= “and lastly, of 


d 4 " 
being just as badly situated with — as —= p, for p is got from 


setting / and k = 0, but if these are = o what then can we suppose 
p to be—this definite quantitative value? What is at work on the 
part of the mathematicians is the instinct that, by removing the 
supposititious increments, would procure the ratio at the precise 
point under consideration—the same instinct that we see on the part 
of Newton in his expedient for obtaining the differential of the pro- 
duct. Now, it is not in reference to this internal, substantial, mathe- 
matical ratiocination that Hegel speaks at all, but merely in reference 
to the external, formal, logical appearances of the expedients adopted. 
So much does Mr. Smith mistake this that, in Hegel’s very meagre 
logical ratiocination, he sees the following enormous mathematical 
ratiocination—“ a ratiocination,” as I say in another case, “ that 
nowhere exists.” Referring to the result of / and / vanishing— 


0) 
the emergence of p, that is, and “not as it should have been,” : 
(Hegel, namely, is supposed to be quite astounded that p comes out 


0 
and not — !) Mr. Smith continues thus :— 


‘This, of course, is sadly inconsistent; for instead of our fine qualitative 
determination, here is a stubborn quantum turning up. Now, says Hegel, the 


oO 
mathematicians try to get over this by saying that p is not really = > but is 
: oO 
only a definite value, to which 7, comes as near as you please. Of course, 
if this is so, it is as evident as anything can be that the difference between p 


0 
and ~~ is not a quantitative one. But, adds the philosopher, naively enough, 


d 4 d 4 
that does not help one over —_ =o. Suppose now that we were to say =— , —# 
really = p (a definite quantity), as, in fact, mathematicians do say, then it is 
obvious that 6 could not have been = 0. Or if, finally, it is conceded that 
mm) 
= =o (which Hegel seems to think most likely, since 6 y and 0 x vanish 
together), then what can p be? Now can any one say that the man who 
devised this argument knew what he was doing? When did any mathema- 
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tician suppose that after evaluation “ is indeterminate ? Or had Hegel never 
read Newton’s first lemma, with its ‘fiunt ultimo «quales?’ Or, again, if 
Hegel allows that there is no quantitative difference between p and= why does 
he assume a qualitative one? Or” &e. (Pp. 500, 501). 

It is in this place, too, that when Hegel remarks that even with the 
reference to p (inasmuch as in its character of /imit it is plainly non- 


dy 
quantitative), we have not yet managed to get out of “a as == 0— 


it is in this place that Mr. Smith surprises us by these remarkable 

words, “and accordingly Hegel proceeds, with much severity of 
dy 

manner, to knock down the indeterminate — 


which he has just 
set up! ” 

As certain as it is that Hegel. never dreamed of producing a cal- 
culus of his own, or of venturing to propose any mathematical 
ratiocination of his own, so certain is it that Mr. Smith seriously 
asserts Hegel to attempt to do both. The whole story is this. 
When Hegel studied mathematics, he was told to expand a certain 
mathematical series, and then to reject certain terms of this series, 
calling what remained a differential. He longed, accordingly, to see 
what all this meant, for, of intelligible explanation he got none. In 
this way just to take up a series and mechanically manipulate it, to 
his mind, gave to the calculus “a fortuitous look.” Thus, too, 
arbitrarily to reject for no reason but relative smallness, and with 
whatsoever illogical expedient, was unphilosophical to him. Lastly, 
what was this differential? What was its meaning when referred 
to actual outward concrete fact? Accordingly, with the question of 
abstract principle is the business of Hegel’s whole first note, and 
with the question of meaning in actual use is the business of Hegel’s 
whole second note; and I think no one, whose mathematics, like 
mine, are thirty years old, will be ungrateful to Hegel for the result. 
He is nowhere mathematically employed, however, but only philo- 
sophically, though with mathematical reference. He never even 
modifies a single mathematical expression, and the remark about 
1 for i, or the omission of a J, cannot in reality be alleged in dis- 
proof. As regards J, it occurs in this way. Describing Lagrange’s 
proceedings, Hegel has, in reference to the tangent, these words :— 
“ As straight line it has for its equation p= ag (to add + b is un- 
necessary for the determination, and is introduced for the sake of 


the generality so much in favour) ; the determination of the ratio P 


falls into a, the coefficient of g (which is the respective first function 
of the equation), but,” &c. With reference to 1 for ’, again, Hegel cer- 
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tainly remarks—but merely in passing—that the indices being added 
to 1, that figure might perform the rdéle in the expansion that 7 per- 
forms; but he nowhere makes the expansion, and the very expression 
a + 1 is not to be found in the whole note! (Would the reader but 
look at what Mr. Smith says about “clumsy adaptation” in this 
reference!) Hegel’s reason for the remark is, that the increment, i, 
introduced only for the sake of the expansion, is not a quantum, but 
a form—that is, even there he has simply a philosophical idea before 
him. The whole thing is the merest parenthesis of a sentence or two, 
and pretends to nothing—mathematically to nothing whatever, and 
philosophically only to this, that it co-operates in illustration of the 
non-quantitative and merely formal nature of the increment. 

And now I have done. He that, with whatever tincture of mathe- 
matics, will but cast a single glance into the situation as it veritably 
is, will perceive at once that Mr. Smith’s present paper is of such a 
character as not to demand any further answer from me. It is of such 
a character, however, that it may be put on the level of a business 
transaction, and if Mr. Smith can persuade any competent mathe- 
matician—say the greatest alive, Sylvester, he being at once mathe- 
matician, metaphysician, and German scholar, and at the same time 
wholly unknown to myself—if, I say, Mr. Smith can persuade any 
such competent expert to see in this matter with Mr. Smith’s eyes, 
I shall consent to be mulcted in what pecuniary penalty this expert 
may please. Meantime, what I have said will serve as needful 
caveas to the reader of this Review who has not seen, and may never 
seek to see, the book of mine that is in reference. 

Two names of distinguished mathematicians, which with careful 
delicacy I had never mentioned once, Mr. Smith rather flaunts. I 
will not defend myself against what is said even in their regard, nor 
show up what is there in hand. Both know that I am guiltless as 
respects the one of them ; and as respects the other, I am very much 
mistaken if he does not now manlily accept the single hard word 
that can belong to any reference of mine in his case. 


James Hurcuison StTir.ine. 














LADY ANNA. 


Cuapter I. 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF LADY LOVEL. 


Women have often been hardly used by men, but perhaps no harder 
usage, no fiercer cruelty was ever experienced by a woman than thet 
which fell to the lot of Josephine Murray from the hands of Ear! 
Lovel, to whom she was married in the parish church of Apple- 
thwaite,—a parish without a village lying among the mountains of 
Cumberland,—on the Ist of June, 181—. That her marriage was 
valid according to all the forms of the Church, if Lord Lovel were 
then capable of marrying, no one ever doubted; nor did the Ear! 
ever allege that it was not so. Lovel Grange is a small house, sur- 
rounded by a small domain,—small as being the residence of a rich 
nobleman, lying among the mountains which separate Cumberland 
from Westmoreland, about ten miles from Keswick, very lovely, from 
the brightness of its own green sward and the luxuriance of its wild 
woodland, from the contiguity of overhanging mountains, and from 
the beauty of Lovel Tarn, a small lake belonging to the property, 
studded with little islands, each of which is covered with its own 
thicket of hollies, birch, and dwarfed oaks. The house itself is poor, 
ill built, with straggling passages and low rooms, and is a sombre, ill- 
omened looking place. When Josephine Murray was brought there 
as a bride she thought it to be very sombre and ill-omened; but 
she loved the lakes and mountains, and dreamed of some vague 
mysterious joy of life which was to come to her from the wildness 
of her domicile. 

_I fear that she had no other ground, firmer than this, on which to 
found her hopes of happiness. She could not have thought Lord 
Lovel to be a good man when she married him, and it can hardly be 
said that she loved him. She was then twenty-four years old, and 
he had counted double as many years. She was very beautiful, dark, 
with large, bold, blue eyes, with hair almost black, tall, well made, 
almost robust, a well-born, brave, ambitious woman, of whom it 
must be acknowledged that she thought it very much to be the wife 
of a lord. Though our story will be concerned much with her suffer- 
ings, the record of her bridal days may be very short. It is with 
struggles that came to her in after years that we shall be most con- 
cerned, and the reader, therefore, need be troubled with no long 
description of Josephine Murray as she was when she became the 
Countess Lovel. It is hoped that her wrongs may be thought 
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worthy of sympathy,—and may be felt in some some sort to atone 
for the ignoble motives of her marriage. 

The Earl, when he found his bride, had been living almost in 
solitude for a twelvemonth. Among the neighbouring gentry in 
the lake country he kept no friendly relations. His property there 
was small, and his character was evil. He was an English earl, and 
as such known in some unfamiliar fashion to those who know all 
earls; but he was a man never seen in Parliament, who had spent 
the greater part of his manhood abréad, who had sold estates in 
other counties, converting unentailed acres into increased wealth, 
but wealth of a kind much less acceptable to the general English 
aristocrat than that which comes direct from land. Lovel Grange 
was his only remaining English property, and when in London he 
had rooms at an hotel. He never entertained, and he never accepted 
hospitality. It was known of him that he was very rich, and men 
said that he was mad. Such was the man whom Josephine Murray 
had chosen to marry because he was an earl. 

He had found her near Keswick, living with her father in a pretty 
cottage looking down upon Derwentwater,—a thorough gentleman, 
for Captain Murray had come of the right Murrays ;—and thence 
he had carried her to Lovel Grange. She had brought with her no 
penny of fortune, and no settlement had been made on her. Her 
father, who was then an old man, had mildly expostulated ; but the 
ambition of the daughter had prevailed, and the marriage was 
accomplished. The beautiful young woman was carried off as a 
bride. It will be unnecessary to relate what efforts had been made 
to take her away from her father’s house without bridal honours ; 
but it must be told that the Earl was a man who had never yet 
spared a woman in his lust. It had been the rule, almost the creed 
of his life, that woman was made to gratify the appetite of man, and 
that the man is but a poor creature who does not lay hold of the 
sweetness that is offered to him. He had so lived as to teach himself 
that those men who devote themselves to their wives, as a wife 
devotes herself to her husband, are the poor lubberly clods of crea- 
tion, who had lacked the power to reach the only purpose of living 
which could make life worth having. Women had been to him a 
prey, as the fox is a prey to the huntsman and the salmon to the 
wngler. But he had acquired great skill in his sport, and gould 
pursue his game with all the craft which experience will give. He 
could look at a woman as though he saw all heaven in her eyes, and 
could listen to her as though the music of the spheres was to be heard 
in her voice. Then he could whisper words which, to many women, 
were as the music of the spheres, and he could persevere, abandoning 
all other pleasures, devoting himself to the one wickedness with a 
perseverance which almost made success certain. But with Josephine 
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Murray he could be successful on no other terms than those which 
enabled her to walk out of the church with him as Countess Lovel. 

She had not lived with him six months before he told her that the 
marriage was no marriage, and that she was—his mistress. There 
was an audacity about the man which threw aside all fear of the law, 
and which was impervious to threats and interference. He assured 
her that he loved her, and that she was welcome to live with him; 
but that she was not his wife, and that the child which she bore 
could not be the heir to his title, and could claim no heirship to his 
property. He did love her,—having found her to be a woman of 
whose company he had not tired in six months. He was going back to 
Italy, and he offered to take her with him,—but he could not, he said, — 
permit the farce of her remaining at Lovel Grange and calling herself 
the Countess Lovel. If she chose to go with him to Palermo, where 
he had a castle, and to remain with him in his yacht, she might for 
the present travel under the name of his wife. But she must know 
that she was not his wife. She was only his mistress. 

Of course she told her father. Of course she invoked every Murray 
in and out of Scotland. Of course there were many threats. A duel 
was fought up near London, in which Lord Lovel consented to be 
shot at twice,—dcclaring that after that he did not think that the 
circumstances of the case required that he should be shot at any 
more. In the midst of this a daughter was born to her and her 
father died,—during which time she was still allowed to live at 
Lovel Grange. But what was it expedient that she should do? He 
declared that he had a former wife when he married her, and that 
therefore she was not and could not be his wife. Should she institute 
a prosecution against him for bigamy, thereby acknowledging that 
she was herself no wife and that her child was illegitimate? From 
such evidence as she could get, she believed that the Italian woman 
whom the Earl in former years had married had died before her own 
marriage. The Earl declared that the Countess, the real Countess, 
had not paid her debt to nature, till some months after the little 
ceremony which had taken place in Applethwaite Church. In a 
moment of weakness Josephine fell at his feet and asked him to 
renew the ceremony. He stooped over her, kissed her, and smiled. 
“My pretty child,” he said, “ why should I do that?” He never 
kissed her again. 

What should she do? [Before she had decided, he was in his 
yacht sailing to Palermo ;— sailing no doubt not alone. What should 
she do? He had left her an income,—sufficient for the cast-off 
mistress of an Earl,—some few hundreds a year, on condition that 
she would quietly leave Lovel Grange, cease to call herself a 
Countess, and take herself and her bairn,—whither she would. 
Every abode of sin in London was open to her for what he cared, 
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But what should she do? It seemed to her to be incredible that so 
great a wrong should befall her, and that the man should escape 
from her and be free from punishment,—unless she chose to own the 
baseness of her own position by prosecuting him for bigamy. The 
Murrays were not very generous in their succour, as the old man had 
been much blamed for giving his daughter to one of whom all the 
world knew nothing but evil. One Murray had fired two shots on 
her behalf, in answer to each one of which the Earl had fired into 
the air; but beyond this the Murrays ‘could do nothing. Josephine 
herself was haughty and proud, conscious that her rank was greater 
than that of any of the Murrays with whom she came in contact. 
But what should she do ? 

The Earl had been gone five years, sailing about the world she 
knew not where, when at last she determined to institute a prose- 
cution for bigamy. During these years she was still living at the 
Grange, with her child, and the Courts of Law had allotted her some 
sum by way of alimony till her cause should be decided ; but upon 
this alimony she found it very difficult to lay her hands,—quite 
impossible to lay her hands upon the entirety of it. And then it 
came to pass that she was eaten up by lawyers and tradesmen, and 
fell into bad repute as asserting that claims made against her, should 
legally be made against the very man whom she was about to prose- 
cute because she was not his wife. And this went on till further life 
at Lovel Grange became impossible to her. 

In those days there was living in Keswick a certain Mr. Thomas 
Thwaite, a tailor, who by degrees had taken a strong part in 
denouncing the wrongs to which Lady Lovel had been subjected. 
He was a powerful, sturdy man, with good means for his position, a 
well-known Radical in a county in which Radicals have never been 
popular, and in which fifty years ago they were much rarer than 
they are now. At this time Keswick and its vicinities were begin- 
ning to be known as the abodes of poets, and Thomas Thwaite was 
acquainted with Southey and Wordsworth. He was an intelligent, 
up-standing, impulsive man, who thought well of his own position in 
the world, and who could speak his mind. He was tall, massive, and 
square ; tender-hearted and very generous ; and he hated the Earl of 
Lovel with all his heart. Once the two men had met since the story 
of the Countess’s wrongs had become known, and the tailor had 
struck the Earl to the ground. This had occurred as the Earl was 
leaving Lovel Grange, and when he was starting on his long 
journey. The scene took place after he had parted from his 
Countess,—whom he never was to see again. He rose to his feet 
and rushed at the tailor ; but the two were separated, and the Earl 
thought it best to go on upon his journey. Nothing further was 


done as to the blow, and many years rolled by before the Earl came 
back to Cumberland. 
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It became impossible for the Countess and her daughter, the young 
Lady Anna as she was usually called, to remain at Lovel Grange, 
and they were taken to the house of Mr. Thwaite, in Keswick, as a 
temporary residence. At this time the Countess was in debt, and 
already there were lawsuits as to the practicability of obtaining 
payment of those debts from the husband’s estate. And as soon as it 
was determined that the prosecution for bigamy should be instituted, 
the confusion in this respect was increased. The Countess ceased to 
call herself a countess, as she certainly would not be a countess 
should she succeed in proving the Earl to have been guilty. And 
had he been guilty of bigamy, the decree under which alimony was 
assigned to her would become void. Should she succeed, she would 
be a penniless unmarried female with a daughter, her child would be 
unfathered and base, and he,—as far as she could see,—would be 
beyond the reach of punishment. But, in truth, she and her friend 
the tailor were not in quest of success. She and all her friends 
believed that the Earl had committed no such crime. But if he were 
acquitted, then would her claim to be called Lady Lovel, and to 
enjoy the appanages of her rank, be substantiated. Or, at least, some- 
thing would have been done towards substantiating those claims. 
But during this time she called herself Mrs. Murray, and the little 
Lady Anna was called Anna Murray. 

It added much to the hardship of the woman’s case that public 
sympathy in distant parts of the country,—up in London, and in 
southern counties, and even among a portion of the gentry in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland,—did not go with her. She had 
married without due care. Some men said,—and many women: re- 
peated the story,—that she had known of the existence of the former 
wife, when she had married the Earl. She had run into debt, and 
then repudiated her debts. She was now residing in the house of a 
low radical tailor, who had assaulted the man she called her hus- 
band; and she was living under her maiden name. ‘Tales were told 
of her which were utterly false,—as when it was said that she 
drank. Others were reported which had in them some grains of 
truth,—as that she was violent, stiff-necked, and vindictive. Had 
they said of her that it had become her one religion to assert her 
daughter’s right,—per fas aut nefas,—to assert it by right or 
wrong; to do justice to her child let what injustice might be done to 
herself or others,—then the truth would have been spoken. . 

The case dragged itself on slowly, and little Anna Murray was a 
child of nine years old when at last the Earl was acquitted of the 
criminal charge which had been brought against him. During all 
this time he had been absent. Even had there been a wish to bring 
him personally into court, the law would have -been powerless to 
reach him. But there was no such wish. It had been found 
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impossible to prove the former marriage, which had taken place in 
Sicily ;—or if not impossible, at least no adequate proof was forth- 
coming. There was no real desire that there should be such proof. 
The Earl’s lawyers abstained, as far as they could abstain, from 
taking any steps in the matter. They spent what money was neces- 
sary, and the Attorney-General of the day defended him. In doing 
so, the Attorney-General declared that he had nothing to do with the 
Earl’s treatment of the lady who now called herself Mrs. Murray. 
He knew nothing of the circumstances of that connection, and would 
not travel beyond his brief. He was there to defend Earl Lovel on 
a charge of bigamy. This he did successfully, and the Earl was 
acquitted. Then, in court, the counsel for the wife declared that his 
client would again call herself Lady Lovel. 

But it was not so easy to induce other people to call her Lady 
Lovel. 

And now not only was she much hampered by money difficulties, 
but so also was the tailor. But Thomas Thwaite never for a moment 
slackened in his labours to make good the position of the woman whom 
he had determined to succour ; and for another and a longer period 
of eight years the battle went on. It went on very slowly, as is the 
wont with such battles ; and very little way was made. The world, 
es a rule, did not believe that she who now again called herself the 
Countess Lovel was entitled to that name. The Murrays, her own 
people,—as far as they were her own people,—had been taught to 
doubt her claim. If she were a countess why had she thrown herself 
into the arms of an old tailor? Why did she let her daughter play 
with the tailor’s child,—if, in truth, that daughter was the Lady 
Anna? Why, above all things, was the name of the Lady Anna 
allowed to be mentioned, as it was mentioned, in connection with 
that of Daniel Thwaite, the tailor’s son ? 

During these eight weary years Lady Lovel,—for so she shall be 
called,—lived in a small cottage about a mile from Keswick, on the 
road to Grassmere and Ambleside, which she rented from quarter to 
quarter. She still obtained a certain amount of alimony, which, 
however, was dribbled out to her through various sieves, and which 
reached her with protestations as to the impossibility of obtaining 
anything like the moderate sum which had been awarded to her. 
And it came at last to be the case that she hardly knew what she 
was struggling to obtain. It was, of course, her object that all the 
world should acknowledge her to be the Countess Lovel, and her 
daughter to be the Lady Anna. But all the world could not be made 
to do this by course of law. Nor could the law make her lord come 
home and live with her, even such a cat and dog life as must in such 
case have been hers. Her money rights were all that she could 
demand ;—and she found it to be impossible to get anybody to tell 
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her what were her money rights. To be kept out of the poorhouse 
seemed to be all that she could claim. But the old tailor was true to 
her,—swearing that she should even yet become Countess Lovel in 
very truth. 

Then, of a sudden, she heard one day,—that Earl Lovel was again 
at the Grange, living there with a strange woman. 
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Nor a word had been heard in Keswick of the proposed return of 
the old lord,—for the Earl was now an old man,—past his sixtieth 
year, and in truth with as many signs of age as some men bear at 
eighty. The life which he had led no doubt had had its allurements, 
but it is one which hardly admits of a hale and happy evening. Men 
who make women a prey, prey also on themselves. But there he 
was, back at Lovel Grange, and nq one knew why he had come, nor 
whence, nor how. To Lovel Grange in those days, now some forty 
years ago, there was no road for wheels but that which ran through 
Keswick. Through Keswick he had passed in the middle of the 
night, taking on the post-horses which he had brought with him 
from Grassmere, so that no one in the town should see him and his 
companion. But it was soon known that he was there, and known 
also that he had acompanion. For months he resided thus, and 
no one saw him but the domestics who waited upon him. But 
rumours got abroad as to his conduct, and people through the county 
declared that Earl Love] was a maniac. Still his property was in his 
own control, and he did what it listed him to do. 

‘As soon as men knew that he was in the land, claim after claim 
was made upon him for money due on behalf of his wife, and loudest 
among the claimants was Thomas Thwaite, the tailor. He was 
loudest and fiercest among the claimants, but was loud and fierce not 
in enmity to his old friend the Countess, but with a firm resolve to 
make the lord pay the only price of his wickedness which could be 
exacted from him. And if the Earl could be made to pay the 
claims against him which were made by his wife’s creditors, then 
would the law, so far, have decided that the woman was his wife. 
No answer was made to any letter addressed to the Earl, and no 
one calling at the Grange could obtain speech or even sight of the 
noble owner. The lord’s steward at the Grange referred all comers 
to the lord’s attorneys in London, and the lord’s attorneys simply 
repeated the allegation that the lady was not the lord’s wife. At 
last there came tidings that an inquiry was to be made as to the 
state of the lord’s health and the state of the lord’s mind, on behalf 
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of Frederic Lovel, the distant heir to the title. Let that question 
of the lord’s marriage with Josephine Murray go as it might, 
Frederic Lovel, who had never seen his far-away cousin, must be the 
future earl. Of that there was no doubt ;—and new inquiries were 
to be made. But it might well be that the interest of the young 
heir would be more deeply involved in the marriage question than in 
other matters concerning the family. Lovel Grange and the few 
mountain farms attached to the Cumberland estate must become his, 
let the frantic Earl do what damage he might to those who bore his 
name; but the bulk of the property, the wealth of the Lovels, the 
great riches which had enabled this mighty lord to live as a beast of 
prey among his kind, were at his own disposal. He had one child 
certainly, the Lady Anna, who would inherit it all were the father to 
die intestate, and were the marriage proved. The young heir and 
those near to him altogether disbelieved the marriage,—as was 
natural. They had never seen her who now called herself the 
Countess, but who for some years after her child was born had called 
herself Mrs. Murray,—who had been discarded by her own relations, 
and had taken herself to live with a country tailor. As years had 
rolled by the memory of what had really occurred in Applethwaite 
Church had become indistinct; and, though the reader knows that 
that marriage was capable of easy proof,—that there would have 
been but little difficulty had the only difficulty consisted in proving 
that,—the young heir and the distant Lovels were not assured of it. 
Their interest: was adverse, and they were determined to disbelieve. 
But the Earl might, and probably weuld, leave all his wealth toa 
stranger. He had never in any way noticed his heir. He cared for 
none that bore his name. ‘Those ties in the world which we call 
love, and deem respectable, and regard as happy, because they have 
to do with marriage and blood relationship as established by all laws 
since the days of Moses, were odious to him and ridiculous in his 
sight, because all obligations were distasteful to him,—and all laws, 
except those which preserved to him the use of his own money. But 
now there came up the great question whether he was mad or sane. 
It was at once rumoured that he was about to leave the country, and 
fly back to Sicily. Then it was announced that he was dead. 

And he was dead. He had died at the age of sixty-seven, in the 
arms of the woman he had brought there. His evil career was over, 
and his soul had gone to that future life for which he had made it fit 
by the life he had led here. His body was buried in Applethwaite 
churchyard, in the further corner of which long, straggling valley 
parish Lovel Grange is situated. At his grave there stood no single 
mourner ;—but the young lord was there, of his right, disdaining 
even to wear a crape band round his hat. But the woman remained 
shut up in her own chamber,—a difficulty to the young lord and his 
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lawyer, who could hardly tell the foreigner to pack and begone before 
the body of her late—lover had been laid in the grave. It had been 
simply intimated to her that on such a date,—within a week from 
the funeral,—her presence in the house could not longer be endured. 
She had flashed round upon the lawyer, who had attempted to make 
this award known to her in broken French, but had answered simply 
by some words of scorn, spoken in Italian to her waiting-maid. 

Then the will was read in the presence of the young carl ;—for 
there was a will. Everything that the late lord had possessed was 
left, in one line, to his best-beloved friend, the Signorina Camilla 
Spondi; and it was stated, and very fully explained, that Camilla 
Spondi was the Italian lady living at the Grange at the date on 
which the will was made. Of the old lord’s heir, the now existing 
Karl Lovel, no mention was made whatever. There were, however, 
two other clauses or parts in the will. There was a schedule giving 
in detail the particulars of the property left to Camilla Spondi; and 
there was a rambling statement that the maker of the will acknow- 
ledged Anna Murray to be his illegitimate daughter,—that Anna 
Murray’s mother had never been the testator’s legitimate wife, as his 
real wife, the true Countess Lovel, for whom he had separately made 
adequate provision, was still alive in Sicily at the date of that will, 
—and that by a former will now destroyed he had made provision 
for Anna Murray, which provision he had revoked in consequence 
of the treatment which he had received from Josephine Murray and 
her friends. They who believed the statements made in this will 
afterwards asserted that Anna had been deprived of her inheritance 
by the blow with which the tailor had felled the Earl to the earth. 

To Camilla Spondi intimation was given of the contents of the 
Karl’s will as far as they concerned her ; but she was told at the same 
time that no portion of the dead man’s wealth would be placed in her 
hands till the courts should have decided whether or no the old lord 
had been sane or insane when he signed the document. A sum of 
money was, however, given her, on condition that she should take 
her immediate departure ;—and she departed. With her personally 
we need have no further concern. Of her cause and of her claim 
some mention must be made; but in a few pages she will drop alto- 
gether from our story. 

A copy of the will was also sent to the lawyers who had hitherto 
taken charge of the interests of the repudiated Countess, and it was 
intimated that the allowance hitherto made to her must now of necessity 
cease. If she thought fit to prosecute any further claim, she must 
do so by proving her marriage ;—and it was explained to her, pro- 
bably without much of legal or precise truth in the explanation, that 
such proof must include the disproving of the assertion made in the 
Earl’s will. As it was the intention of the heir to set aside that will, 
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such assurance was, to say the least of it, disingenuous. But the 
whole thing had now become so confused that it could hardly be 
expected that lawyers should be ingenuous in discussing it. 

The young Earl clearly inherited the title and the small estate at 
Lovel Grange. The Italian woman was prima facie heiress to 
everything else,—except to such portion of the large personal pro- 
perty as the widow could claim as widow, in the event of her being 
able to prove that she had been a wife. But in the event of the will 
being no will, the Italian woman would have nothing. In such case 
the male heir would have all if the marriage were no marriage ;— 
but would have nothing if the marriage could be made good. If 
the marriage could be made good, the Lady Anna would have the 
entire property, except such portion as would be claimed of right by 
her mother, the widow. Thus the Italian woman and the young lord 
were combined in interest against the mother and daughter as regarded 
the marriage; and the young lord and the mother and daughter 
were combined against the Italian woman as regarded the will ;—but 
the young lord had to act alone against the Italian woman, and 
against the mother and daughter whom he and his friends regarded 
as swindlers and impostors. It was for him to set aside the will in 
reference to the Italian woman, and then to stand the brunt of the 
assault made upon him by the soi-disant wife. 

In avery short time after the old Earl’s death a double compromise 
was offered on behalf of the young Earl. The money at stake was 
immense. Would the Italian woman take £10;000, and go her way 
back to Italy, renouncing all further claim ; and would the soi-disant 
Countess abandon her title, acknowledge her child to be illegitimate, 
and go her way with another £10,000 ;—or with £20,000, as was 
soon hinted by the gentlemen acting on the earl’s behalf? The pro- 
position was one somewhat difficult in the making, as the compro- 
mise, if made with both, would be excellent, but could not be made 
to any good effect with one only. The young Earl certainly could 
not afford to buy off the Italian woman for £10,009, if the effect of 
such buying off would only be to place the whole of the late lord’s 
wealth in the hands of his daughter and of his daughter’s mother. 

The Italian woman consented. She declared with Italian energy 
that her late loving friend had never been a day insane; but she 
knew nothing of English laws, and but little of English money. 
She would take the £10,000,—having had a calculation made for her 
of the number of lire into which it would run. The number was 
‘enormous, and she would take the offer. But when the proposal 
was mentioned to the Countess, and explained to her by her old friend, 
Thomas Thwaite, who had now become a poor man in her cause, she 
repudiated it with bitter scorn,—with a scorn in which she almost 


included the old man who had made it to her. “Is it for that, that 
T have been fighting ? ” she said. 
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“For that in part,” said the old man. 

“No, Mr. Thwaite, not for that at all; but that my girl may 
have her birth allowed and her name acknowledged.” 

“ Her name shall be allowed and her birth shall be acknowledged,” 
said the tailor, in whose heart there was nothing base. ‘She shall be 
the Lady Anna, and her mother shall be the Countess Lovel.”” The 
estate of the Countess, if she had an estate, then owed the tailor some 
five or six thousand pounds, and the compromise offered would have 
paid the tailor every shilling and have left a comfortable income for 
the two women. 

“ For myself I care but little,” said the mother, taking the tailor’s 
hand in hers and kissing it. ‘ My child is the Lady Anna, and I do 
not dare to barter away her rights.” This took place down at the 
cottage in Cumberland, and the tailor at once went up to London to 
make known the decision of the Countess,—as he invariably called 
her. 

Then the lawyers went to work. As the double compromise could 
not be effected, the single compromise could not stand. The Italian 
woman raved and stamped, and_ swore that she must have her half 
million of lire. But of course no right to such a claim had been made 
good to her, and the lawyers on behalf of the young Earl went on 
with their work. Public sympathy as a matter of course went with 
the young Earl. As against the Italian woman he had with him every 
English man and woman. It was horrible to the minds of English 
men and English women that an old English Earldom should be 
starved in order that an Italian harlot might revel in untold riches. 
It was felt by most men and protested by all women that any sign of 
madness, be it what it might,—however insignificant,—should be 
held to be sufficient against such a claimant. Was not the fact that 
the man had made such a will in itself sufficient proof of his mad- 
ness? There were not a few who protested that no further proof 
could be necessary. But with us the law is the same for an Italian 
harlot and an English widow; and it may well be that in its niceties 
it shall be found kinder to the former than to the latter. But the Earl 
had been mad, and the law said that he was mad when he had made 
his will,—and the Italian woman went away, raging, into obscurity. 

The Italian woman was conquered, and now the battle was open 
and free between the young Earl and the claimant Countess. Appli- 
cations were made on behalf of the Countess for funds from the estate 
wherewith to prove the claim, and to a certain limited amount they 
were granted. Such had been the life of the late Earl that it was 
held that the cost of all litigation resulting from his misdeeds should 
be paid from his estate ;—-but ready money was wanted, immediate 
ready money, to be at the disposal of the Countess to any amount 
needed by her agent, and this was hardly to be obtained. By this 
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time public sympathy ran almost entirely with the Earl. Though it 
was acknowledged that the late lord was mad, and though it had 
become a cause of rejoicing that the Italian woman had been sent 
away penniless, howling into obscurity, because of the old man’s 
madness, still it was believed that he had written the truth when he 
declared that the marriage had been a mock marriage. It would be 
better for the English world that the young Earl should be a rich 
man, fit to do honour to his position, fit to marry the daughter of a 
duke, fit to carry on the glory of the English peerage, than that a 
woman, ill reputed in the world, should be established as a Countess, 
with a daughter dowered with tens of thousands, as to whom it was 
already said that she was in love with a tailor’s son. Nothing could be 
more touching, more likely to awaken sympathy, than the manner in 
which Josephine Murray had been carried away in marriage, and 
then roughly told by the man who should have protected her from 
every harshly blowing wind of heaven, that he had deceived her 
and that she was not his wife. No usage to which woman had ever 
been subjected, as has been said before, was more adapted to elicit 
compassion and energetic aid. But nineteen years had now passed by 
since the deed was done, and the facts were forgotten. One energetic 
friend there still was,—or we may say two, the tailor and his son 
Daniel. But public belief ran against the Countess, and nobody who 
was anybody in the world would give her her title. Bets were laid, 
two and three to one against her; and it was believed that she was 
an impostor. ‘The Earl had all the glory of success over his first 
opponent, and the loud boasting of self-confident barristers buoyed 
up his cause. 

But loud-boasting barristers may nevertheless be wise lawyers, and 
the question of a compromise was again mooted. If the lady would 
take thirty thousand pounds and vanish, she should have the money 
clear of deduction, and all expenses should be paid. The amount 
offered was thought to be very liberal, but it did not amount to the 
annual income that was at stake. It was rejected with scorn. Had 
it been quadrupled, it would have been rejected with equal scorn. 
The loud-boasting barristers were still confident ; but ——-. Though 
it was never admitted in words still it was felt that there might be 
a doubt. What if the contending parties were to join forces, if the 
Countess-ship of the Countess were to be admitted, and the heiress- 
ship of the Lady Anna, and if the Earl and the Lady Anna were to be 
united in holy wedlock? Might there not be a safe solution from 
further difficulty in that way ?P 
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Tue idea of this further compromise, of this something more than 
compromise, of this half acknowledgment of their own weakness, 
came from Mr. Flick, of the firm of Norton and Flick, the solicitors 
who were employed in substantiating the Earl’s position. When 
Mr. Flick mentioned it to Sir William Patterson, the great barrister, 
who was at that time Solicitor-General and leading counsel on 
behalf of Lord Lovel, Sir William Patterson stood aghast and was 
dismayed. Sir William intended to make mince-meat of the Countess. 
It was said of him that he intended to cross-examine the Countess 
off her legs, right out of her claim, and almosteinto her grave. He 
certainly did believe her to be an impostor, who had not thought 
herself to be entitled to her name when she first assumed it. 

“‘T should be sorry, Mr. Flick, to be driven to think that anything 
of that kind could be expedient.”’ 

“Tt would make sure of the fortune to the family,” said Mr. Flick. 

« And what about our friend, the Countess ?”’ 

“Let her call herself Countess Lovel, Sir William. That will 
break no bones. As to the formality of her own marriage, there can 
be no doubt about that.” 

‘‘ We can prove by Grogram that she was told that another wife 
was living,” said Sir William. Grogram was an old butler who had 
been in the old Earl’s service for thirty years. 

‘‘T believe we can, Sir William ; but —-—. It is quite clear that 
we shall never get the other wife to come over and face an English 
jury. It is of no use blinking it. The gentleman whom we have 
sent over doubts her altogether. That there was a marriage is certain, 
but he fears that this woman is not the old Countess. There were 
two sisters, and it may be that this was the other sister.” 

Sir William was a good deal dismayed, but he recovered himself. 
The stakes were so high that it was quite possible that the gentleman 
who had been sent over might have been induced to open his eyes to 
the possibility of such personation by overtures from the other side.: Sir 
William was of opinion that Mr. Flick himself should go to Sicily. 
He was not sure that he, Sir William, her Majesty’s Solicitor- 
General, would not make the journey in person. He was by no 
means disposed to give way. “ They tell me that the girl is no better 
than she should be,” he said to Mr. Flick. 

“‘T don’t think so bad as that of her,” said Mr. Flick. 

‘Ts she a lady,—or anything like a lady?” 

‘'T am told she is very beautiful.” 

‘T dare say ;—and so was her mother before her. I never saw a 
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handsomer woman of her age than our friend the Countess, But I 
could not recommend the young lord to marry an underbred, bad 
girl, and a bastard who claims to be his cousin,—and support my 
proposition merely on the ground of her looks.” 

“Thirty-five thousand a year, Sir William!” pleaded the 
attorney. 

“T hope we can get the thirty-five thousand a year for our client 
without paying so dear for them.” 

It had been presumed that the real Countess, the original 
Countess, the Italian lady whom the Earl had married in early life, 
would be brought over, with properly attested documentary evidence 
in her pocket, to prove that she was the existing Countess, and 
that any other Countess must be either an impostor or a deluded 
dupe. No doubt the old Earl had declared, when first informing 
Josephine Murray that she was not his wife, that his real wife had 
died during the few months which had intervened since his mock 
marriage ; but it was acknowledged on all sides, that the old Earl 
had been a villain and a liar. It was no part of the duty of the 
young Earl, or of those who acted for him, to defend the character 
of the old Earl. To wash that blackamoor white, or even to make 
him whity-brown, was not necessary to anybody. No one was now 
concerned to account for his crooked courses. But if it could be 
shown that he had married the lady in Italy,—as to which there 
was no doubt,—and that the lady was still alive, or that she had 
been alive when the second marriage took place, then the Lady 
Anna could not inherit the property which had been freed from the 
grasp of the Italian mistress. But it seemed that the lady, if she 
lived, could not be made tocome. Mr. Flick did go to Sicily, and 
came back renewing his advice to Sir William that Lord Lovel 
should be advised to marry the Lady Anna. 

At this time the Countess, with her daughter, had moved their 
residence from Keswick up to London, and was living in very 
humble lodgings in a small street turning out of the New Road, 
near the Yorkshire Stingo. Old Thomas Thwaite had accompanied 
them from Cumberland, but the rooms had been taken for them by 
his son, Daniel Thwaite, who was at this time foreman to a somewhat 
celebrated tailor who carried on his business in Wigmore Street ; and 
he, Daniel Thwaite, had a bedroom in the house in which the 
Countess lodged. The arrangement was not a wise one, as reports 
had already been spread abroad as to the partiality of the Lady 
Anna for the young tailor. But how should she not have been 
partial both to the father and to the son, feeling as she did that they 
were the only two men who befriended her cause and her mother’s ? 
As to the Countess herself, she, perhaps, alone of all those who 
interested themselves in her daughter’s cause, had heard no word of 
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these insinuations against her child. To her both Thomas and 
Daniel Thwaite were dear friends, to repay whom for their exer- 
tions with lavish generosity,—should the means to do so ever come 
within her reach,—-was one of the dreams of her existence. But 
she was an ambitious woman, thinking much of her rank, think- 
ing much even of the blood of her own ancestors, constantly urgent 
with her daughter in teaching her the duties and privileges of 
wealth and rank. For the Countess never doubted that she would 
at last attain success. That the Lady Anna should throw herself 
away upon Daniel Thwaite did not occur to her as a possibility. 
She had not even dreamed that Daniel Thwuite would aspire to her 
daughter’s hand. And yet every shop-boy and every shop-girl in 
Keswick had been so saying for the last twelvemonth, and rumours 
which had hitherto been confined to Keswick and its neighbourhood, 
were now common in London. For the case was becoming one of 
the celebrated causes of the age, and all the world was talking of 
the Countess and her daughter. No momentary suspicion had 
crossed the mind of the Countess till after their arrival in London ; 
and then when the suspicion did touch her it was not love that 
she suspected,—but rather an unbecoming familiarity which she 
attributed to her child’s ignorance of the great life which awaited 
her. ‘‘ My dear,” she said one day when Daniel Thwaite had left 
them, “you should be less free in your manner with that young 
man.” 

‘“‘ What do you mean, mamma ?”’ said the daughter, blushing. 

“You had better call him Mr. Thwaite.” 

“‘ But I have called him Daniel ever since I was bern.” 

“He always calls you Lady Anna.” 

‘‘ Sometimes he does, mamma.”’ 

“T never heard him call you anything else,” said the Countess, 
almost with indignation. “It is all very well for the old man, 
because he is an old man and has done so much for us.” 

“So has Daniel ;—quite as much, mamma. They have both done 
everything.” 

“True; they have both been warm friends; and if ever I forget 
them may God forget me. I trust that we may both live to show 
them that they are not forgotten. But it is not fitting that there 
should exist between you and him the intimacy of equal positions. 
You are not and cannot be his equal. He has been born to bea 
tailor, and you are the daughter and heiress of an Earl.” 

These last words were spoken in a tone that was almost awful to 
the Lady Anna. She had heard so much of her father’s rank and her 
father’s wealth,—rank and wealth which were always to be hers, but 
which had never as yet reached her, which had been a perpetual 
trouble to her, and a crushing weight upon her young life, that she 
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had almost learned to hate the title and the claim. Of course it 
was a part of the religion of her life that her mother had been duly 
married to her father. It was beyond a doubt to her that such was 
the case. But the constant battling for denied rights, the assump- 
tion of a position which could not be attained, the use of titles which 
were simply ridiculous in themselves as connected with the kind of 
life which she was obliged to lead,—these things had all become 
odious to her. She lacked the ambition which gave her mother 
strength, and would gladly have become Anna Murray or Anna 
Lovel, with a girl’s ordinary privilege of loving her lover, had 
such an easy life been possible to her. 

In person she was very lovely, less tall and robust than her 
mother had been, but with a sweeter, softer face. Her hair was less 
dark, and her eyes were neither blue nor bold. But they were 
bright and soft and very eloquent, and when laden with tears 
would have softened the heart,—almost of her father. She was as 
yet less powerful than her mother, both in body and mind, but 
probably better calculated to make a happy home for a husband and 
children. She was affectionate, self-denying, and feminine. Had 
that offer of compromise for thirty, twenty, or for ten thousand 
pounds been made to her, she would have accepted it willingly,— 
caring little for her name, little even for fame, so that she might 
have been happy and quiet, and at liberty to think of a lover as 
are other girls. In her present condition, how could she have any 
happy love? She was the Lady Anna Lovel, heir to a ducal 
fortune,—but she lived in small close lodgings in Wyndham Street, 
New Road. She did not believe in the good time coming as did her 
mother. Their enemy was an undoubted Earl, undoubtedly owner 
of Lovel Grange of which she had heard all her life. Would it not 
be better to take what the young lord chose to give them and to be 
at rest? But she did not dare to express such thoughts to her 
mother. Her mother would have crushed her with a look. 

“JT have told Mr. Thwaite,” the mother said to her daughter, 
“‘ what we were saying this morning.” 

« About his son?” 

«“ Yes,—about his son.” 

“Oh, mamma!” 

“‘T was bound to do so.” 

« And what did he say, mamma ?” 

‘He did not like it, and told me that he did not like it ;—but he 
admitted that it was true. He admitted that his son was no fitting 
intimate for Lady Anna Lovel.” 

“What should we have done without him ? ” 

“ Badly indeed ; but that cannot change his duty, or ours. He is 
helping us to struggle for that which is our own; but he would mar 
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his generosity if he put a taint on that which he is endeavouring to 
restore to us.” 

“ Put a taint, mamma!” 

“Yes ;—a taint would rest upon your rank if you as Lady Anna 
Lovel were familiar with Daniel Thwaite as with an equal. His 
father understands it, and will speak to him.” 

“Mamma, Daniel will be very angry.” 

“Then will he be very unreasonable ;—but, Anna, I will not 
have you call him Daniel any more.” 


Cuapter LV. 
THE TAILOR OF KESWICK. 


Otp Thomas Thwaite was at this time up in London about the 
business of the Countess, but had no intention of residing there. He 
still kept his shop in Keswick, and still made coats and trousers for 
Cumberland statesmen. He was by no means ina condition to retire 
from business, having spent the ‘savings of his life in the cause of 
the Countess and her daughter. Men had told him that, had he not 
struck the Earl in the yard of the Crown at Keswick, as horses were 
being brought out for the lord’s travelling carriage, ample provision 
would have been made by the rich old sinner for his daughter. That 
might have been so, or might not, but the saying instigated the 
tailor to further zeal and increased generosity. To oppose an earl, 
even though it might be on behalf of a Countess, was a joy to him ; 
to set wrong right, and to put down cruelty and to relieve distressed 
women was the pride of his heart,—especially when his efforts were 
made in antagonism to one of high rank. And he was a man who 
would certainly be thorough in his work, though his thoroughness 
should be ruinous to himself. He had despised the Murrays, who 
ought to have stuck to their distant cousin, and had exulted in his 
heart at thinking that the world would say how much better and 
truer had been the Keswick tailor than the well-born and compara- 
tively wealthy Scotch relations. And the poets of the lakes, who 
had not as yet become altogether Tories, had taken him by the hand 
and praised him. The rights of the Countess and the wrongs of the 
Countess had become his life. But he still kept on a diminished 
business in the north, and it was now needful that he should return 
to Cumberland. He had heard that renewed offers of compromise 
were to be made,—though ne idea of the proposed marriage between 
the distant cousins had been suggested to him. He had been dis- 
cussing the question of some compromise with the Countess when 
she spoke to him respecting his son; and had recommended that 
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certain terms should, if possiblé, be effected. Let the money be 
divided, on condition that the marriage were allowed. There could 
be no difficulty in this if the young lord would accede to such an 
arrangement, as the marriage must be acknowledged unless an 
adverse party should bring home proof from Italy to the contrary. 
The sufficiency of the ceremony in Applethwaite Church was incon- 
testable. Let the money be divided, and the Countess be Countess 
Lovel, and Lady Anna be the Lady Anna to all the world. Old 
Thomas Thwaite himself had seemed to think that there would be 
enough of triumph in such a settlement. ‘“ But the woman might 
afterwards be bribed to come over and renew her claim,” said the 
Countess. ‘Unless it be absolutely settled now, they will say when 
I am dead and gone that my daughter has no right to her name.” 
Then the tailor said that he would make further inquiry how that 
might be. He was inclined to think that there might be a decision 
which should be absolute, even though that decision should be reached 
by compromise between the now contending parties. _ 

Then the Countess had said her word about Daniel Thwaite the 
son, and Thomas Thwaite the father had heard it with ill-concealed 
anger. ‘To fight against an Earl on behalf of the Earl’s injured wife 
had been very sweet to him, but to be checked in his fight because 
he and his were unfit to associate with the child of that injured wife, 
was very bitter. And yet he had sense to know that what the 
Countess said to him was true. As far as words went, he admitted 
the truth; but his face was more eloquent than his words, and his 
face showed plainly his displeasure. 

“Tt is not of you that I am speaking,” said the Countess, laying 
her hand upon the old man’s sleeve. 

“ Daniel is, at any rate, fitter than I,’’ said the tailor. ‘ He has 
been educated, and I never was.” 

“He is as good as gold. It is not of that I speak: You know 
what I mean.” 

“ T know very well what you mean, Lady Lovel.” 

‘“T have no friend like you, Mr. Thwaite ;—none whom I love as 
I do you. And next to you is your son. For myself, there is 
nothing that I would not do for him or you ;—no service, however 
menial, that I would not render you with my own hands. There is 
no limit to the gratitude which I owe you. But my girl is young, 
and if this burden of rank and wealth is to be hers,—it is proper 
that she do honour to it.” 

“And it is not honourable that she should be seen speaking—to a 
tailor?” 

“ Ah,— if you choose to take it so!” 

‘“‘How should I take it? What I say is true. And what you 
say is true also. I will speak to Daniel.” But she knew well, as he 
left her, that his heart was bitter against her. 
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The old man did speak to his son, sitting with him up in the 
bedroom over that which the Countess occupied. Old Thomas 
Thwaite was a strong man, but his son was in some respects 
stronger. As his father had said of him, he had been educated,—or 
rather instructed ; and instruction leads to the power of thinking. 
He looked deeper into things than did his father, and was governed 
by wider and greater motives. His father had been a Radical all his 
life, guided thereto probably by some early training, and made 
steadfast in his creed by feelings which induced him to hate the 
pretensions of an assumed superiority. Old Thwaite could not endure 
to think that one man should be considered to be worthier than 
another because he was richer. He would admit the riches, and 
even the justice of the riches,—having been himself, during much of 
his life, a rich man in his own sphere; but would deny the 
worthiness ;‘ and would adduce, in proof of his creed, the unwor- 
thiness of certain exalted sinners. The career of the Earl Lovel had 
been to him a sure proof of the baseness of English aristocracy 
generally. He had dreams of a republic in which a tailor might be 
president or senator, or something almost noble. But no rational 
scheme of governance among mankind had ever entered his mind, 
and of pure politics he knew no more than the journeyman who sat 
stitching upon his board. 

But Daniel Thwaite was a thoughtful mar who had read many 
books. More’s Utopia and Harrington’s Oceana, with many a 
tale written in the same spirit, had taught him to believe that a 
perfect form of government, or rather of policy, under which all 
men might be happy and satisfied, was practicable upon earth, and 
was to be achieved,—not merely by the slow amelioration of man- 
kind under God’s fostering ordinances,—but by the continued efforts 
of good and wise men who, by their goodness and wisdom, should be 
able to make the multitude believe in them. To diminish the dis- 
tances, not only between the rich and the poor, but between the 
high and the low, was the grand political theory upon which his 
mind was always running. His father was ever thinking of himself 
and of Earl Lovel; while Daniel Thwaite was considering the 
injustice of the difference between ten thousand aristocrats and 
thirty million of people, who were for the most part ignorant and 
hungry. But it was not that he also had not thoughts of himself. 
Gradually he had come to learn that he need not have been a tailor’s 
foreman in Wigmore Street had not his father spent on behalf of 
the Countess Lovel the means by which he, the son, might already 
have become a master tradesman. And yet he had never begrudged 
it. He had been as keen as his father in the cause. It had been 
the romance of his life, since his life had been capable of romance ;— 
but with him it had been no respect for the rank to which his father 
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was so anxious to restore the Countess, no value which he attached to 
the names claimed by the mother and the daughter. He hated the 
countess-ship of the Countess, and the ladyship of the Lady Anna. He 
would fain that they should have abandoned them. They were to 
him odious signs of iniquitous pretensions. But he was keen enough 
to punish and to remedy the wickedness of the wicked Earl. He 
reverenced his father because he assaulted the wicked Earl and 
struck him to the ground. He was heart and soul in the cause of 
the injured wife. And then the one thing on earth that was really 
dear to him was the Lady Anna. 

It had been the romance of his life. They had grown up together 
as playmates in Cumberland. He had fought scores of battles on her 
behalf with those who had denied that she was the Lady Anna,—even 
though he had then hated the title. Boys had jeered him because 
of his noble little sweetheart, and he had exulted at hearing her so 
called. His only sister and his mother had died when he was 
young, and there had been none in the house but ‘this father and 
himself. As a boy he had ever been at the cottage of the Countess, 
and he had sworn to Lady Anna a thousand times that he would do 
and die in her service. Now he wasa strong man, and was more 
devoted to her than ever. It was the great romance of his life. 
How could it be brought to pass that the acknowledged daughter of 
an earl, dowered with enormous wealth, should become the wife of 
a tailor? And yet such was his ambition and such his purpose. 
It was not that he cared for her dower. It was not, at any rate, the 
hope of her dower that had induced him to love her. His passion 
had grown and his purpose had been formed before the old Earl had 
returned for the last time to Lovel Grange,—when nothing was 
known of the manner in which his wealth might be distributed. 
That her prospect of riches now joined itself to his aspirations it 
would be an affectation to deny. The man who is insensible to the 
power which money brings with it must be a dolt; and Daniel 
Thwaite was not a dolt, and was fond of power. But he was proud of 
heart, and he said to himself over and over again that should it ever 
come to pass that the possession of the girl was to depend on the 
abandonment of the wealth, the wealth should be abandoned without 
a further thought. 

It may be imagined that with such a man the words which his 
father would speak to him about the Lady Anna, suggesting the 
respectful distance with which she should be approached by a tailor’s 
foreman, would be very bitter. They were bitter to the speaker and 
very bitter to him who heard them. “Daniel,” said the father, 
“this is a queer life you are leading with the Countess and Lady 
Anna just beneath you, in the same house.” 

“It was a quiet house for them to come to ;—-and cheap.” 
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“ Quiet enough, and as cheap as any, I dare say ;—but I don’t 
know whether it is well that you should be thrown so much with 
them. They are different from us.” The son looked at his 
father, but made no immediate reply. ‘Our lot has been cast with 
theirs because of their difficulties,” continued the old man, “ but the 
time is coming when we had better stand aloof.” 

“What do you mean, father ?” 

“T mean that we are tailors, and these people are born nobles.” 

“‘ They have taken our help, father.” 

“Well; yes, they have. But it is not for us to say anything of 
that. It has been given with a heart.” 

“ Certainly with a heart.” 

“ And shall be given to the end. But the end of it will come 
soon now. . One will be a Countess and the other will be the Lady 
Anna, Are they fit associates for such as you and me?” 

“Tf you ask me, father, I think they are.” 

“They don’t think so. You may be sure of that.” 

“* Have they said so, father?” 

‘The Countess has said so. She has complained that you call her 
daughter simply Anna. In future you must give her a handle to 
her name.” Daniel Thwaite was a dark brown man, with no tinge 
of ruddiness about him, a thin spare man, almost swarthy, whose 
hands were as brown as a nut, and whose cheeks and forehead were 
brown. But now he blushed up to his eyes. The hue of the blood 
as it rushed to his face forced itself through the darkness of his 
visage, and he blushed, as such men do blush,—with a look of indig- 
nation on his face. ‘Just call her Lady Anna,” said the father. 

“The Countess has been complaining of me then?” 

“She has hinted that her daughter will be injured by your fami- 
liarity, and she is right. I suppose that the Lady Anna Lovel 
ought to be treated with deference by a tailor,—even though the 
tailor may have spent his last farthing in her service.” 

“ Do not let us talk about the money, father.” 

“Well; no. Id as lief not think about the money either. The 
world is not ripe yet, Daniel.” 

** No ;—the world is not ripe.” 

“There must be earls and countesses.” 

“T see no must init. There are earls and countesses as there 
used to be mastodons and other senseless, over-grown brutes roaming 
miserable and hungry through the undrained woods,—cold, comfort- 
less, unwieldy things, which have perished in the general progress. 
The big things have all to give way to the intellect of those which 
are more finely made.” 

.« “I hope men and women will not givé way to bugs and fleas,” 
said the tailor, who was wont to ridicule his son’s philosophy. 

The son was about to explain his theory of the perfected mean 
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size of intellectual created beings, when his heart was at the present 
moment full of Anna Lovel. “ Father,” he said, “I think that the 
Countess might have spared her observations.” 

“T thought so too ;—but as she said it, it was best that I should 
tell you. You'll have to marry some day, and it wouldn’t do that you 
should look there for your sweetheart.” When the matter was thus 
brought home to him, Daniel Thwaite would argue it no further. 
“Tt will all come to an end soon,” continued the old man, “and it 
may be that they had better not move till it is settled. They’ll 
divide the money, and there will be enough for both in all con- 
science. The Countess will be the Countess, and the Lady Anna 
will be the Lady Anna; and then there will be no more need of 
the old tailor from Keswick. They will go into another world, and 
we shall hear from them perhaps about Christmas time with a 
hamper of game, and may be a little wine, as a gift.” 

“ You do not think that of them, father.” 

“What else can they do? The lawyers will pay the money, and 
they will be carried away. They cannot come to our house, nor can 
we go to theirs. I shall leave to-morrow, my boy, at six o’clock ; 
and my advice to you is to trouble them with your presence as little 
as possible. You may be sure that they do not want it.” 

Daniel Thwaite was certainly not disposed to take his father’s 
advice, but then he knew much more than did his father. Theabove 
scene took place in the evening, when the son’s work was done. As 
he crept down on the following morning by the door in which the 
two ladies slept, he could not but think of his father’s words, 
“Tt wouldn’t do that you should look there for your sweetheart.” 
Why should it not do? But any such advice as that was now too 
late. He had looked there for his sweetlieart. He had spoken, 
and the girl had answered him. He had held her close to his 
heart, and had pressed her lips to his own, and had called her 

his Anna, his well-beloved, his pearl, his treasure; and she,— 
she had only sighed in his arms, and yielded to his embrace. She 
had wept alone when she thought of it, with a conscious feeling 
that as she was the Lady Anna there could be no happy love 
between herself and the only youth whom she had known. But 
when he had spoken, and had clasped her to his heart, she had 
never dreamed of rebuking him. She had known nothing better 
than he, and desired nothing better than to live with him and to be 
loved by him. She did not think that it could be possible to know 
any one better. This weary, weary title filled her with dismay. 
Daniel, as he walked along thinking of her embrace, thinking of those 
kisses, and thinking also of his father’s caution, swore to himself that 
the difficulties in his way should never stop him in his course. 
Antuony TROLLOPE. 

















CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Parables and Tales. By THomas Gorpon Hake, Author of ‘‘ Madeline,” &e. 
With Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. (Chapman & Hall.) 


THE quality of finish in poetic execution is of two kinds. The first and 
highest is that where the work has been all mentally “‘ cartooned,” as it were, 
beforehand, by a process intensely conscious, but patient and silent,—an occult 
evolution of life: then follows the glory of wielding words, and we see the 
hand of Dante, as that of Michael Angelo,—or almost as that quickening Hand 
which Michael Angelo has dared to embody,—sweep from left to right, fiery 
and final. Of this order of poetic action,—the omnipotent freewill of the 
artist’s mind,—our curbed and slackening world may seem to have seen the 
last. It has been succeeded by another kind of ‘ finish,” devoted and ardent, 
but less building on ensured foundations than self-questioning in the very 
moment of action or even later: yet by such creative labour also the evening 
and the’ morning may be blent to a true day, though it be often but a fitful or 
an unglowing one. Not only with this second class, but even with those highest 
among consummate workers, productiveness must be found, at the close of 
life, to have been comparatively limited; though never failing, where a true 
master is in question, of such mass as is necessary to robust vitality. 

That Dr. Hake is to be ranked with those poets who, in striving to perfect 
what they do as best they may, resolve to have a tussle for their own with 
Oblivion, is evident on comparison of his present little volume with its prede- 
cessor of a year or two ago. A portion of its contents is reproduced from that 
former book, but so remoulded by a searching self-criticism as to give the 
reader the best possible guarantee of its being worth his while to follow the 
author in his future course. We believe, on the whole, that Dr. Hake will do 
well in cultivating chiefly, as he does here, the less intricate of his poetic 
tendencies. “His former poem of ‘‘ Madeline,”—a tragic narrative couched in a 
metre, and invested with an imagery, which recalled the Miltonic ode or the 
Petrarchian canzone,—presented, amid much that was unmanageable, some 
striking elements of success. But there were other compositions in the same 
volume to which some readers must have turned with astonishment, after 
reading ‘‘ Madeline,” and wondered that the writer who had so much genuine 
command over the heart as these displayed should be at pains to put his 
thoughts elsewhere in a difficult and exclusive form. Such a book does not get 
rapidly abroad, yet the piece called ‘Old Souls” is probably already secure of 
a distinct place in the literature of our day, and we believe the same may be 
predicted of other poems in the little collection just issued. 

The finest new poem here is the ‘“‘ Blind Boy,” which gives scope to all the 
poet’s sympathies by summoning the beloved beauties of visible nature round 
the ideal of a mysterious exclusion and isolation. Speaking of the aim alone, 
we may say that perhaps there is hardly in Wordsworth himself any single 
poem of equal length which from so central a stand-point interpenetrates the- 
seen with the unseen, bounded always in a familiar circle of ideas. The blind 
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boy—heir to the lands and sea-coast which are dark to him alone—has their 
beauties transmitted to him by description through his loving sister’s eyes and 
lips. Some of the opening stanzas, wherein the poet spreads the scenery before 
us, are very direct and spacious :— 


Clouds, folded round the topmost peaks, 
Shut out the gorges from the sun 
Till midday, when the early streaks 
Of sunshine down the valley run ; 
But where the opening cliffs expand, 
The early sea-light breaks on land. 


Before the sun, like golden shields, 
The clouds a lustre shed around ; 
Wild shadows gambolling o’er the fields ; 
Tame shadows stretching o’er the ground. 
Towards noon the great rock-shadow moves, 
And takes slow leave of all it loves. 


The descriptions become yet more beautiful, and assume an under-current of 
relative significance, when the sister and brother are the speakers :— 


She tells him how the mountains swell, 
How rocks and forests touch the skies ; 
He tells her how the shadows dwell 
In purple dimness on his eyes, 
Whose tremulous orbs the while he lifts, 
As round his smile their spirit drifts. 


More close around his heart to wind, 
She shuts her eyes in childish glee, 

“To share,” she said, “his peace of mind; 
To sit beneath his shadow-tree.” 

So, half in play, the sister tries 

To find his soul within her eyes. 


His hand in hers, she walks along 
And leads him to the river’s brink ; 
She stays to hear the water’s song, 
Closing her eyes with him to think. 
His ear more watchful than her own, 
Caught up the ocean’s distant moan. 


“ The river’s flow is bright and clear,” 
The blind boy said, “and were it dark 
We should no less its music hear: 
Sings not at eventide the lark ? 
Still when the ripples pause, they fade 
Upon my spirit like a shade.” 


“Yet, brother, when the river stops, 
And in the quiet bay is hushed, 

E’en though its gentle murmur drops, 
*Tis bright as when by us it rushed ; 

It is not like a shade the more, 

Except beneath the wooded shore.” 


The second stanza here has much of that colossal infancy of expression 
which we find in William Blake. Such touches, sometimes quite masterly, as 


here, sometimes striving with what yet remains but half said, are characteristic 
of this poet. 
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The blind boy—blind early but not from his birth—speaks again :— 


“The waves with mingling echoes fall ; 
eAnd memories of a long-lost light 
From far-off mornings seem to call, 
And what I hear comes into sight. 
The beauteous skies flash back again, 
But, ah! the light will not remain!” 


The stanzas which follow are perhaps the most subtle and suggestive in the 
poem :— 
Awhile he pauses ; as he stops, 
Her little hand the sister moves 
And pebbles on the water drops, 
As it runs up the sandy grooves ; 
Or to her ear a shell applies, 
With parted lips and dreaming eyes. 


“That noise!”’ said he, with lifted hand. 
‘«« The sea-gull’s scream and flapping wings. 
4Before the wind it flies to land, 
And omens of a tempest brings.’ 
She tells him how the sea-bird pale 
Whirls wildly on the coming gale. 


“ And is the sea alone? Even now 
I hear faint mutterings.” ‘Tis the waves.” 
“ Tt seems a murmur sweeping low 
And hurrying through the distant caves. 
I hear again that smothered tone, 
As if the sea were not alone.” 





Less elevated in tone than the ‘‘ Blind Boy,” but perhaps still more complete 
from the artistic point of view, in the clear flow of its familiar observation and 
homely pathos, is the poem entitled the ‘Cripple.’ We have given the 
‘* Blind Boy” the higher place on account of its more ideal treatment; but a 
careful reading of the ‘‘ Cripple” will show it to be nothing less than a master- 
piece in its simple way, and so blended together in its parts that it is very 
difficult to extract from it so as to convey the emotional impression which the 
verses produce when read in sequence. The cripple is the helpless son of a poor 
village widow, charwoman or washerwoman as the chance presents itself. 


As a wrecked vessel on the sand, 
The cripple to his mother clung : 
Close to the tub he took his stand 
While she the linen washed and wrung ; 
And when she hung it out to dry 
The cripple still was standing by. 


When she went out to char, he took 
His fife, to play some simple snatch 
Before the inn hard by the brook, 
While for the traveller keeping watch, 
Against the horse’s head to stand, 
Or hold its bridle in his hand. 
Sometimes the squire his penny dropped 
Upon the road for him to clutch, 
Which, as it rolled, the cripple stopped, 
Striking it nimbly with his crutch. 
The groom, with leathern belt and pad, 
E’en found a copper for the lad. 
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The farmer’s wife her hand would dip 
Down her deep pocket with a sigh ; 
Some halfpence in his hand would slip, | 
When there was no observer nigh ; 
Or give him apples for his lunch, 
That he loved leisurely to munch. 


But for the farmer, what he made, 
At market table he would spend, 
And boys who used not plough or spade 
Had got the parish for their friend ; 
He paid his poor-rates to the day, 
So let the boy ask parish-pay. 


Yet would the teamster feel his fob, 

The little cripple’s heart to cheer, 
Himself of penny pieces rob, 

That he begrudged to spend in beer ; 
His boy, too, might be sick or sore, 
So gave he of his thrifty store. . 


All this is a good deal lost without the aid of the preceding introductory 
picture of village life. The above passage is succeeded by a charming brook- 
side description of the cripple’s favourite haunt. What follows we must pursue 
to the close, though the extract be rather a long one :— 





There with soft notes his fife he filled— 
A mere tin plaything from the mart, 

With holes at equal distance drilled, 
To which his fingers grace impart, 

While it obeys his lips’ control, 

And is a crutch unto his soul. 


At church he longed his fife to try, 
Where oboe gave its doleful note, 

Where fiddle scraped harsh melody, 
Where bass the rustic vitals smote. 

Such music then was all in vogue, 

And psalms were sung in village brogue. 


His cheerful ways gave many cause 
For wonder; nay, his very joy 

To others’ mirth would give a pause : 
His soul so like his body’s toy, 

So childish, yet with face of age, 

Beginning at life’s latter stage. 


Dead is his crutch on moping days— 
Tis so they call his sickly fits, 
When by his side his crutch he lays, 
And in the chimney-corner sits, 
Hobbling in spirit near the yew 
That in the village churchyard grew. 


Ah! it befell at harvest-time— 

Such are the ways of Providence,— 
That the poor widow in her prime 

Was fever-struck, and hurried hence ; 
Then did he wish indeed to lie 
Between her arms and with her die. 
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Who shall the cripple’s woes beguile ? 
Who’*earn the bread his mouth to feed ? 
Who greet him with a mother’s smile ? 
- Who tend him in his utter need ? 
Who lead him to the sanded floor ? 
Who put his crutch behind the door ? 


Who set him in his wadded chair, 
And after supper say his grace ? 
Who to invite a loving air 
His fife upon the table place ? 
Who, as he plays, her eyes shall lift 
In wonder at a cripple’s gift ? 


Who ask him all the news that chanced— 
Of farmer's wife in coat and hat, 

Of squire who to the city pranced— 
To draw him out in lively chat ? 

This flood of love, now but a surf 

Left on a nameless mound of turf. 


Some it made sigh, and some made talk, 
To see the guardian of the poor 
Call for the boy to take a walk, 
And lead him to the workhouse door : 
With lifted hands and boding look 
They watched him cross the village brook. 


‘Qld Morality” is a poem differing much from the two already dwelt upon, 
as being a kind of light satirical allegory, yet having an affinity to them by its 


rustic surroundings, and producing much the same impression as the old verse- 
inscribed Emblems of a whole school of Dutch and English moralists. We 
hardly think it possible to extract from this piece; nor, though full of 
thoughtful perceptive whimsicality, does it quite possess that consequent clear- 
headedness which must be the first principle of all allegory, whether serious or 
humorous, whereof twilight is the true atmosphere, but fog the utter destruction. 
Nevertheless we may refer the reader to the poem itself, as one characterized by 
flashes of genial wisdom and by delicate and pleasurable execution. The sound 
of its title recalls rather awkwardly Scott’s ‘‘ Old Mortality,” (a kind of trivial 
obstruction by no means beneath artistic notice ;) and for the symbolism of the 
poem it seems to us that another representative name—‘‘ Old Veracity” for 
instance—would have been actually more to the purpose than the word 
‘‘ Morality,” which men have long conspired to beset with endless ambiguities. 

We have not yet noticed the poem entitled ‘‘ Mother and Child” which 
stands first in the volume, and which has a more distinctly dramatic aim than 
appears in its other contents. We must admit that this poem is far from satis- 
fying us. Its subject is this. A young lady, leaving the Opera, sees suddenly 
in the street a mother and infant whose aspect—that of the child especially, 
which seems confused in her mind with the face of her affianced lover,— 
continues to haunt her memory most painfully. Meeting them again by 
accident, she makes enquiry and finds that the child is in fact her lover’s 
illegitimate offspring; whereupon she expresses by words and by good deeds 
the gratitude due to the unconscious agents of her own rescue from the hands 
of him who had ruined and abandoned another. This invention is striking and 
certainly not impossible; but to reconcile us to its exceptional features, it 
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requires much more individuality in the working out, and much more space for 
the purpose, than are here bestowed upon it. Its steady abruptness in disposing 
one after another, of incidents sufficiently surprising to give us pause, recalls 
somewhat the pseudo-ballads of a past generation, and its execution is certainly 
stiffer and more prosaic than is the case with any other piece in the series. 
However, it has, like all its author puts forth, the genuine charm of human 
sympathy, and on a wider canyas its conception might probably have been 
developed to good purpose. 

The present writer has on a former occasion spoken elsewhere of several 
poems here reproduced from the earlier volume,—notably of ‘‘ Old Souls” and 
the subtly exquisite ‘‘ Lily of the Valley.” He will here only note that—with 
the exception of ‘‘ Old Souls,” which needed and has received hardly any modi- 
fication—every piece which Dr. Hake has presented for the second time has 
been made his own afresh by that double of himself, the self-critic, who should 
be one always with the post. We do not venture to say that harmony of sound 
and clearness of structure have been everywhere equally mastered throughout 
the present collection; but so much has been done that to doubt further pro- 
gress in fresh work would be unjust to the author. Though disposed to 
encourage him to the pursuit chiefly of the path in poetry which this volume 
follows, we should not regret to find his thoughts clothed sometimes in more 
varied and even more adventurous lyrical forms. 

Though much has been said concerning the matter-of-fact tendencies of the 
reading public which poets desire to enlist, it must we think be admitted that 
the simpler and more domestic order of themes has not been generally, of late 
years, the most widely popular. Indeed these have probably had less than 
their due in the balance of immediate acceptance. It would be easy to point to 
examples,—for instance, to the work which Mr. Allingham has done so well in 
this field,—above all, to his very memorable book, ‘‘ Laurence Bloomfield in 
Ireland,”—a solid and undeniable achievement, no less a historical record than 
a searching poetic picture of those manners which can alone be depicted with a 
certainty of future value,—the manners of our own time. Yet such a book as 
this seems yet to have its best day to come. Should Dr. Hake’s more restricted, 
but lovely and sincere, contributions to the poetry of real life, not find the 
immediate response they deserve, he may at least remember that others also 
have failed to meet at once with full justice and recognition. But we will hope 
for good encouragement to his present and future work; and can at least 
assure the lover of poetry (but indeed we have proved it to him by quotation,) 
that in these simple pages he shall find not seldom a humanity limpid and 
pellucid,—the well-spring of a true heart, with which his tears must mingle as 
with their own element. 

Dr. Hake has been fortunate in the beautiful drawings which Mr. Arthur 
Hughes has contributed to his little volume. No poet could have a more con- 
genial yokefellow than this gifted and imaginative artist. The lovely little 
picture which heads the ‘Lily of the Valley” must satisfy even the most 
jealous admirer of the poem, and that to the ‘‘ Blind Boy” leaves nothing to 
desire, full as it is of a gracious and kindred melancholy. The illustration to 
**Qld Morality” is another decided success, except perhaps for the too plump 
and juvenile sexton; and that to the ‘‘ Cripple” has great sweetness, only the 
poor widow here is hardly ‘‘ in her prime” as described in the text, and her son 
thus looks more like her grandson. We should be glad to find the poet and the 
artist again in company. , D. G. Rosserri. 
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Literature and Dogma. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, D.C.L. 
Smith Elder & Co., 1873. 


TuE ostensible purpose of this essay is to prove that literary culture is a better 
aid to the right apprehension of the Bible than philosophy, science, or theologi- 
cal erudition. Mr. Arnold has a “secret” as well as a ‘‘ method,” and his 
prejudice against very abstract or very precise reasoning prevents his making 
the connection LetWeen the two as plain ag might be wished; but he gives us a 
very interesting literary example of the truth he fails to state irrefragably ; and, 
perhaps, the best praise of the wide and various culture he recommends is to 
be found in the fact that it has brought a critic of rare tact and fine perception 
to practical conclusions scarcely distinguishable from those of his best adver- 
saries. After knowing the best that has been thought in the world, and learn- 
ing to estimate the relative proportions of it all, the critic is extremely likely to 
be convinced that conduct is the greatest part of life, and that right conduct is 
the thing most needful to the complete satisfaction of all that is best in man’s 
nature. As this conclusion is not due solely, nor perhaps chiefly, to the Bible, 
he does not necessarily, like Mr. Arnold, proceed to apply his culture to the 
criticism of that work; indeed, if his morality becomes ‘‘ touched by emotion,” 
which is Mr. Arnold’s happy phrase for the birth of religion, he is no longer 
purely literary: his criticism has a bias towards what, no doubt, is good and 
true, but still a bias too decided to be compatible with the half-sceptical reser- 
vations, the laborious many-sidedness, which are of the essence of culture; he 
is possessed by his opinions as much as if he had reached them by way of 
deduction or experiment. So, though we are glad to have Mr. Arnold’s inter- 
pretation of any text, we cannot be sure that his belief in righteousness, 
coupled with his opinion that the Jews were the chosen guardians of that belief, 
may not lead him to interpret the Bible too exclusively as the expression of his 
own ideas of righteousness. We look in vain through the volume for any 
recognition of that phase of religion which consists in emotions ‘‘ thrown out” 
towards ‘‘the power, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness,” and is 
altogether distinct from morality and dogma. And the omission is the more 
remarkable because the best religious lyrics owe their literary charm to the 
force of this kind of sentiment, as we see in some Aryan hymns to Varuna, in 
the Semitic Penitential Psalms, and in the dog Latin hymns of mediseval catholi- 
cism, or in the Confessions of St. Augustine, who, by the way, is just as likely 
to have been a Semite as not, and in any case is much misrepresented by being 
classed amongst merely speculative theologians. Here we think Mr. Arnold’s 
“secret” has led him to forget his method, and to overlook facts which are 
patent both to science and theology. On the other hand, on the general ques- 
tion of ‘‘Evidences,” the method seems to have led to an unimpeachably 
scientific result, if only it had been expressed in more determined language. 
The critic feels that the only satisfactory proof of the existence of a moral Not I 
must be, like the evidence of the senses to a material world, the consciousness 
. of effects, of which, to the best of our belief, we are not ourselves the cause. If 
every one were liable to feel an influence from without strengthening and direct- 
ing the conscience, there would be no atheists, except here and there an 
obdurate metaphysician, and even if the case be otherwise, that is not Mr. 
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Arnold’s fault, for the proof, if anywhere, is where he places it. But he is 
surely Hebraizing when he begins to look for ‘‘ God in history,” and traces the 
finger of the ‘‘ power, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness” in the ulti- 
mate decay of states and cities that have failed in conduct: a ‘‘stream of 
tendency ” cannot be vindictive, like a ‘‘non-natural man;” an extra-natural 
power making for righteousness might preserve Hellas by giving the Greeks 
conduct, but cannot be inferred from the fact that, failing conduct, Greece fell. 
It is probably a fault of style, that whenever the author has fixed upon the 
phrase that exactly conveys the shade of meaning he wishes, he uses it hence- 
forward as a technical, almost asa scidhtific term ; some recurring asperities and 
personalities are certainly a fault; but in one illustration, which has given 
general offence, we cannot but think the author has been misconceived, through 
a certain dulness of literary perception, such as he condemns in theologians 
generally ; we believe that, at any rate the first time the ‘‘ three Lord Shaftes- 
burys’”’ are mentioned, the reason is, that Mr. Arnold found it easier to say 
what he had to say of chimerical mortals than of names very sacred to some of 
his readers and not indifferent to himself. But since even literary works of the 
highest polish are liable to misconception, while literary criticism is not con- 
structive, it hardly seems that the case is made out for the universal substitution 
of literature for science and doctrine, unless culture is made to include ‘‘ the 
best that has been thought and known” on tiresome matters of fact and reason- 
ing by people so entirely destitute of taste or style, that merely literary criticism 
can have nothing to say about them, without borrowing their methods, which 
Mr. Arnold is, perhaps, right in thinking less attractive than the one more 
peculiarly his own. 


History of Bokhara, from the Earliest Period down to the Present, composed for the 
Jirst time after Oriental known and unknown historical manuscripts. By 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY. Kingand Co. 1873. 

THE history of Bokhara has never been written before, for the reasons which, as 

Mr. Vambéry points out, make it exceedingly difficult to write it now. For the 

pre-Islamite period there are practically no authorities, except such inferences 

as philology can draw from local names, and these are apt to mislead, if 
interpreted by the help of modern dialects, while there is no written Turkish 
earlier than the eleventh century, A.D. In later times, when Bokhara or 

Samarkand were the capitals of a powerful empire, and possessed a civilisation 

and a literature of their own, Transoxania was still without the national life 

that might have tempted an historian. It was the starting point of conquering 
dynasties, and the battle-ground on which was decided, by the purest natural 
selection, what tribe or race was to sway the destinies of Central Asia for the 
coming century. But the history of Bokhara is really the history of the 
encroachments of barbarian hordes from the east, and of the military mission- 
aries of Islam on ,the west; of the collision between the two forces, their 
occasional coalescence, and the backward current of fanaticism and barbarism 
combined, which, setting in under the Ashtarkhanides (1597—1737), ultimately 
brought ‘“‘Holy Bokhara” to the depth of moral and political degradation 
described in Mr. Vambéry’s travels and the present work. The author pro- 
fesses to have comparatively little, that will be new to Oriental scholars, to say 
of Transoxania from the rise of Mohammedanism to the decline of the power of 
the Western Turks, though it was an undertaking both novel and laborious to 
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bring together, into a continuous narrative, all the shreds and scraps of 
authentic information scattered through the works of the Arab historians, or of 
Persian, Turkish, Indian, and European writers. The result is often little 
more than a wearisome catalogue of names, battles, massacres, and disputed 
successions, but the influence of each succeeding dynasty on the tone and 
degree of civilisation reached in the district under consideration is always 
traced, so far as the materials will allow. The fall of the Samanides, the last 
Iranian dynasty (1005), under which Mohammedan doctrine and Persian litera- 
ture had flourished together, did not lead at once to the decay of the latter. 
The conquering Seldjukides, Alp Arslan, and Melikshah, though Turks by 
origin, and, perhaps, partly Christians by faith (p. 89 n.), while encouraging 
poetry and science, seem only to have recognised Persian as the literary 
language ; their attention, however, was withdrawn, by more brilliant prospects 
in Western Asia, from the banks of the Oxus and the growing encroachments of 
the Uigurs, the Mongolian invaders, who, under Djenghiz and his successors, 
effaced the last remnants of the old Iranian culture. Turkish influence 
resumed, or rather first obtained, supremacy under Timour, and, in spite of 
the savagery of his character and modes of warfare, the material prosperity of 
Samarkand was never greater than under his rule, while several of his 
descendants were enlightened patrons of art and letters. At the end of the 
fifteenth century the Turks had made such progress as to discuss the grounds 
of their literary inferiority to their Iranian subjects, a point never reached by 
the next invaders, the Ozbegs, though their leader, Sheibani (1500-10), was 
not himself more of a barbarian than the Timourides he overthrew. Under his 
successors the intellectual activity of Bokhara became more and more exclu- 
sively reserved for theological uses, and sectarian zeal and indolent pietism 
were the only virtues by which even princes could gain credit. The most 
interesting passage in the later part of the history, which, singularly enough, 
is the least known and most obscure, is the account of Emir Maasum, a dervish 
prince, who reigned from 1784 to 1826, and seems to have been a miniature 
Louis XI. in successful hypocrisy and mildly mischievous tyranny. In spelling 
proper names Mr. Vambéry follows a uniform practice of his own, based on the 
pronunciation now followed in Bokhara. Of course, only scholars can fully 
appreciate the completeness of his work, but no future criticism can detract 
from its importance, as making it for the first time possible to treat the history 
of Bokhara critically. 


Old-fashioned Ethics and Common-sense Metaphysics. By WILLIAM THOMAS 
THornron. Macmillan. 1873. 
In this volume Mr. Thornton undertakes to act the part of a candid friend to 
modern science and humanitarianism, and finds both over-much addicted to 
rashness, prejudice, and arbitrary assumptions. Unfortunately—as the title 
forbodes—the foundations of his criticism are somewhat shifting and undefined ; 
it is nowhere clearly laid down upon what principles he selects some and rejects 
others of the traditional opinions commonly supposed to be entertained by the 
majority of sensible people; and the unformulated preconceptions which 
virtually determine his choice are apt to intrude and impede his most con- 
scientious attempts to do justice to the rival systems which aim at greater precision 
of axioms and postulates. There would be little to object to the constructive 
side of the first essay, ‘‘ Anti-Utilitarianism,” if the ‘‘old fashioned” distinc- 
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tion between moral and religious duties were avowedly maintained as self- 
evident and necessary, but this would throw the controversy of the foundations 
of morality a degree too far back for ‘‘common sense,” which rightly accepts 
the existence of moral ideas as an ultimate fact. Mr. Thornton, with Simonides, 
defines natural right or justice to be ‘‘ rendering to all their due,” and nothing, 
he assumes, is naturally ‘‘ due” from man to man but the fulfilment of delibe- 
rate engagements, so that all the more ornamental virtues, generosity, charity, 
self-devotion, &c., are treated as meritorious indeed, but optional, and the only 
hope of their being practised would seem to depend on ‘ props and stimulants” 
of a distinctly theological character. But he does not explain why we “ ought” 
to pay our debts; for, however much we owe, owing is one thing and paying 
another,—and passing moral judgments athird. Nordoes he demonstrate, @ priori, 
the impossibility of constituting a complete and independent science of morality, 
in which no duties shall be of imperfect obligation; for it cannot be said that 
morality must fall with religion, because it has hitherto stood with it, since the 
order of relation between the two may have been mistaken. In the critical 
remarks, the author seems to have confounded Utilitarianism, as a psychological 
theory in explanation of the existence of moral conceptions, with the particular 
moral conceptions entertained at the present day by many enlightened Utili- 
tarians. According to the former, conduct which had been most uniformly 
found to conduce to the greatest happiness of the greatest number was, by 
association and hereditary habit, regarded with favour and called moral; the 
explanation may be correct or not, but it only professes to account historically, 
not logically, for the constraining power of disinterested morality. When a 
Utilitarian risks his life or sacrifices his fortune for the good of his kind, he is 
not stupidly adhering to a theory which has broken down in his own case: he 
is obeying impulses which a virtuous life or a generous disposition have made 
irresistible; but since such generosity is for the good of the kind, the kind, 
which includes the Utilitarian, not unnaturally persists in calling the sacrifice 
virtuous. The argument in the next chapter against ‘‘ History’s Scientific 
Pretensions” reduces itself to this: that prediction is impossible because 
history never repeats itself exactly ; an objection which is only of force against 
writers, if such there be, who expect to discover a science of history by the 
manipulation of statistical averages, and throws no light on the difficult 
question, whether, as a fact, partial uniformities, or any kind of order in 
variation, can be detected inthe past and present records of national and social 
life. 

In discussing ‘‘ David Hume as a Metaphysician,” Mr. Thornton makes it 
tolerably apparent that he would not have discovered the fact of Hume’s 
eminence for himself, if he had not been assured of it on good authority ; and to 
any one really believing Hume to be ‘“‘ by far the greatest philosopher” and the 
‘‘acutest thinker”, of his age, that is nearly the same as saying that Mr. 
Thornton has not understood his author. He is anxious to be fair, but has 
hardly entered enough into the significance of Hume’s doctrine, to make the 
modifications in its statement that occur involuntarily to a disciple, so that an 
obsolete phraseology often hides from him thoughts that are still living and 
influential. The famous doctrine of causation, which ‘‘ common-sense meta- 
physics” haye never yet been able to digest, is simply a denial that anything 
except successive ‘‘ impressions” can be given in consciousness: if we cut a 
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finger, we perceive the knife in contact with the skin, and we perceive a slight 
sharp pain, but we do not perceive a (causal) connection between the two 
impressions, because ‘‘ connection” or ‘‘ power” are ideas that cannot be 
directly given in consciousness ; and the same reasoning is applied to the suc- 
cession of such merely mental states as will and wish, and to the transition from 
will to act. This Mr. Thornton honestly thinks next door to absurd, and 
proceeds to reproduce the time-honoured fallacy about the invariable sequence 
of night and day; but he does not explain how it is possible to attach any 
meaning to the proposition, that a division of time (during which the sun shines 
on one hemisphere) is the cause of another division of time (during which the 
sun shines somewhere else), or that each half revolution of the earth on its axis 
is the cause of the next half revolution: yet even Reid did not suppose day 
and night'to be entities. Mr. Thornton is not much more fortunate in arguing, 
against the Essay on Miracles, that we ought to believe that the sun rose one 
morning in the west, if all the daily papers and telegraph agencies agreed in 
saying so, and that, therefore, if the evidence were sufficient, we might believe 
that the sun stood still upon Gibeon. For since people have learnt to believe 
that the visible sun cannot leave his place in the visible heavens, without 
occasioning such a shock to the solar system as would put an end to newspaper 
enterprise, the supposed miracle becomes inconceivable—which is practically 
Hume’s view—instead of merely incredible. In discussing the very brilliant 
and audacious essay ‘‘ Of a Providence and a Future State,” Mr. Thornton 
seems to haye overlooked the most audacious conclusion that lurks in the last 
paragraph, which is, however, very relevant to his subsequent exposition of the 
argument from design, and the necessity of a First Cause. In the next chapter 
on ‘‘ Huxleyism,” the author seems alternately to assert and to deny that things 
are their properties, and that they are nothing else; and the via media which 
he proposes between materialism and idealism is, accordingly, as unsatisfactory 
as most compromises. The argument that life cannot be a property of animated 
protoplasm, because some protoplasm is inanimate,—or that, because all iron is 
not magnetic, the power of attracting steel is not a property of magnets,—is 
not advanced for its own sake so much as to introduce the identification of life 
with motion, force, spirit, or mind, a conclusion which Mr. Thornton accepts 
under the combined influence, as it seems, of the old scholastic doctrine, that 
effects must be like their causes, and of the modern scientific belief in the 
persistence of force. But the reconciliation is, unfortunately, delusive ; for the 
same statement, ‘all spirit is force” or “all force is spirit,” means one thing 
in theology and something very different in science, as the hypothesis of “ dis- 
embodied life,” put forward in the samg essay, sufficiently proves. Of the last 
two essays, on ‘Scientific Atheism” and ‘‘ Demonstrable Theism,” we have 
only space to say that, given the problem to reconcile Theism, Common Sense, 
and Science in a hundred pages, most people would lapse as often as Mr. 
Thornton into heresy, paradox and false reasoning, while very few writers can 
compare with him in genuine and, as it were, active candour and tolerance. 
His criticism of the unscientific misconception of the religious theory of prayer, 
patronised by Professor Tyndall and Mr. Galton, is victorious, because, without 
any pretensions to theological orthodoxy, he at least knows what the Christian 
doctrine and sentiment on the subject are. But, we submit that distinguished 
writers should not be characterised as ‘‘ scientific atheists,” because their views 
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may be thought to lead logically to atheism, unless they themselves accept the 
inference; ‘unscientific Theists”” would be a more appropriate and a less 
invidious name. 


Essays. By the late Wi111aM Gopwin, Author of ‘ Political Justice.” Never 
before published. King & Co. 1873. 


TuE interest of this little volume is far more historical and personal than 
doctrinal or controversial. The Christianity which Godwin assails is pro- 
fessed by few at the present day, and modern sceptics will not be tempted to 
borrow his somewhat clumsy weapons of offence; so that it is easy to do 
justice to his conspicuous good faith, his almost pathetic earnestness, without 
repressing a smile at his quaint incongruities of thought and expression. He 
has sentences which would be excellent satire, if intended as a parody or 
caricature of writers like Paley, but which are plainly meant in all gravity and 
candour; and the peculiar literary effect produced by passages, in which the 
poetry of the authorised version is critically commented in most unimaginative 
eighteenth century prose, was certainly not contemplated by himself. He tells ¢ 
us that God ‘‘ cannot rationally” do this or that; he considers that if the 
present life were a state of probation, the education of mankind would be con- 
ducted much more nearly on the principles of ‘‘ Sandford and Merton”’ than is 
evidently the case ; he can only conceive the Supreme Being, if there is one, as 
a constitutional monarch, whose relations to his subject creatures must be 
regulated by the eternal principles of political justice, and who might be ex- 
pected at the day of judgment to observe at least some ‘‘ of the forms of a human 
court of justice.” King Alfred, who “instituted or revived trial by jury,” is 
named with Hampden, Milton, andthe Manof Rossamongsttheexemplary charac- 
ters whose righteousness, he thinks, could not seriously have been regarded as, 
filthy rags by themselves or any other judicious observer. But, apart from 
these transparent misapprehensions of the nature of spiritual religion as con- 
ceived by either his Wesleyan or Tractarian contemporaries, the tone of the 
essays is that of admirable honesty and uprightness. The middle of the pro- 
jected work seems to have been left furthest from completeness, so that we pass 
rather abruptly from a discussion of some Christian doctrines, conducted on the 
hypothesis of the truth of Christianity, to an examination of the gospel history 
and the practical effects of the Christian religion, in which the substantial 
falsity of both is taken for granted. But at both stages, the writer’s sincerity 
and earnestness of conviction give him a place apart amongst controversialists 
of his school. He does not affect respect for the faith he is attacking: he calls 
the God of the Christians a tyrant as calmly and conscientiously as if he were 
speaking of George III., and he does not scruple to criticise, on econonrical 
grounds, the command given to the young man who “ had great possessions.” 
But, on the other hand, his admiration for the humanitarian and democyvatic 
side of Christianity is perfectly genuine and spontancous: that part of the 
Gospel revelation was so real and vital to him that he was sincerely distressed 
ut its being combined with the anti-social doctrine of the eternity of future 
punishment. One or two short passages in the last essays are finely felt, and 
render, not inadequately, the writer’s own conclusions respecting the moral 
dignity of man and the qualified grandeur of nature. 
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